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Faber and Faber 





Hannah Arendt 
BETWEEN PAST AND FUTURE 


Six Exercises in Political Thought. The author of ‘The 
Human Condition’ examines traditional concepts which are 
fast losing their meaning, particularly in the realm of poli- 
tics—justice, reason, responsibility, virtue and glory. (Oct.) 


, 25/- 
Richard Faber 
BEACONSFIELD AND BOLINGBROKE 


A study and comparison of the political thought of Boling- 
broke and Disraeli. With three plates. 18/- 


Lord Radcliffe 


THE LAW AND ITS COMPASS 


Lord Radcliffe’s lectures, delivered in the United States 
last year, consider some problems of law and freedom in 
modern society. (Oct.) 16/- 


Charles Davy 
TOWARDS A THIRD CULTURE 


Mr Davy’s contribution to the “‘ two cultures” debate lays 
emphasis on the evolution of consciousness.  (Oct.) 18/- 


Josef Pieper 

SCHOLASTICISM 

Personalities and Problems of Mediaeval Philosophy. In this 
survey Dr Pieper takes as his fixed points Boethius in the 
sixth century and William of Ockham in the fourteenth. 
The text has the simplicity and directness of his essays on 
Thomism and the cardinal virtues. (Nov.) 21/- 


N. W. Clerk 
A GRIEF OBSERVED 


The reflections of a mature Christian on the death of his 
wife after a long illness. 8/6 
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All sane people hate paying bills. Insult is however definitely 
added to injury when you have to spend a morning (which 
will almost certainly coincide with the only fine Saturday in 
weeks) traipsing round the town and paying them in cash. 

Luckily, there is 2n easy way out of this difficulty. It is the 
simplest thing in the world to walk into Barclays and open 
anaccount. The attendant ceremonies are neither alarming 
nor protracted and you will leave the bank with the pleasant 
glow that comes from a deed well done. From then on the 
payment of bills becomes a simple matter of putting a cheque 
into an envelope and posting it. The resultant saving in time, 
trouble and temper will surprise you, even though the size of 
the bill may remain the same. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


‘Money is our business’ 


P.S. In case you forgot, the quotation is from— 
791M pus oeuloy 


TO NEW READERS 


FOR those of you who have just discovered the new 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, allow us to explain in a paragraph 
our past, our present and our future. As the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, this review was launched in March 1877, and it was 
published as a monthly for over a thousand consecutive issues 
until earlier this year. Although economic pressures have ob- 
liged us to ration its appearances in print, the new quarterly is 
twice the size of the old monthly; and in its enlarged form it sets 
out to do something different and, we believe, something useful. 
There is no other British periodical quite like this one. For in 
every number of the TWENTIETH CENTURY we focus on one 
major topic with the help of distinguished contributors from 
many different fields. 

Our last issue, published in the summer, was about Comedy; 
for more information about that one, see page 139. Our next 
issue, Out in January, will be mainly about Crime, but it will also 
include more about the gods, critical surveys of recent events 
and trends in “The Last Quarter’, and our regular guide to 
recommended books. 

There is a subscription form on page 192. If you have any 
difficulty in getting the TWENTIETH CENTURY for your 
friends, write to the editor at 20 Tudor Street, E.C.4. And let 
us know what topics you would like to read about in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Editorial Board: Terence Kilmartin RICHARD FINDLATER 
Gordon McLachlan (Editor) 
Ruari McLean 
Eirene Skilbeck 
J. G. Weightman 














The gods 


IN A NEW symposium on Twentieth Century Christianity, Canon 
Max Warren declares: ‘It is probably true to say that never be- 
fore in human history have so many men been so full of hope, 
convinced that they are treading on the threshold of a golden 
age....’ These men with hope are men without gods, living 
under the rule of Marxism. Perhaps, as Canon Warren says, the 
world is becoming ‘de-divinized’. Yet even in the Communist 
societies, it seems, human appetite for the gods is insatiable — 
as is instanced by Walter Kolarz’s new book on Religion in the 
Soviet Union — and in the non-Communist universe the ranks of 
the believers, divided as they are into thousands of stubbornly 
distinctive camps, show no widespread signs of retreat as yet be- 
fore the supposedly irresistible forces of History or Science. 
Islam is making new converts, Buddhism has turned into a 
proselytizing creed again, the dark gods of the old African cults 
are regaining ground, and even Christianity — although facing 
its biggest-ever challenge in many regions — is still recruiting 
fast in, for instance, the U S A. 

Because of this increasing twentieth-century ferment, we 
selected ‘the gods’ and their future for the main topic of this 
quarter’s issue. Necessarily concentrating on only a few areas of 
debate, we asked Sir Julian Huxley to state the case against God 
and the gods; a sociologist, Dr Wilson, to consider how God in 
England had been affected by social change; a philosopher, 
Alasdair MacIntyre, to examine the possible co-existence of 
Marxists and Christians; a psychologist, Dr Osmond, to 
describe how drugs are used in an exotic ‘divine service’; an 
expert in Judaism, Dr Parkes, to assess changes in Jewish 
thought; a militant churchman, the Rev. Michael Scott, to ex- 
plain his own estimate of Christianity’s future in the face of 
apartheid and the Bomb; Muriel Spark, Christopher Isherwood 
and Edmund Rubbra to talk about their religious beliefs ; while, 
to round off these and other contributions by distinguished men 
and women, Professor Toynbee surveys at some length the out- 
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look before the Big Five religions. We asked for poems, too, from 
writers of differing creeds; and we have included some pictures 
of the gods, drawn — with the kind permission of Messrs Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul-— from Dr F. Sierksma’s magnificent book 
The Gods As We Shape Them (1960), as a reminder of the variety 
of the images in which, as Dr Sierksma says, ‘man both 
projects and transcends himself,’ through many civilizations 
and ideologies. 

And where do we stand? In the very first article of the first 
issue of this review-in March 1877- Mr Gladstone could 
assert that ‘nearly all human opinion, and all the human 
opinion entitled to weight’ recognized the existence of God. The 
Nineteenth Century, however, also recognized the existence of the 
sub-human opinion which seemed to many of its readers, in a 
phrase of Tennyson’s inaugural poem in that issue, adrift in 
‘sunless gulfs of Doubt’. From the first month one of its most 
valued contributors was Professor T. H. Huxley, grandfather of 
Sir Julian, who fought spirited battles here in defence of agno- 
sticism. There was room for both points of view then, over 
seventy years ago; and the editorial need for keeping open that 
room today — not only for debate about the future of religion, 
but about some other topics, too — seems to us even more urgent, 
with the contraction of free and full debate in print, and the 
increasing tendency towards apartheid between the specialized 
compartments of human knowledge. 

Firmly refusing capsular commitment on this vast issue, we 
offer T. H. Huxley’s remark in these columns that ‘the region of 
uncertainty — the nebulous country in which words play the 
part of realities — is far more extensive than I could wish’. To 
that we add two further Thoughts for the Quarter: that ‘Reason 
is God’s scale on earth’ (from the Muslim mystic, Ghazali), and 
that ‘for the men of today, the only questions worth asking are 
those that can be answered’ (from Bert Brecht), with the proviso 
(roughly, from R. G. Collingwood) that the big catch is in 
knowing what those questions are! 


THE EDITOR 


A. E. Housman’s Easter Hymn is quoted by permission of 
the Society of Authors as the literary representatives of the 
estate of the late A. E. Housman, and Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape, publishers of his Collected Poems. 
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The Insecure Offenders 
Rebellious Youth in the Welfare State 
T. R. FYVEL 


What shortcomings of our Welfare State society have 
favoured the growth of the Teddy Boy outlook? This 
and similar questions are dealt with by Mr Fyvel, who 
goes on to the wider problem of dissident youth in 
countries as diverse as the United States, Germany, 
Sweden, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 25s net 


Fertility and Survival 


Population Problems 
from Malthus to Mao Tse-Tung 


ALFRED SAUVY 


Because medical progress and other factors have so 
drastically reduced the death rate, there are large under- 
developed areas in the world which will have doubled 
their already over-large population in one generation, 
without having anything like the means to support it. 
Nobody denies that this is a serious problem which 
affects us all, since growth at this rate would soon pro- 
duce more human beings than there is space for — let 
alone food for — on earth. M. Sauvy examines the 
economics of fertility and survival from every angle and 
deals with the problems of over-population in a manner 
that is both far-sighted and unprejudiced. 30s net 


The Multi- Millionaires 
Six Studies in Wealth 
GORONWY REES 


The lives and habits of the very rich offer a fascinating 
field of social study, which has been largely undocu- 
mented. In this book, Mr Rees offers intimate studies of 
some of the very rich men of our time, Sir Simon Marks, 
Charles Clore, Marcel Boussac, Paul Getty, Aristotle 
Onassis and Herr Alfried Krupp von Bohlen. Their 
careers throw a fascinating and sometimes peculiar light 
on the workings of the economic system over a very 
wide field of modern industry. 21s net 
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THE NEW DIVINITY 


Sir Julian Huxley 


Leading the opposition to the gods, in this issue of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, is an eminent scientist of universal re- 
nown. ‘For evolutionary humanism, gods are creations of men, not vice 
versa, Sir Julian explains below. Now they are on the way out. 
‘Today we must melt down the gods and refashion the material into 
new and effective agencies... .’ Sir Julian’s appearance here carries 
on a family tradition (see page 7), for his grandfather, T. H. Huxley, 
was a regular and controversial contributor to this review in its early 
years. 


‘WHY ARE these strange souls born everywhere today, with 
hearts that Christianity cannot satisfy ?’, asked W. B. Yeats. It 
is certainly a fact that Christianity does not, and I would add 
cannot, satisfy an increasing number of people throughout the 
West; and it does not and cannot do so because it is a particular 
brand of religion which is no longer related or relevant to the 
facts of existence as revealed by the march of events and the 
growth of knowledge. 

But first of all we must ask what we mean by a religion. A 
religion is an organ of man in society which helps him to cope 
with the problems of nature and his destiny — his place and 
role in the universe. It always involves the sense of sacredness 
or mystery and of participation in a continuing enterprise; it 
is always concerned with the problem of good and evil and 
with what transcends the individual self and the immediate and 
present facts of every day. It always has some framework of 
beliefs, some code of ethics, and some system of expression — 
what are usually called a theology, a morality, and a ritual. 
When we look closely we find that the beliefs largely determine 
both the nature of the moral code and the form of the ritual. 

The theological framework on which Christianity is sup- 
ported includes as its centre the basic belief of all theistic 
religions — belief in the supernatural and in the existence of a 
god or gods, supernatural beings endowed with properties of 
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knowing, feeling and willing akin to those of a human per- 
sonality. In Christian theology, God is a being who created 
the world and man at a definite date in the past (until recently 
specified as 4004 B.c.) and in essentially the same form they 
have today; a ruler capable of producing miracles and of 
influencing natural events, including events in human minds, 
and conversely of being influenced by man’s prayers and 
responding to them. 

Christianity believes in a last judgment by God at a definite 
but unspecified future date. It believes in an eternal life after 
death in a supernatural realm, and makes salvation through 
belief its central aim. It believes in the fall of man and original 
sin, that its code of morals has been commanded by God, and 
that all mankind is descended from a single couple. It asserts a 
partial polytheism in the doctrine of the Trinity, and gives full 
rein to what the students of comparative religion call poly- 
daimonism by its belief in angels, saints and the Virgin, and 
their power to grant human prayers. Officially it still believes 
in hell and in the Devil and other evil supernatural beings, 
though these beliefs are rapidly fading. 

It is based on a belief in divine revelation and in the historical 
reality of supernatural events such as the incarnation and 
resurrection of Jesus as the son of the first person of the Trinity. 
It claims or assumes that all other religions are false and that 
only Christianity (or only one brand of Christianity) is true. It 
assumes that the earth occupies a central position in the divine 
scheme of things and that, though God is believed to be 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnibenevolent, he has a special 
concern with man’s salvation. 

This system of beliefs is quite unacceptable in the world of 
today. It is contradicted, as a whole and in detail, by our 
extended knowledge of the cosmos, of the solar system, of our 
own planet, of our own species, and of our individual selves. 

Christianity is dogmatic, dualistic and essentially geocentric. 
It is based on a vision of reality which sees the universe as static, 
short-lived, small, and ruled by a supernatural personal being. 
The vision we now possess, thanks to the patient and imagina- 
tive labours of thousands of physicists, chemists, biologists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, archaeologists, historians and 
humanists, is incommensurable with it. In the light of this new 
vision, our picture of reality becomes unitary, temporally and 
spatially of almost inconceivable vastness, dynamic, and con- 
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stantly transforming itself through the operation of its own 
inherent properties. It is also scientific, in the sense of being 
based on established knowledge, and accordingly non-dogmatic, 
basically self-correcting, and itself evolving. Its keynote, the 
central concept to which all its details are related, is evolution. 

Let me try to outline this new vision as briefly as possible. On 
the basis of our present understanding, all reality is in a per- 
fectly valid sense one universal process of evolution. The single 
process occurs in three phases — first, the inorganic or cosmic, 
operating by physical and to a limited extent chemical inter- 
action, and leading to the production of such organizations of 
matter as nebulae, stars, and solar systems; in our galaxy this 
phase has been going on for at least six billion years. In the rare 
places where matter has become self-reproducing, the inorganic 
has been succeeded by the organic or biological phase; this 
operates primarily by the ordering agency we call natural 
selection, and leads to the production of increasingly varied 
and increasingly higher organizations of matter, such as flowers, 
insects, cuttlefish, and vertebrates, and to the emergence of 
mind and increasingly higher organizations of awareness. On 
our planet this has been operating for rather under three billion 
years. ; 

Finally, in what must be the extremely rare places (we only 
know for certain of one) where, to put it epigrammatically, 
mind has become self-reproducing through man’s capacity to 
transmit experience and its products cumulatively, we have 
the human or psychosocial phase. This operates by the self- 
perpetuating but self-varying and (within limits) self-correcting 
process of cumulative learning and cumulative transmission, 
and leads to the evolution of increasingly varied and increas- 
ingly higher psychosocial products, such as religions, scientific 
concepts, labour-saving machinery, legal systems, and works 
of art. 

Our pre-human ancestors arrived at the threshold of the 
critical step to this phase around a million years ago; but they 
became fully human, and psychosocial evolution began to work 
really effectively, only within the last few tens of millennia. 
During that short span of evolutionary time, man _ has 
not changed genetically in any significant way, and his 
evolution has been predominantly cultural, manifested in the 
evolution of his social systems, his ideas, and his technological 
and artistic creations. 
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Our Lord the Flayed 
One (Xipe Totec) : 
basalt figure of an 
Aztec god from Mexico. 

In The Gods As We 

Shape Them (see our 
editorial on page 6), 

F. Sierksma writes: 

‘When his priests 

sacrificed a victim to 

him they cut open the 

chest and tore out the 

still beating heart. 

The body was flayed 

and the skin put on by 

the priest who might 

go about as long as a 

month in this second 

skin as the representa- ' 
tive of his god. The 
statuette shows Xipe 
Totec dressed in the 
skin of a human 
offering’. 

Salomon Hale Collection. 
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The new vision enlarges our future as much as our past. 
Advance in biological evolution took place through a succession 
of so-called dominant types — in the last four hundred million 
years from jawless, limbless vertebrates to fish, then through 
amphibians to reptiles, from reptiles to mammals, and finally 
to man. Each new dominant type is in some important way 
biologically more efficient than the last, so that when it breaks 
through to evolutionary success it multiplies and spreads at the 
expense of its predecessors. 

Man is the latest dominant type to arise in the evolution of 
this earth. There is no possibility of his dominant position in 
evolution being challenged by any existing type of creature, 
whether rat or ape or insect. All that could happen to man (if 
he does not blow himself up with nuclear bombs or convert 
himself into a cancer of his planet by over-multiplication) is 
that he could transform himself as a whole species into some- 
thing new. He has nearly three billion years of evolution 
behind him, from his first pre-cellular beginnings: barring 
accidents, he has at least as much time before him to pursue his 
evolutionary course. 

Yeats implied, or indeed affirmed, that if the Christian God 
were rejected, a Savage God would take his place. This certainly 
could happen, but it need not happen, and we can be pretty 
sure that in the long run it will not happen. 

The new framework of ideas on which any new dominant 
religion will be based is at once evolutionary and humanist. 
For evolutionary humanism, gods are creations of man, not 
vice versa. Gods begin as hypotheses serving to account for 
certain phenomena of outer nature and inner experience: they 
develop into more unified theories, which purport to explain 
the phenomena and make them comprehensible; and they end 
up being hypostasized as supernatural personal beings capable 
of influencing the phenomena. As theology develops, the range of 
phenomena accounted for by the god-hypothesis is extended to 
cover the entire universe, and the gods become merged in God. 

However, with the development of human science and 
learning, this universal or absolute God becomes removed fur- 
ther and further back from phenomena and any control of them. 
As interpreted by the more desperately ‘liberal’ brands of 
Christianity today, he appears to the humanist as little more 
than the smile of a cosmic Cheshire cat, but one which is 
irreversibly disappearing. 
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But though I believe that gods and God in any meaningful 
non-Pickwickian sense are destined to disappear, the stuff of 
divinity out of which they have grown and developed remains 
and will provide much of the raw material from which any new 
religions will be fashioned. This religious raw material consists 
in those aspects of nature and elements in experience which 
are usually described as divine. The term divine did not originally 
imply the existence of gods: on the contrary, gods were con- 
structed to interpret man’s experiences of this quality in 
phenomena. 

Some events and some phenomena of outer nature transcend 
ordinary explanation and ordinary experience. They inspire 
awe and seem mysterious, explicable only in terms of something 
beyond or above ordinary nature — ‘super-natural’ power, a 
‘super-human’ element at work in the universe. 

Such magical, mysterious, awe-inspiring, divinity-suggesting 
facts have included wholly outer phenomena like volcanic 
eruptions, thunder, and hurricanes; biological phenomena such 
as sex and reproduction, birth, disease and death; and also 
phenomena of man’s inner life such as intoxication, possession, 
speaking with tongues, inspiration, insanity, and mystic vision. 

With the growth of knowledge most of these phenomena 
have ceased to be mysterious so far as rational or scientific 
inexplicability is concerned. But there remains the fundamental 
mystery of existence, and in particular the existence of mind. 
Our knowledge of physics and chemistry, physiology and 
neurology does not account for the basic fact of subjective ex- 
perience, though it helps us to understand its workings. The 
stark fact of mind sticks in the throat of pure rationalism 
and reductionist materialism. 

However, it remains true that many phenomena are charged 
with a magic quality of transcendent and even compulsive 
power, and introduce us to a realm beyond ordinary experience. 
Such events and such experiences merit a special designation. 
For want of a better, I use the term divine, though this quality 
of divinity is not truly supernatural but transnatural — it grows 
out of ordinary nature, but transcends it. The divine is what 
man finds worthy of adoration, that which compels his worship: 
and during history it evolves like everything else. 

Much of every religion is aimed at the discovery and safe- 
guarding of divinity, and seeks contact and communion with 
what is regarded as divine. A humanist-based religion must 
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re-define divinity, strip the divine of the theistic qualities which 
man has anthropomorphically projected into it, search for its 
habitations in every aspect of existence, elicit it, and establish 
fruitful contact with its manifestations. Divinity is the chief 
raw material out of which gods have been fashioned. Today we 
must melt down the gods and refashion the material into new 
and effective agencies, enabling man to exist freely and fully 
on the spiritual level as well as on the material level. 

The character of all religions depends primarily on the 
pattern of its supporting framework of ideas, its theology in an 
extended sense; and this in its turn depends on the extent and 
organization of human knowledge at the time. I feel sure that 
the world will see the birth of a new religion based on what I 
have called evolutionary humanism. Just how it will develop 
and flower no one knows — but some of its underlying beliefs 
are beginning to emerge, and in any case it is clear that a 
humanism of this sort can provide powerful religious, moral and 
practical motivation for life. 

Its beliefs are not based on revelation in the supernatural 





The Humanist Frame 
Edited by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


Sir Russell Brain, J. Bronowski, Aldous Huxley, Barbara Wootton, Stephen 
Spender and others present the modern humanist view of existence. 37s. 6d. 


The Cold War and its Origins, 1917-1960 
D. F. FLEMING 


‘a fresh vigorous, provocative book . . . Many readers today will no doubt turn 
quickly to Professor Fleming’s prescription for Germany. They will find much 
useful information.’—The Listener. 2 vols. 5 gns. 


Gandhi on World Affairs 
PAUL F. POWER 


Gandhi’s ideas on international and intercultural relations are investigated for 
their relevance in today’s nuclear age. 15s. 


The Quintessence of Nehru 
Selected and with an introduction by K. T. NARASIMHA CHAR 


Nehru on religion, history, culture, art, education, democracy, socialism, nation- 
alism, non-violence, the United Nations and the Commonwealth: also brief 
portraits of family, friends, colleagues and leading figures in Indian history. 21s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 Museum Street London W.C.1 
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sense, but on the revelations that science and learning have 
given us about man and the universe. A humanist believes with 
full assurance that man is not alien to nature, but a part of 
nature, albeit a unique one. He is made of the same matter and 
works by the same energy as the rest of the universe. He is not 
only a product of the universal process of evolution, but capable 
of affecting the process which has produced him, and of affect- 
ing it either for good or ill. His true destiny is to guide the 
future course of evolution on earth towards greater fulfilment, 
so as to realize more and higher potentialities. And this can 
only be done by intelligently co-operating with outer nature, 
not by senselessly exploiting and wasting its resources; and by 
intelligently guiding his own nature, not by senselessly succumb- 
ing to his conflicting instincts and moods — reproductive, 
acquisitive, despairing, idealistic, or aggressive. 

Evolution is essentially creative. It is constantly generating 
improved, more varied and higher types. During the time of 
man’s evolution from some precellular submicroscopic speck to 
dominant type of terrestrial organism, the evolutionary process 
has realized almost inconceivable potentialities — of adaptability 
and power, awareness and emotion, intelligence and love. 
During his own evolution, man has realized farther and 
equally inconceivable potentialities. Some are of good and 
grandeur, in the shape of comprehensive scientific theories, 
soul-compelling religions, glorious buildings, fantastic machines, 
undying works of art, inspiring moral codes. But he has also 
realized equally inconceivable potentialities of horror and evil 
— torture by the Inquisition, Hitler’s gas-chambers for Jews, the 
ruthlessness of Genghiz Khan, war after war after war, the 
horror of the-atomic bomb and the incredible stupidity of the 
nuclear deterrent stalemate. 

A humanist religion will have the task of redefining the 
categories of good and evil in terms of fulfilment and of desir- 
able or undesirable realizations of potentiality, and setting up 
new targets for its morality to aim at. In this process of trans- 
valuation, to borrow Nietzsche’s phrase, a humanist religion will 
certainly do something new — it will assign a high religious value to 
- the increase of scientifically based knowledge; for it is on 
knowledge and its applications that anything which can 
properly be called human advance or progress depends. It will 
also assign a high value to the creative imagination and the 
works of art and beauty and significance which it produces; 
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for it is they which are the highest expressions of the spirit of 
man. 

As regards the individual, it wil, like the ancient Greeks, 
stress excellence. But as complementary to this, it will go further 
than the Greek principle of moderation — p73ev ayav: nothing 
too much - and will make psychological integration and total 
wholeness an essential aim, and in some sense the equivaient of 
the state of salvation in Christian terminology. Finally, it can 
give the individual much-needed protection against the tyran- 
nies of society, much-needed support against the pressures of 
authoritarianism and conformism, by proclaiming the vital 
truth that in realizing his own potentialities and in developing 
his own personality, the individual is making his own unique 
contribution to the universal process of evolutionary fulfilment. 

Integration implies the resolution of dichotomies and 
conflicts, through their incorporation in a unified balanced 
dynamic pattern, well equipped with feedback mechanisms. In 
Marxism, the individual is presented in opposition to society. 
In humanism, the individual and society are seen as inevitably 
interrelated; integration here implies making the interrelation 
more profound and more harmonious. In the evolutionary 
humanist view, the dichotomy between heredity and environ- 
ment can similarly disappear, by making heredity and environ- 
ment support each other and act synergistically so as to secure 
a more complete development. 

Humanism also differs from all supernaturalist religions in 
centering its long-term aims not on the next world but on this. 
One of its fundamental tenets is that this world and life in it 
can be improved, and that it is our duty to try to improve it, 
socially, culturally and politically. The humanist goal must 
therefore be, not Technocracy, nor Theocracy, nor the mono- 
lithic and authoritarian State, nor the Welfare State, nor the 
Consumption Economy, but the Fulfilment Society. By this I 
mean a society organized in such a way as to give the greatest 
number of people the fullest opportunities of realizing their 
potentialities — of achievement and enjoyment, morality and 
community. It will do so by providing opportunities for 
education, for adventure and achievement, for co-operating in 
worthwhile projects, for meditation and withdrawal, for self- 
development and unselfish action. 

Above all, a humanist religion will uphold the ideal of 
quality against the assaults of mere quantity, of richness and 
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variety against drabness and monotony, and of active, open and 
continuous development, personal, social and evolutionary, as 
against static self-complacency or unreal millenary fanaticism. 

But I must end. I hope I have succeeded in showing that 
the religious spirit must soon break through from its old frame- 
works to a new system of expression, and that an evolutionary 


humanism will inevitably provide the pattern of ideas and 
beliefs at its core. 


O UR FATHER 


Who art in Heaven 

Hallowed by Thy Bomb. 

Thy Kingdom come. 

Thy Missiles be made on Earth, 

As They are in Heaven. 

Give us this day our Conventional Weapons, 
And forgive us our Civil Defence, 

As we forgive Them 

Who defend Themselves against us. 
Lead us not in Nuclear Disarmament, 
And deliver us from Peace Conferences, 
For Thine the Deterrent 

And the Four Minute Warning, 

For ever 

And 

Ever... 

AMEN. 


CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 


GOD IN RETIREMENT 


Bryan R. Wilson 


What does the sociologist have to say about British religion in the 
1960s? Here one answer is vigorously supplied by Bryan R. Wilson, 
Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Leeds. The sociology of 
religion is his field of special interest, and his first book, Sects and 
Society — published earlier this year — is an analysis of the Elim 
Foursquare Gospel Church, the Christian Scientists and the 
Christadelphians. Educated at the (then) University College of 
Leicester and the London School of Economics, where he was 
awarded the Hutchinson Medal for research, Dr Wilson was a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellow in 1957/8 and spent a year at the 
University of California. There he began research on Messianic 
movements, about which he hopes to complete his second book. 


OF ALL social relationships that between a people and its gods 
is the most subtle and incomprehensible. This is so because 
empirical evidence of the relationship can be gathered from 
only one of the parties concerned. Since this relationship is 
completely controlled from one side — controlled if only 
because it is necessarily interpreted by the humans involved — 
it is a relationship without much fixity. The gods are always 
mercurial, even in those societies where their reputation is for 
permanence and unchangeability. In those societies in which 
morality has become enmeshed in religion, and is supported 
by supernatural sanctions, it is more than ever necessary to 
have a god who is considered to be uncapricious, who is part 
of a stable order of social expectations, and whose wrath is 
always equally roused by the same acts no matter who commits 
them. 

As social systems become rational so rationality is ascribed to 
the godhead, and becomes an attribute of the divine. Thus in 
Western Christendom God’s nature is fixed, his attitudes, 
at the most general level at least, are permanent; he is as much 
caught up in the prevailing morality as are men themselves. 
This is especially so in Protestantism, the morality of which is 
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heavily underscored in theological terms, involving not only 
the quality of acts in themselves but the intentions and motions 
of the heart: thus alms-giving — intrinsically meritorious in an 
earlier religious conception — is worthless, even suspect, unless 
one can show it to proceed from a deep-seated inner sanctity. 

Thus although God is accepted as supreme and as the direc- 
tor of the universe, he is supposed, none the less, to have settled 
certain things — especially moral matters — permanently. He 
has thus lost his own freedom for future action and has — as 
Comte long ago observed — ceased to be an absolute ruler in 
order to be a constitutional monarch, who can no longer 
arbitrarily alter the moral law which he has established for 
mankind. The theological conundrum of whether God decrees 
right things because they are right, or whether they are right 
because God decrees them is an issue on which most of Christen- 
dom tacitly assumes the former position (which gives ultimate 
primacy to the moral law rather than to God) but some — the 
fundamentalists — accept the alternative, and thus allow their 
explanations to start with, and stop with, God. In either case 
Christians represent God as the Rock of Ages, the one un- 
changing constant in the system, and they defend the moral 
law in similar ideological terms. 

Yet in fact God has changed rapidly in the past hundred 
years, just as society has changed. He has changed precisely 
because the people who claim relationship with him have ex- 
perienced changes in their social circumstances, in their human 
relationships, in their status and aspirations and expectations, 
in the way they seek a livelihood and the way they spend 
their leisure. Imperceptibly, and without requiring formal 
acknowledgement, assumptions about God — and his place in 
the scheme of things — have changed. He is no longer assumed 
to be so active as once he was; his réle has diminished. 

Those with a strong sense of man’s relation to God would 
not, of course, readily concede that he has a diminished réle 
of declining significance. Formally his position remains the 
same and there are no theological reasons for his increased 
inactivity. The most they will allow is that human awareness 
of God has diminished. This is to take refuge in epistemology: 
we who would understand man-god relations sociologically 
can work only with empirical data — the human understandings 
of this relationship in particular societies. The fact is that what 
man sees as ‘the acts of God’ have become significantly fewer, 
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despite the persistence of the phrase as one of our legal fossils. 

Whereas in medieval society God was active, he is now 
generally passive in human affairs, and often appears to ac- 
quiesce in developments with which he cannot really be 
supposed to be in sympathy. How many a minister has been 
obliged to find, from time to time, some answer to the tiresome, 
but obviously pertinent, question, ‘Why does God let these 
things happen?’ In a world which God supposedly created 
and ultimately controls, men feel they have a right to an 
answer. It can be embarrassing: here is an example from a 
fundamentalist argument about Britain’s application to join 
the Common Market - a matter of some significance to this 
prophecy-reading group: 


If Britain stays out of the Common Market, she stays out 
because God Wills it: if she goes in, she participates in it because 
God Wills it. . . . What does the electorate say about British 
participation in the Common Market? According to a recent 
National Opinion Poll . . . no less than 73 per cent are in favour 
of joining it... The British people, thus the British Government, 
appear at the present time to be in favour of participating .. . 
if Britain does, we can be sure God has a purpose in commanding 
that this be done. If, as time progresses, the British people seem 
to change their minds, the Government will also change its 


mind, and we can be sure that God commanded that change of 
mind.* 


The argument — perhaps a little less naively put in some cases — 
is one with which everyone is familiar. God is working his 
purpose out, moving in that mysterious way for which he 
is so justly celebrated. That the voice of the people should be 
the voice of God, and that the notorious volatility of public 
opinion should in fact be a reflection of divine changes of mind, 
is a less usual slant, but this is at least an attempt to reconcile 
the problem of democratic decision-making with the Christian 
idea of God’s control of the universe. 

The easier position, and one more readily accepted by the 
vast majority of Christians, is simply not to involve God (they 
usually say not to involve religion) in very specific public 
issues. Asked point-blank whether God has anything to do with 
such things many feel constrained to say that in some way he 
has. But few ask such embarrassing questions, and it is easier 


* The National Message, Vol. 40. No. 1460, July 1961, p. 198. 
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to assume that these things are not directly related. What is 
in fact being acknowledged — however tacitly — is that with the 
enormous growth in man’s capacity to control political, econ- 
omic, technical, social and scientific matters, God’s réle in the 
day-to-day concerns of the world has diminished almost to 
disappearing point. 

God has lost his control not only over human affairs, but 
even over nature and the physical universe — from famines to 
space flights. And even though we continue to admit public 
prayers in our churches for changes in the weather, how many 
really believe that they have any effect? Francis Galton long 
ago recognized that society proceeded on the assumption that 
prayer achieved nothing because insurance companies did not 
take into account whether men prayed or not when issuing 
life-insurance policies! The area left to God’s activity is essen- 
tially personal — assuaging sorrow, reassuring the downcast, 
providing comfort for the afflicted. And even in these areas 
God’s réle is not unchallenged by human agencies — by social 
work, psychiatry, and all manner of state-provided assistance. 

‘Keeping religion out of it’ is simply a defence mechanism 
against the knowledge that religion has no place in it any more. 
In all public affairs it has become an unwritten shibboleth — 
especially since one now no longer knows (or feels one need to 
know, or ought to know) just what the next man believes. It 
is socially more convenient not to know just what another 
man’s relations with God are — they are strictly private relations, 
and it has almost become a breach of good taste to flaunt the 
fact of one’s close acquaintance! One might reverse the remark 
of the eighteenth-century lady who had no intention of allow- 
ing religion to interfere with her private life, and say that today 
people have no intention of allowing it to interfere with 
their public life. The relevance of religion has disappeared. It 
persists, but as a distinctly compartmentalized activity. 

Going to church is, of course, very respectable — but for 
many its respectability is the most significant aspect of its 
appeal. Attendance and belief in God, as long as it is done 
quietly, is probably still an asset as long as religious conviction 
(as distinct from general moral rectitude) does not obtrude too 
markedly into one’s social and public life. In certain institu- 
tions and in certain social rdéles there is a tacit expectation of 
religious conformity. Thus in the B BC —- whatever its pro- 
ducers may privately believe — religion has an institutionalized 
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place in the scheme of things, although all other programmes 
are carefully insulated from any religious influence whatever. 
In the educational profession (at lower than university level) 
religious conformity is an advantage — almost a matter of 
enlightened self-interest at times — since it provides some re- 
assurance about the moral standards of teachers in this shifty 
world. In politicians there is often passing lip-service, although 
the obligation is far less exacting — even in bourgeois constituen- 
cies — than once it was. 

As the church has lost its control over the economic, political, 
judicial and educational institutions of society so God has lost 
his réle in society. Even in the rudimentary institutional 
order of society, the family, God is not entrenched as the autho- 
rity under which all live (and for whom the father acts as 
agent) as he used to be among the middle and lower middle 
classes. Loss of réle without social mechanisms to smooth the 
transition is clearly a trauma-inducing experience, an experience 
in which the individual begins to lose sense of identity and sense 
of purpose. If the god of our society has in fact experienced the 
diminution of social réle he is likely also to have suffered this 
loss of identity and loss of purpose, and as men see God this 
is precisely what appears to have happened. From being 
specific and super-ordinate God’s réle has become vague and 
diffuse. He has been reduced to the level of a general affective 
agent, bestowing love and (sometimes) blessings — an appro- 
priate recipient for man’s feelings of benevolence and gratitude. 
This is all that is left since few now practically believe that he 
controls the stars in their courses, the vagaries of the climate, 
the onset and outcome of wars, the incidence of pestilence 
and flood. He has been divested, too, of the task of punishing 
the wicked, and ‘wickedness’ itself is an archaic concept in the 
modern world. His identity has become vaguer as his activities 
have declined: he is no longer credited with much influence 
except in personal affairs, and then only if the individual 
chooses to give him credit — and credence. 

This change in God’s réle and his consequent loss of identity 
can be measured by two indices; the changed réle of the minis- 
try, and the changed strength of distinctive religious conviction 
in our society. The change in the status of the priest or minister 
of religion has been dramatic. He has rapidly passed from being 
the intellectual doyen of society to being a member of the pro- 
fession with the lowest specialist educational demands. This has 
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occurred not because of the declining standard of theological 
education — in some sense it can be claimed to have improved — 
but because it has neither improved nor increased commen- 
surately with secular education. Who now demands that in the 
general expansion of secular education theological education 
should also expand? Who believes that in the great dissemina- 
tion of knowledge which will mark the 1960s, theology should 
be included? What the priest is expert in — the knowledge of 
God - is simply no longer regarded, in practice, as very im- 
portant in our society. It is not practical knowledge; it will not 
stand up to the pragmatic tests of the age; it accomplishes 
nothing. It does not even necessarily make a good clergyman 
in an age which demands that he be a general affective agent 
rather than a constructor of sermons. He has lost his identi- 
fication with the educational system in the last sixty years as 
sacred and secular knowledge have grown apart and as 
theology has lost its claim to be basic to all other knowledge. 

Today even priests do not feel that theology — the knowledge 
of God — is much good for social problems. “The theological 
solution [of the problem of teen-age morals] simply does not 
work . . . it does not provide the first approach for the priest and 
teacher who would bring men and women to the love and 
obedience of Christ and to the standards He sets.’* The 
opinions of a priest on political, social and educational matters 
no longer count for much because he is, by virtue of being a 
priest, inexpert in a world full of experts. The world has become 
too complicated for the old God of the past, and for those who 
represent him. Before an Archbishop can finally pronounce on, 
for instance, the effects of television on morals he must first 
ask for evidence from a sociological research team. 

The day has gone when God was understood to inform his 
chief agents of the worth or unworth of particular social 
developments and practices. There are other more powerful 
voices which claim more attention and speak with greater 
authority on all but strictly theological subjects. The priest 
has also lost his pre-eminence as a communicator and influencer 
as new means of communication have developed and destroyed 
his one-time near-monopoly of public communication. The 
army of secular communicators grows — educators, entertainers, 
commentators — and they have better media. If they allow the 


* Teenage Morals, Rev. John G. Nicholls, London, 1961. 
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religionist to use their media then they dictate the terms, and 
his message takes its place as one, a rather insignificant one, 
among the multitude of messages being transmitted. 

The crude index of the prestige of a particular class is, of 
course, salary. Salary may be taken as a rough guide to the 
social estimation of the importance of a particular set of 
functions — judged empirically, not normatively. And the level 
of clerical stipends and ministerial salaries is a reflection of the 
changing evaluation of their réle — and God’s réle — in our 
society. Their function is no longer highly esteemed, and these 
functionaries subsist on salaries not much above the national 
average for industrial workers. Without the historical accident 
of endowments, the appreciation in value of church lands, and 
the smooth Stock Exchange operations of the Church Com- 
missioners, the stipends might well be very much lower. Ifa more 
religious age had not de-rated churches (would we accord this 
concession if the decision had to be taken today?) religion 
would be in a parlous financial state indeed. This then is the 
picture of the condition of God’s agents as that profession has, 
since the turn of the century, dwindled in numbers and 
advanced in years. 

The changed strength of distinctive religious conviction is a 
very real indication that God has lost his identity as a function- 
ing entity in our society. Over the past half-century there has 
grown up what is known as the ecumenical movement, but 
this is perhaps less important than a spontaneous drift into 
unity among Christians. Unity is increasingly possible for 
Christian denominations because none of them now stands for 
what it used to stand for — they have lost their identity and their 
emphatic idea of God. There was a time when God was a 
Baptist, a Presbyterian or an Anglican with a special interest 
in episcopal organization. Today God’s opinion are much less 
sure, and his religious preference has become a matter of 
doubt to all but the committed sectarian. Even though well 
over go per cent of the population believe in God, an increasing 
number are less definite about his actual character and 
demands. Doctrine has become quite insignificant, and a large 
number of believers are more than vague on even central 
matters such as the Trinity, the soul and the after-life. Less 
intense doctrinal commitment even among the leaders of the 
churches has meant that Anglicans can engage in discussion 
with Methodists and with Presbyterians with a view to greater 
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unity, and can meanwhile make gestures to the Roman 
Catholics. That all this can occur simultaneously indicates 
the growing uncertainty among Christians. Organizations 
seek allies when they are weak or vulnerable, and the ecumen- 
ical drift is a manifestation of denominational weakness and the 
loss of distinctive commitment. 

The unions tend to occur at the periphery first, since at the 
centre the distinctive character of the movement tends to be 
most strongly entrenched. It occurred in the mission field — one 
is reminded of the famous inter-denominational communion 
administered by the Bishop of Mombasa which created con- 
troversy between ecumenicals and purists in the Anglican 
Church at home until Archbishop Davidson surpassed himself 
in tact by suggesting that whilst the events at Kikuyu had been 
most pleasing in the sight of God they were not to be permitted 
to occur again! It has occurred at local level when Baptists 
(who traditionally regard believers’ baptism as indispensable) 
and Congregationalists (who do not) have formed ‘Union’ 
churches. And it has occurred remote in time from the days when 
these various movements were founded in the strength of 
genuine separatist conviction and contempt for outsiders. 
The image of God now being promoted, of course, is God as an 
ecumenicalist: churches which once exulted in their own mono- 
polistic access to God and in the fact that they alone had the 
truth, are now prepared to declare that the disunity of the 
churches is shameful in the sight of God. 

The old protestant conscience — which might be described 
as the insistence on the right of independent examination of 
the claims of established authority in the light of one’s own 
convictions — was the force which gave strength to the old 
dissenting movements. Today, this conscience is scarcely 
evident in religion. Now, when men are in rebellion they are 
no longer in rebellion in the name of God, and the ‘establish- 
ment’ against which they pit themselves is secular rather 
than ecclesiastical. Today, protest goes into jazz concerts, 
beatnik-ism and C N D - the modern revivalism — rather than 
into alternative expressions of religious faith. God has lost most 
by the change — because he is no longer a matter of serious 
contention. Religion is settling down to a level at which 
the disagreements are smoothed away. The increasing con- 
formity of a society in which class differences are disappearing 
is reflected in religious belief: even if the old names and associa- 
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tions of different denominations continue for a while, the 
religious ideas they represent and the images of God which 
they accept, are becoming more and more similar. 

For all groups in our society — except perhaps the most 
chiliastic of sectarians — God has ceased to be a distinctive 
father-figure. He has become rather more of a benign grand- 
father, no longer quite in touch with things, but whose memory 
can, if need be, be reverently invoked. Just as the patriarchal 
father has gone from our society so God, in his image, has also 
gone. God has been brought to terms with the fun-ethic of 
contemporary society. In the welfare society God, too, must be 
principally represented as an agent of welfare available for 
benefits when need and inclination determine. The one facet 
of God’s rdle which has grown has undoubtedly been that of the 
psychiatric therapist. For the old, the bereaved and the socially 
dis-oriented God still has functions to perform, but it is this 
aspect of God’s réle which makes him so much less meaningful 
to the young, who rely on inner resilience and animal energy 
to overcome life’s depressions. 

In a society in which the youth culture has grown, the con- 
ventional God of old —the God of the secure middle classes 
and those who approved of, or feared, or sought admission to 
these classes — has lost much of his force. In a society where 
young people were subject to considerable social constraint 
this god could also be their god — he represented the prevailing 
social order as they experienced it, and he supported the 
moral code of their parents. But society has become younger 
in mood as a consequence of the rapidity of social change, 
which inevitably favours younger people. Social success comes 
earlier, it is more lightly worn, it requires less justification by 
a moralistic ideology and the weight of tradition. It rests more 
on technical know-how and specialization and less on accepted 
status, seniority and moral integrity. And because society has 
become younger, more mobile, mechanized and conscious of 
the new, God seems to have got older. He represents those 
values which have become unadjusted by the speed of change. 
The old have less and less assurance of a place in our society, 
tradition is everywhere disregarded. They have little to offer 
in the terms in which offerings are acceptable, little basis from 
which to claim respect. Their God shares the same circumstances 
as they themselves. Long ago Nietzsche mistakenly pronounced 
God dead: in fact, of course, he too is just one of the retired. 








MARXISTS AND CHRISTIANS 


Alasdair Macintyre 


Outside Britain in the 1960s, a huge section of the world has been 
changed and is still changing under the impact of Marxism, while 
Christianity is (relatively speaking) in retreat. Inside Britain, as 
Alasdair MacIntyre says, Christianity has become ‘more respectable 
than ever’ and Marxism ‘more disreputable’. Is it possible to be both 
a Christian and a Marxist? Here the question is discussed by a leading 
young philosopher, who — after teaching philosophy at Manchester 
and Leeds — goes to Nuffield College, Oxford this autumn as Research 
Fellow. Alasdair MacIntyre sums up his own standpoint for us: 
‘Was a Christian. Am not. It ts less misleading when asked if I am a 
Marxist to say “‘yes” rather than “‘no”’. But other Marxists have 
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been known to say “‘no’’. 


IT IS AN interesting paradox that large statements of doctrine 
are more usually aimed at heresies amongst one’s own adherents 
than at those who hold other doctrines. This is true not only of 
Christians. The recent papal encyclical on politics was aimed 
at easing and accommodating Christian Socialists rather than 
at setting out a polemic against Marxists. Similarly the recent 
Soviet encyclical on Communism addressed itself only to those 
who already accepted the basic premises of Soviet orthodoxy. 
More than this, the tendency to official peaceful co-existence is 
present in both documents. The papal document affirms its own 
positions rather than denies those of what the English translation 
of an earlier encyclical called ‘Atheistic Communism’. And 
there have been Marxists who would have stressed in their 
description of the coming state of Communism the withering 
away of religion. The Soviet document notably does not. 

Yet if the discussion appears lifeless at the level of official 
exchanges between the not always Christian bureaucracy of the 
Vatican and the much more dubiously Marxist bureaucracy of 
the Kremlin, it is even more difficult to arouse interest in this 
debate at what one may call local level. What makes it difficult 
to discuss Christianity and Marxism in the British 1960s is that 
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the one has become more respectable than ever, the other more 
disreputable. To be a Marxist in our society is to be a member 
of a tiny isolated minority; to be a Christian is to be part of the 
at present rising wave of bourgeois piety. Where in the 1930s 
and 1940s Christian students in British universities would have 
been pushed by circumstance into confrontation with Marxism, 
today pietism and ecclesiasticism absorb them more and more. 
The Communist Party exerts an attraction on few people of any 
kind and where Christians encounter it today it is likely to be 
in the guise of a public relations firm in the service of Khruschev 
Enterprises Inc. Other Marxist groupings are usually numeri- 
cally insignificant. When Marx is discussed in universities or 
schools it is normally a subject for academic refutation. The 
Christianity of the 1960s has a quality of complacent self- 
sufficiency that does not seem to destine it for painful encounters 
and the Marxism of the 1960s is unlikely to make an immediate 
impact on anybody, at least in Britain. 

This framework of deep pessimism about the whole enterprise 
is a necessary starting-point. Otherwise anything more positive 
that I have to say will appear out of proportion. What I want 
to do is first to characterize the kind of dialogue that might go 
on between Christians and Marxists in the 1960s at occasional 
moments in odd places. I then want to look at the problems for 
Christianity that might be created by this dialogue. But I have 
to say might. And in so far as this discussion is important it is 
not just for people who wear the official labels, who think of 
themselves as Christians or Marxists. The Christianity of 
Pasternak (so different from that of the bishops) and the 
Marxism of Brecht (so different from that of his bishops) infect 
the consciousness of many people who will think themselves 
quite alien to this dialogue. But it will cast its shadows in their 
minds. 

Can one be both Christian and Marxist? The first cynical, 
but historically vindicated answer, is that one can be Christian 
and anything. In the cold war, as in almost all hot wars, 
Christians were on both sides. So rephrase the question. Can 
one be both consistently Christian and consistently Marxist? 
Here the answer that I want to suggest is that Marxism and 
Christianity are most obviously incompatible when Christianity 
is given an explicit political interpretation and most notably 
akin in areas that are at one remove from political action. 

The first fact that Marxists have to face about Christianity 
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is that it is politically ambiguous. Ever since in England the 
sufferings of King Charles I were likened to those of Christ the 
King at the same time as the Levellers were preparing to 
institute Christ’s kingdom understood in a very different sense, 
it has been clear that Christianity admitted both of Radical 
and of Conservative interpretations. Marxism is at odds with 
both. The radical Utopian strain in Christian politics is suspect 
for Marxists just because it is Utopian. By Utopian Christians 
I mean those who believe that the Kingdom of Heaven can be 
domesticated upon the earth forthwith. For such Christians 
politics is a matter of an immediate and radical break with the 
existing order. Individuals or communities attempt to sell all 
they have and live without material possessions; they refuse 
military service and espouse non-violence. With varying degrees 
of eccentricity they establish new forms of community, or new 
political movements. The essence of this type of politics is the 
belief that Christianity can be incarnated in a programme 
which can be applied forthwith to the solution of political 
problems. 

Marxists may often sympathize with such movements, 
especially when they belong to the past. And Marxists do not 
usually fail to applaud genuine radical charity of a kind which 
does not attempt to be a substitute for political change. Con- 
sider the very high regard in which Danilo Dolci’s work is held 
by them (as it certainly ought to be). What they castigate in 
Christian Utopianism is what this has in common with other 
forms of Utopianism, its escapism and its lack of insight into 
the means of social change. Utopianism is escapist because in 
societies where large-scale transformation is in fact impossible 
it contents itself with creating small pockets of change, which 
cannot in any case hope to survive. Because it concentrates on 
this it fails to accept responsibility for the slow, patient tasks of 
large-scale transformation. 

This is not why most Christians reject Christian Utopianism. 
They have done so because they have seen Christianity as 
scarcely politics at all. The powers that be are ordained of God; 
one must make one’s peace with them except when they 
persecute the church or force it into obviously un-Christian acts. 
Otherwise the Christian is indistinguishable from the good 
citizen. This is the starting-point for a much more influential 
doctrine than Christian Utopianism, Christian conservatism. 
On the conservative view the Kingdom of God belongs not to 
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history, but to the end of history. In history the dominant fact 
is that of original sin. Politics is the negative job of preventing 
the effects of sin from overwhelming us; as Luther put it, the 
state is a bulwark against sin. Because of this, all Utopianism, 
indeed all revolutionary transformation, is dangerous. Man 
cannot progress very far; he is condemned to trudge around in 
a necessarily imperfect world. 

Of course in the detail of their thought Christian Utopians 
and Christian Conservatives both rise to greatness. What I have 
said only touches the hem of a Thomas Miinzer or an Edmund 
Burke. But the detail, the greatness and the nuances are not 
what are transmitted to most ordinary Christians. What comes 
over to them is something much more like the caricatures I 
' have drawn. And what comes over most dangerously is just the 
ambiguity in Christian politics. The slide from Utopianism is 
there waiting ready to provide a path of political disillusion- 
ment for young Christians. The generosity of impulse which 
they derive both from their youth and their Christianity is 
easily betrayed in the first instance into a Utopianism as 
extreme as it is ineffective. Gradually they discover the ineffec- 
tiveness and they do so just at that period in their lives when 
getting a job and building a home make it easy to compromise 
with the existing social order. Christian conservatism is at hand 
to rationalize this compromise. From having believed in a too 
easy perfectibility of human nature they come to believe that 
human nature cannot be transformed at all. 

It is significant that Christian theologies customarily attack 
Marxists for believing in the perfectibility of human nature. 
But Marxists believe neither in original sin nor in original 
virtue. On the one hand they take a more pessimistic view of 
human nature than do Christian Utopians. Engels quotes with 
approval Hegel’s remark that ‘One believes one is saying some- 
thing great if one says that “man is naturally good”. But one 
forgets that one says something far greater when one says that 
“man is naturally evil’’.’ One says something greater because 
it is the réle of evil in the world, of ‘the negative’ in the 
Hegelian sense, to present precisely those limits, dangers and 
barriers which have to be overcome and transcended in human 
history. The Utopian sees evil as peripheral and accidental, 
not as central to human life. But the Conservative sees evil as 
not merely central but necessary; as setting a task only in the 
sense in which Sisyphus was set a task. From a Marxist stand- 
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point the Conservative vision of human nature seems unhis- 
torical, static, with neither insight into nor trust in human 
potentiality. It defines human beings in terms of their past. ‘We 
are what the past has made us.’ No. We are whatever we can 
make of ourselves out of what the past has given us. 

At the political level, then, there are deep antagonisms. There 
is more likelihood of sympathy in attitude to the social values 
of the liberalism of the affluent society. Christians ought to be 
as unhappy about a society in which money reigns as Marxists 
are. There is, of course, a deep rift between the Gospels and 
later Christianity on the subject of money. By and large, 
modern Christians treat money as morally neutral. You can 
use it for good or for evil. The Gospels by contrast are pretty 
unequivocal in condemnation of money (not entirely, of 
course), and Christian spirituality ought to sit down with 
Mammon fairly uneasily. When it fails to do so it is often hereti- 
cal in other ways, as M R A is. More than this, the types of 
character which are predominant in the affluent society are 
likely to be equally alien to Christians and to Marxists. The 
society of the status-ridden career, of the expense account, of 
the large bureaucratic corporation, tends to produce a majority 
of conformists and a minority of eccentric, anarchic rebels. The 
stereotype of the organization man has as its counterpart the 
stereotype of the Beat generation. The facile happiness of the 
well-adjusted and the facile unhappiness of the maladjusted 
become typical moods. Above all, in a consumer society the 
values of competitive acquisition and the rejection of those 
values become a focal point of concern. Even if Christians do 
not reject the society which produces these things, classical 
Christianity can scarcely be squared with the irresponsibility 
either of conformism or of individualist rebellion. And because 
of all this, sensitive Christians will be driven to ask questions 
about society of the kind to which Marxist Socialism gives 
answers. 

Very few of them will accept the Marxist answers, most 
because they will absorb the anti-Marxist ideology of the age, 
a few instead or also because they see Marxism as tainted with 
atheism. But even in its atheism Marxism has some things in 
common with Christianity which both of them find lacking in 
liberal rationalism. For Marxist atheism is not merely negative: 
it has the scale of a world-view and it claims the importance of 
a world-view. Marxists resemble Christians in refusing to see 

- 
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belief in God or disbelief in God as a mere intellectual mistake. 
For Marxists belief in God is a characteristic ‘mystification’ 
functioning to conceal the realities of nature and society. Just 
as Christians do not see belief in God as a belief in just one more 
being additional to other beings, so Marxists see belief in God 
as a distortion of our total vision. In having an over-all view of 
the world both Marxists and Christians find themselves at 
odds with liberal empiricists. Again, for liberal empiricism fact 
is one thing and value is another. Discovering what sort of 
place the world is and deciding how to act in it are two quite 
distinct and separate tasks. Here again there is an insistence on 
the unity of theory and practice by Christians and Marxists 
(even if in different senses of those much abused terms) which 
does violence to the most fundamental categories of the liberal 
mind. More than this, both Christianity and Marxism insist 
upon trying to make people aware of their cosmic and social 
situation, on trying to make people transcend the horizons of 
private life. Adolescents are always more open than others to 
this insistence; the adult life of our society is built on the 
premise that most people cannot hope to understand, far less 
to change, the social universe. 

I have suggested that the trouble for Christianity in the 1960s 
(from a Marxist point of view) is likely to derive from the fact 
that Christians inherit from their past values which cannot be 
realized within the structure of capitalism. Some of these 
values are ascetic ones which are purely religious and are also 
alien to Marxism. Others are akin to values of Socialism. “The 
history of early Christianity,’ wrote Engels, ‘has many charac- 
teristic points of contact with the present labour movement. 
Like the latter, Christianity was at first a movement of the 
oppressed ; it began as a religion of the slaves and the freed, the 
poor and outlawed, of the peoples defeated and crushed by the 
force of Rome. Both Christianity and Proletarian Socialism 
preach the coming deliverance from slavery 2d poverty. ... 
Engels saw the key difference in the other-worldliness of 
Christianity. But Kautsky, rightly or wrongly, saw Christianity 
as itself originally concerned with an earthly deliverance. “The 
liberation from poverty which Christianity declared was at 
first thought of quite realistically. It was to take place in the 
world and not in Heaven.’ Only later was Christianity perverted 
by other-worldliness. This strain of political radicalism is 
usually evoked to some degree by unjust social orders and is 
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likely to be evoked in the 1960s. But the strain for Christians, 
especially younger Christians, will arise when they find Chris- 
tianity once again blessing the established social forms. Although 
the affluent society can afford other and more expensive opiates, 
it will contrive to find Christianity indispensable. 

One reason for this is that our social structure will generate 
in individuals deep anxiety about status. Another more impor- 
tant one is that to celebrate the great movements of birth and 
death and marriage there are no rituals but those of religion. 
Only religion seems to give meaning to those occasions which 
are felt to be important. In Christianity there are cases of 
symbolism imperfectly comprehended in which the under- 
nourished imagination can find refreshment. Moreover, 
Christianity provides some release from the sense of helplessness 
which is so widespread. Every few months the world seems 
liable to nuclear destruction; the social units are so large as to 
be clearly out of control; all the conquests of space by science 
often deepen the individual’s sense of insignificance. The very 
simple need to believe in a loving father outside whose care not 
a sparrow, not a fundamental particle, perishes is unlikely to 
die. But because the rift between the symbolism of Christianity 
and the social structure is now so great the individual’s help- 
lessness will in fact be increased. His resort to religion will 
console him at the cost of leaving him understanding still less. 
For so long as he believes he is helpless he grasps something 
important about himself, a small first step towards ending his 
helplessness. Whereas a religious belief that he is helpless only 
in an earthly sense deprives him of the stimulus to look further. 

At the same time the assimilation of the church to the social 
order means that churchmen for the most part passively reflect 
the dominant values. Where one does find social protest, it is 
always neatly balanced by the presence in the church of 
defenders of the status quo. The vast mass of church members are 
unradical middle-class people. Thus the church milieu in 
which the Christian lives and the motives which lead people 
to the church will be socially conservative. This will intensify 
the strain upon those Christians whose values do lead them 
into conflict with the existing order, especially young Chris- 
tians. What sort of question will confront them? 

From time to time issues arise such as that of apartheid or 
those raised by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Christians find themselves working side by side with Marxists 
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and other non-Christians on a basis of deep agreement. On the 
same issues they find themselves divided from many of their 
fellow Christians in the profoundest way. This is bound to raise 
for them the question of how and why different people in the 
community take up different attitudes. They are bound, if they 
are serious, to become aware of the psychological and socio- 
logical roots of such attitudes. If they look back to the struggle 
of the seventeenth century they will find religious motivations 
omnipresent and extremely powerful. If they look at the 
twentieth again they will find religious motivations restricted 
to a minority anyway and not always very strong there. They 
will be forced to enquire about the nature of the change from 
one society to another and the nature of the society in which 
the contemporary church lives. Above all they will begin to 
provide sociological explanations of facts which they have been 
brought up to hear theologically explained. 

Someone is bound to say at this point that to give sociological 
(or biological or physical) explanations is in no way incom- 
patible with giving theological explanations. Divine creation is 
not a rival explanation to natural selection, and divine vocation 
is not an alternative which excludes social rdle. But this is a 
dangerous defence for religion, if applied too generally. Upon 
the matter of the possible use of the H-bomb, as to whether it 
would ever be permissible to use it or not, one would expect a 
divinely inspired morality to be clear. And if it is not clear, is 
it sin that clouds the minds of Christians or what? Or does sin 
cloud the minds of those who take one view but not of those who 
take the other? Or what? I think asking these questions reveals 
very clearly that the moral situation and the motivation of 
Christians is the same as that of everybody else. And then what 
of grace and guidance? 

What I am arguing is that participation in those political 
and social movements into which their Christianity will help 
to push some more radical members of the church will raise for 
these people just the questions which may lead them out of the 
church in a Marxist direction. 

One additional reason for thinking that this might happen is 
that something not too unlike this path was taken by the 
founders of Marxism. Engels had a pietist Evangelical back- 
ground; Marx’s school essays on religion still survive. They are 
warmly eulogistic of what Marx took to be Christianity. The 
secularized Christianity of Feuerbach was a bridge for both of 
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them to their later positions. The category of ‘alienation’ was 
precisely that by which the young Marx passed from quasi- 
theological to quasi-sociological explanations. Its original 
Hegelian use in which it stands for the rupture between finite 
and Absolute Spirit makes it almost a pseudonym for ‘original 
sin’. Its later Marxist use makes it descriptive of certain types 
of economic activity. 

The religious dimension in Marxism survived to Marxism’s 
detriment and helped to shape the forms of its corruption. 
Bukharin noted that: ‘One of the most widespread forms of 
ideological class-struggle against Marxism is its treatment as an 
eschatological doctrine, with all its accompaniments of chiliasm, 
of soteriology, of myth.’ In fact, of course, in its attitude to 
heresy and orthodoxy, in its ecclesiology of the party, and in 
its apotheosis of Stalin, Soviet Marxism revealed the recurrence 
of religious patterns. (I do not mean this to be taken as an 
explanation of Stalinism.) And those Marxists who broke with 
Stalinism have been divided into those who retained the 
religious element in their Stalinism but merely changed their 
religion, and those who had to embark on a new criticism of a 
religion of which they had long thought themselves free. 

It will be objected to this whole discussion that I have talked 
about the possible effect of Marxism on Christians but not vice 
versa. There is a good reason for this over and above my own 
standpoint. The history of Marxism over the past years is so 
defaced by crimes and betrayals that anyone who is not yet 
disillusioned with Marxism is unlikely to be so in the near 
future. Marxists will remain few in number. Christians are 
much more numerous and this fact alone makes it probable 


that the very small traffic between the two doctrines will be 
largely one way. 


‘Let’s hope.’ 

‘You might pray,’ I laughed. 

‘Never does me any good. I’ve never gotten anything I prayed 
for. Have you?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Oh, rot,’ said Brett. ‘Maybe it orks for some people, though. 
You don’t look very religious, Jake. 

‘I’m pretty religious.’ 

‘Oh, rot,’ said Brett. ‘Don’t start proselytizing today. Today’s 
going to be bad enough as it is.’ 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY (The Sun Also Rises) 








THAT NIGHT IN THE TEPI 


Humphry Osmond 


For some people the door to the gods is opened by drugs, as reported 
in this remarkable account of an Indian religious ceremony in Canada. 
The author, Dr Osmond, is a psychiatrist who has been conducting 
researches into mind-changing substances for the past ten years. He 
introduced Aldous Huxley to mescalin. He coined the word ‘“psyche- 
delic’? (mind manifestor) to distinguish between this aspect of a 
variety of chemical substances which alter the mind, and the “psycho- 
mimetic’, or psychosis-mimicking, substances. With Dr Hoffer, 
he recently published The Chemical Basis of Clinical Psychiatry, 
and he is now preparing a non-technical book on his researches, 
Persistent Folly, from which the following report is taken. The 
main object of Dr Osmond’s researches has been to enquire into the 
nature and treatment of schizophrenia, With his colleagues he has 
found increasing evidence that it is caused by chemical abnormality, 
connected with the breakdown of adrenalin in the body. Until last 
month Dr Osmond was Superintendent of the Saskatchewan 
Hospital. 


THE NATIVE AMERICAN CHURCH is an indigenous re- 
ligious movement starting in the south-west of the United 
States. It has three main features: (i) the use of peyote, which 
is derived from the dried tops of the cactus Anhelonium William- 
sit, which contains mescalin, a psychedelic or mind manifester; 
(ii) the combination of certain Indian religious motifs; (iii) 
certain ‘Christian’ themes fused together in a manner accept- 
able to many Indians today. My interest in this movement 
was a professional one springing from my researches into 
psychedelics, which the Indians use in a group setting. So far 
as we can make out, the Indians are the first people who used 
these substances together with certain aspects of Christianity. 
We had heard about them in different ways. Religious people 
who wanted their sect suppressed had published complaints in 
various newspapers. There had been questions and statements 
from a Minister in the House of Commons at Ottawa. A police 
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report which we read suggested that peyote was both a danger- 


‘ ous poison and a drug of addiction. Professor Charles Seevers 


of Ann Arbor, one of the world’s leading authorities on both 
peyote and mescalin, one of its active principles, has frequently 
stated that it was of low toxicity and he had no evidence of 
anyone becoming addicted to it. The U.S. Public Health 
Service Narcotics Section at Fort Leavensworth have never 
treated a peyote addict. One of the clearest and kindest accounts 
of them and their religion came from the late Professor J. S. 
Slotkin of the University of Chicago. He had visited the 
Canadian branches of the Native American Church of North 
America in the summer of 1956. He told us they were being 
persecuted, not very obviously, thoroughly or determinedly, 
but although it was mild and intermittent, it was persecution 
all the same. “Their conditions are wretched. They are 
demoralized. Many of them hate and despise farming. The 
Native American Church is something of their own, born of 
their misfortunes and developed from their pre-Columbian 
traditions. It has grown and flourished in spite of white men 
and this makes it even more precious to the Indians.’ 

Slotkin thought we could do no harm by attending one of 
their services and we might help. It would at least show them 
that all white men were not hostile. Their services have only 
been described as orgies by those who have never attended 
them. We corresponded in a desultory way with the Indians of 
the Red Pheasant Band, from among whose members most of 
the congregation of the Native American Church of Canada 
was drawn. The Church had been duly registered as a religious 
body and so were safe from direct persecution. But the supply of 
peyote, their ceremonial cactus, came from the United States, 
and this made them vulnerable to administrative pressure. In 
September 1956 we learnt that Mr Frank Takes Gun, President 
of the Native American Church of North America, was plan- 
ning to come north from his home in Montana to see how 
his fellow church members were faring in Canada. Shortly 
after this we were invited to North Battleford, where a service 
was to be arranged in the grounds of the old fort. We arrived 
there one October afternoon, a glowing day in early fall. 

I was tired and a little apprehensive on at least two counts. 
My colleagues and I had decided that while they would watch 
and record the ceremony, I should take part in it and observe 
from the inside, as it were. I did not wholly enjoy the idea of 
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taking peyote although I have used a variety of mind-changing 
substances in the last few years. These have included taking 
harmola, the seeds of Syrian Rue, which has a disgusting taste; 
kava-kava, the roots and leaves of a South Sea island pepper 
plant; ololiuqui, the seeds of Rivea Corymbosa, a vine-like 
plant from Mexico, once the chief and sacred narcotic of the 
Aztecs. I had also taken chemically pure mescalin, one active 
principle of peyote, and the immensely powerful lysergic acid 
diethylamide, both derived from plants. In addition we had 
worked with a new group of substances whose use in this field 
had been discovered in Saskatchewan. These are derived from 
adrenalin, of which adrenochrome and adrenolutin are avail- 
able as pure chemicals. I had, however, never taken peyote 
before. I found its dried, shrivelled and furry appearance 
uninviting, and report said it frequently produced nausea and 
vomiting. I did not relish the idea of vomiting in public. My 
second worry was a more serious one. I had much sympathy 
for the Indians and wanted to assist their cause, but as an 
honest observer I would have to report everything that 
happened. I was concerned lest the service should be ill con- 
ducted. Mr Takes Gun was clearly worried about me. He 
told me repeatedly that they would have good clean city 
mains water and that the cups would be personal and hygienic. 
The peyote, he assured me, would not be difficult to take, but 
would be made soft with a coffee grinder and wrapped indivi- 
dually in Kleenex. 

We crossed the golden valley of the South Saskatchewan 
River and drove up the hillside to the old fort. They had set 
the tepi on the short grass inside the stockade. It was small 
and pale, its ventilator flapping in the breeze. The clear night 
sky with the stars appearing and the faint swirl of northern 
lights seemed about to engulf us. Outside the tepi there was a 
great stack of small logs. The ceremonial fire was laid in the 
centre of the tepi ready for lighting. It was between the horns 
of the low crescent-moon altar shaped from moulded earth. 
Only the fire-tender occupied this middle space. The rest of 
us, eight observers, including two journalists, and fourteen 
Indian worshippers were ranged round the circumference of 
the tepi. Apart from Mr Takes Gun and his colleague Mr 
Russell, who had driven up from Montana, our hosts came 
from Saskatchewan, mostly from the Red Pheasant Band, 
I sat on Mr Takes Gun’s left hand so that I could learn about 
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the ceremony from him. He was the leader and Mr Russell on 
his right hand was his drummer. In a tepi one sits with one’s 
back slightly bent and one’s head forwards. However one 
places the legs they get stiff, the long hamstring muscles in 
particular. Cramping pains can be a nuisance. Mr Russell 
played the fire taps on his drum and the fire-tender lit the 
prepared wood. Sparks rose up and fluttered in the darkness 
above us before vanishing. The tepi was filled with the pleasant 
acrid smell of sage, thyme and burning logs. Mr Takes Gun 
put a single leaf and then a large peyote button on the moon 
altar. The rest of us remained seated and he was silent. He 
consulted his watch from time to time. At eight-thirty he 
began to read a written address which he had with him. He 
asked for ‘religious freedom for the Indian form of Christianity’. 
He quoted the Declaration of Independence with its inalienable 
rights, which include religious freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness. The long Indian faces, dark in the fireglow, ex- 
pressed melancholy, dolor, tragedy. ‘We want to be let alone 
to worship our God as we wish.’ He then addressed the observers 
directly, ‘I trust you will tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth so help us God.’ I wondered how I would be able to 
communicate the solemnity of that frail tepi. It was like being 
inside a lighted Japanese lantern, suspended in eternity. 

The smoke starts the ceremony proper. The Indians are 
masters of symbolism; a few eagle feathers, a pinch of sweet 
herbs, a little water drum, a gourd rattle, a fire and little more 
are all the aids which they need for worship. For them every- 
thing that is, is holy. They have no written prayers, but as 
among the Quakers, everyone prays according to his conscience. 
So a cigarette made from corn husks symbolizes for them the 
purification and dedication of the human spirit to a greater 
spirit. The tobacco was handed around in a soft leather pouch. 
It was runny, with many small grains. I am not a smoker. I 
fashioned my cigarette clumsily, the tobacco leaked out, and 
the result was rather emaciated. A glowing brand was passed 
around for lighting the cigarettes. Shortly after mine was lit 
I choked. The fire felt very hot on my face, almost scorching, 
while behind I was chilly. It did not seem a good start for the 
evening. 

While Mr Russell beat the drum Mr Takes Gun chanted 
and shook the rattle. Sometimes he used English and sometimes 
his own tongue. His voice rose effortlessly from a firm baritone 
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to a high, clear falsetto: 


Dear Heavenly Father, 

These poor people surrendered all their lands 

To the Government of Canada — their conditions 
Are pitiful. 

Dear Heavenly Father — bless my people back home 


Then he continued in his own tongue which seemed made for 
rhetoric, for declamation, and his voice rose in searching 
falsetto. The Indians maintained a low background of song in 
their three different languages. The faces of his fellow worship- 
pers were angry, resigned, supplicating, shifting with the 
changes of rhythm and the flickering fire. The chorus ceased 
from time to time and the leader continued alone, his voice 
cascading and dying away, the song of a bird fluttering against 
a great storm. The fire glowed. An Indian wept. We placed our 
cigarettes around the base of the moon altar. 

At about 9 p.m. the peyote was brought in. It was carried in 
a little white cloth sack which was handed from person to 
person. Mine came separately. It had been macerated in a 
coffee grinder and each button wrapped in a white tissue, so 
courteous are the Indians. They themselves crunched the hard, 
dry, furry cactus tops determinedly as one cracks nuts with 
one’s teeth. I nibbled cautiously at my soft, damp residue. It 
had a sharp taste which lingers in the mouth. It is bitter and 
sour on the stomach. It repeats on one. It is not as bad as 
ololiuqui and is pleasant compared with the sour, oily, rancid 
seed of the Syrian Rue. Mr Takes Gun belched a little after 
swallowing his. Peyote takers, making a virtue of neces- 
sity, sometimes allege there is something specially valuable 
about the nausea which it induces in some people. As in other 
religions, rationalizations are always ready to help out anything 
unpalatable. I was glad when I swallowed the last bit of peyote. 
My apprehensions about vomiting were unnecessary. 

The drumming and singing continued. The water drum is 
made of blackened iron covered with hide. Seven knobs on the 
side represent the dipper stars. Behind the singing there is 
always drumming and rattling. The drum beats in the brain 
and wearied me; every drummer seemed much the same. The 
fire-tender moved the ashes into the space between the horns of 
the moon, so that it gradually filled up with fine wood ashes. 
I had respect for the ceremony. It was reverent and well 
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conducted. But I was still not of the group even though I was 
among them. I scribbled away at my note pad and often 
watched my observing colleagues who were at the other side of 
the tepi. 

At about 9.15 I wrote, “The young man with the superb 
face, puzzled by his fate — he has a kingly face’, and again, 
‘If feeling gets to God, this must.’ 

By 9.45 there was a ghost of brilliant colour in my eye 
grounds when I closed my lids. I felt remote and slightly 
depressed. The roof flap fluttered like a lost soul. The tepi is a 
microcosm, a tiny mirror for the universe. The fire glowed red 
and smokeless; the fire-tender hands round a smouldering brand 
for those who want to smoke. Mr Takes Gun recited prayers 
in his language — as he smoked his hands moved with extra- 
ordinary delicacy. It was an unorgiastic orgy. The Indians sing 
without opening their mouths much, and often they hardly 
move their lips. They sing with their sound box and chest 
while we use our lips, tongue and sound box. I was never 
quite sure where the singing was coming from and it was 
sometimes almost impossible to decide who was singing and 
who was not. 

By about ten I had become more aware of what was happen- 
ing and recognized that peyote was starting to affect me. My 
sight was sharper and my hearing more acute. I found it hard 
to write and did so reluctantly because, as I noted, ‘it broke 
the chain of feeling’. I got nothing down on my pad for the 
next hour and a half. Visual changes continued and increased 
during this time. They never became very marked, but at times 
the Indians seemed hostile. Their faces became distorted with 
anger. I realized that this was probably the effect of peyote 
and so did not become panicky. I felt that I was an intruder 
whom the Indians did not trust — they had no special reason to. 
I did not seem close to them. A photographer took some flash 
pictures at about ten or fifteen minutes before midnight and 
then I started writing again. The Indians chanted, drummed 
and used the gourd rattle. Only their faces were impassive. 
The ceremonial swept me along with it. Peyote worked slowly 
and subtly. It is well suited for a gathering of this sort where 
people of differing temperaments, who do not necessarily share 
a common language, worship together and explore reality 
without the cushion of words and supported mainly by ritual. 

At midnight water was brought in. This was the pure city 
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mains water which Mr Takes Gun had promised me earlier. It 
was passed round and we drank from individual paper cups. 
This could have been depressingly hygienic but the intention 
was a generous one to put me at my ease. He then said, ‘Pray 
to God and ask him to bless the water.’ He explained that the 
Indians held their services at night, while the white man sleeps, 
because God would have time to spare for his Indian friends. 
He urged his fellow Indians to bring up their children to be 
intelligent and progressive, adding, “We are representing our 
lives here.’ Then he left us and, walking round the outside of 
the tepi, blew piercing blasts on an eagle’s bone whistle at the 
four compass points. The sound shrilled through aeons of 
space and corridors of time. It echoed to eternity. When he 
came back to us he prayed, “That the Universe may prevail.’ 

Shortly after this my fellow observers left for what must have 
been twenty minutes or so, but it could have been as many 
centuries. I stayed behind with the Indians and I became part 
of that little band of worshippers. I entered their world where 
for generation upon generation they had hunted the buffalo. 
They had lived with and on the buffalo. They were of one 
piece. They were the buffalo. Their lives were part of those 
shaggy, lumbering beasts whose myriads roamed the great 
plains. The drumming was the steady running of man with his 
dog padding beside him. It was the pawing and thudding of 
buffalo hooves crescendoing in thunder. It was the gentle 
crumpling of dung falling or the soft plop of a calf dropping on 
turf, soundless, yet heard by the hunter. The gourd evoked the 
endlessly sifting wind, catching at scrub and grass as it passed. 
It was the hissing of an arrow as it leaves the bow, or snakes 
by one’s head in battle. It was the sizzling of buffalo meat 
grilling on the camp fire and the creak of a hide tepi as the 
blizzard twists and whirls around it. The drumming was life 
and death, scarlet blood spurting from a stricken buffalo or 
from a fallen warrior. Yet it was also the first fluttering of a child 
inside its mother. As he sang a young man wept and Frank 
Takes Gun said, ‘Shed tears on mother earth that the Universal 
God may take pity on him.’ 

When my friends returned I felt that the Indians and I were 
we, and that for a little time, or more accurately, a different 
sort of time, I was of their world rather than that of my col- 
leagues and their conquerors. It was not simply that I realized 
they had a point of view which I could respect, but that I felt 
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in my bones as they felt in theirs. Looking back I do not believe 
that this was an illusion, for I continued to be much more 
aware of their way of looking at things. But how could one 
prove such an opinion — for we still have such few and crude 
instruments for measuring a man’s system of values. 

I was drenched in that world of sound, of singing, drumming 
and the subtly changing rhythms of drum, rattle and voice. 
We are a more visual people than the Indians and this is perhaps 
why they seem impassive to us. We watch, in particular, for 
changes in facial expression and do not notice the auditory 
signals with which the Indians communicate their feelings. 
Those long silences during which they let the unspoken flow 
between people simply make us tense, embarrassed, uneasy, 
and ready to burst into nervous chattering. 

The blue-shirted young man who had been weeping, said, 
‘Frank, can I have some more medicine?’ and the little sack 
was passed along to him. He crunched two more buttons and 
began to sing and use the gourd rattle while his companion 
drummed. His song rose above the drumming, was drowned 
by it and rose again and again, faltering but struggling still. 
It was an agony. The drum beats were strides of fate. Life must 
go on, pain or no pain. There could be no concessions. ‘The 
young man wept and sang for himself, for his people, for 
every human being who has ever quailed before the harshness 
of life. After singing he was easier and the rhythm of his 
drumming reflected this. I watched the young man and think 
I experienced some of the queasiness which peyote induced 
in him. Like most young men, he longed for a life that meant 
something — a life of action, danger, pain, defeat, torture and 
death at the hands of his enemies if necessary. A life like that of 
his ancestors who lived on the prairies for centuries before. 
Anything rather than the humiliating meaninglessness of the 
present. But the drumming told him, ‘You cannot go back. 
You can go forward. It will be rough, but it can be done.’ 

The fire-tender kept the hearth meticulously and the moon 
altar which had started as a thin crescent filled up steadily. 
When a singer had sung his song the Indians sat in silence and 
absorbed it. They applauded with a low guttural noise which 
might be hum. They were polite, sensitive and seemed very 
courteous and alert towards each other and to their guests. 
By now it was almost three in the morning and most of the 
observers were asleep. One snored loudly and had to be 
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prodded by his neighbour. The visual imagery which I usually 
experience with psychedelic substances was much reduced 
in this setting and the auditory imagery very much increased. 
I responded to every nuance of their drumming. They use a 
tiny range of sound with which to express themselves, and this is 
saturated with emotion. The tepi smelt of wood and wood 
smoke, burning herbs, sweat. I noticed the tanginess of the 
smoke, like a kippering room. It clung to my hair and clothes 
for days afterwards. The Indians sang through the small hours 
of fleet horses and tireless riders, of unwearying runners and 
faithful dogs padding beside them. The stories are woven into 
the drum rhythms. They fanned themselves with a few eagle’s 
feathers, evoking arrow, war bonnet and battle club — endless 
parleys, pow-wows and ceremonial meetings. They had few 
songs of war and they returned always to the death of the 
buffalo, their banishment from the prairies, and so their un- 
manning and loss of their warrior status. The buffalo hoof 
beats are in them as the sound of the sea is in me from genera- 
tions of seafarers. 

By four-thirty I was becoming more aware of my hosts as 
individuals. We had experienced something together that 
cannot be contained in language. Poetry or music would come 
closer, but I am not a poet or a composer. Mr Russell had the 
black drum passed to him. He sucked a little water from it, 
taughtened the hide and smoothed it with a caress. Frank 
Takes Gun explained the next part of the ceremony. ‘You have 
only seen three last night, the leader, the drummer and the 
fireman. Now you will see the fourth. Thank God we have 
lived to see another day. We represent our lives: we don’t 
imitate anything. The foundations of human life rests with 
our mothers who delivered us into this world.’ The Mother 
stepped into the tepi through the door flap announced by the 
shrilling of the eagle’s bone whistle. She sat down by the white 
enamel water pot. The tepi was dim, the fire was low but some 
whisps of smoke rising from it seemed to surround her. She 
had a red blanket round her shoulders, a blue dress, smooth 
black hair and her face seemed very broad. She was greeted 
by a song of welcome with voices, drum and rattle. With the 
singing she became superb mother earth, mother prairie, grass, 
cow buffalo, mare and doe, the epitome of motherhood. 
The drum beating was not restful or sleep-inducing. It was 
the fecund pulsing of sex, passion, generation and death, sung 


Right: Lord of the Tent, a wooden carving of a 
Siberian household deity. Rautenstrauch - 
Joest-Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Cologne. 
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without guilt and without self-consciousness. The mother was 
weary, patient, tender but enduring. She stood behind all the 
men, drummer, fire-tender, leader. In front of her were the 
waters of life and death. Frank addressed her in the highest 
falsetto, a tearing, almost noiseless scream, the cry of the tiniest 
baby or of an old man breathing his last. It is unbearable. 
The mother could have been any age, maid, mother or crone, 
from 16 to 116. 

Mr Dave Stone, the oldest man present, spoke to the mother 
in his high, light voice. His voice was very clear and would 
carry over great distances. The wind had risen and the day 
was being born with a storm. The old man called upon the 
mother and sprinkled dried sage on the fire, sweetening the 
air in her honour. She took a cigarette and lit it from the fire- 
tender’s brand. The smoke which she exhales is the life which 
she gives. Above her head the dawn lightened the tepi flap. 
The fire was low. She drew on the cigarette. Its glowing tip 
was as evanescent as a man’s life, almost aflame one moment, 
out the next. She prayed and smoked. This is the mother 
who bears the baby, who nurses and cossets the infant, who 
rears the child and watches him grow into a young warrior, 
drummer, fire-tender or leader, who is possessed by him and 
who laments him when he dies. She is indomitable. Warriors 
die, but the mother, slave or matriarch, she is always there. 
Her voice was low and clear. She dominated the tepi — the 
mother who bears and the mother who buries her children. 
Her prayers were followed by rumbles of agreement. She 
reaffirmed the will to endure, to live on. The worshippers were 
deeply moved. Frank whispered to me, “That is how much they 
respect their mothers.’ But it was more than respect, it was awe. 
She conveyed the sorrow of a woman’s lot in a destitute peopie 
The dawn caught the pointed top of the tepi, but below where 
we were sitting, the fire was so low that I could hardly see to 
write. Mr Russell whispered to me ‘Praying with the smoke - 
something good — something lasting forever.’ 

The blue-shirted warrior is almost reconciled to living an 
unheroic, undionysiac life. It is against his whole being. But 
the drumming, the singing and peyote has worked its magic. 
The buffalo are no more; the dawn is coming; there is a life to 
face now. Frank Takes Gun prayed: “This is the way God made 
this religion. It is a little tiresome. But it’s got to take its way.’ 

The observed are awake and alert. The observers mostly 
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sleeping. At six dawn came to us as the tepi flap was opened. 
We had wrestled with the angel. We had grappled with the 
Heavenly Father. Water was poured into the hygienic cups 
again and a little more was put into the drum. I was asked to 
say a few words, the stranger whom they had made welcome 
and allowed to enter into their mystery. I thanked them for 
their kindness to me and told them that I would do my best to 
tell people about their worship clearly and honestly. I also 
said that it would be no easy matter to convey to those who had 
not shared our experience and who do not have the Indian 
sense of oneness with life. A child had come into the world 
again. Dawn lit the stockade and the wind was chilly. The 
voice of the singers rose clear and high — a child’s cry of delight 
at buffalo hooves thundering far away. The fire flared a little 
as if trying to hold back the morning, but it failed. The centre 
of the tent floor was covered by a great greyish white half-moon 
of charred wood ashes. The mother left us. The barrier of 
everyday life began to return. 
: * * 


The sun was just coming up when we left them at about 
half-past six. We felt that our Indian hosts would be easier if 
they could have their morning feast without us. There were 
handshakes and promises that we would do our best to tell our 
people about their religion. As I left the tent I took a last look 
at the whitish-grey expanse of the moon altar: the three young 
men, including blue-shirt, were singing and drumming together 
by the door flap. They were very blithe. The tepi seemed too 
small and frail to have contained so much, but the drum beats 
surged out of it as evidence of the extraordinary power con- 
centrated there. I slept a little and thought much when I 
returned to the hotel. I felt relaxed and happy. I felt that I 
had seen the Indians and what I had seen had cheered me. I 
wrote at this time, only a few hours after the ceremony, ‘We 
cannot ape them, but we can learn from them and perhaps 
gradually adapt their religion to our needs as they have adapted 
ours — feel tired, at peace, an enlarging of the spirit.’ A little 
later on my way back from North Battleford I noted, ‘Peyote 
simply reveals what is the potential in all of us. The Indians 
whose gifts have for so long been run down by the whites, have 
found that in spite of being poor Indians the spirit of God is 
still with them. This is an immense advance. It is a new hope, 
a new humility, a new pride.’ 
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How does it look five years later? Has the wonder and beauty 
of those astonishing ten and a half hours receded so that they 
now seem unreal? Did the difficulty I found in writing about 
the experience of that strange night arise from a growing 
feeling that my notes were muddled and that I was as muddled 
as they? I do not think so. 

That night in the tepi has resulted in many studies by my 
colleagues and me. We have observed the effects of psychedelic 
substances on groups of people taking them together — for 
various reasons we did not use peyote. The Indians have been 
very skilful in structuring their ceremony so that it best meets 
their needs. They are such masters of symbol, ceremony and 
ritual, that this is hardly surprising. It would be unwise and 
impertinent to ape their religion, which developed from their 
agony when they lost their hunting grounds at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Our needs are very different from theirs. 
So we must follow a different route from their peyote road. 

We have suggestive evidence that psychedelics, properly 
used, can increase communication and understanding between 
those who take them together, and this is not simply a drug- 
induced delusion. It seems to persist long after the effects of 
the chemical have disappeared. This has not yet been proved. 
Proof in such a matter is not easy and so for the moment we 
have to rely on personal opinion. We have to find some way 
of showing these effects so that they can be easily understood. 
But we have to recognize that we are dealing with aspects of 
the human mind which are even more elusive and mysterious 
than the depths of space and time. 

Due to the interest and generosity of Mrs Eileen Garrett, 
President of the Parapsychology Foundation, several of us 
have taken part in two international conferences about psyched- 
elics. One was help in New York in November 1958 and the 
other in Le Piol, France, in July 1959. Both these conferences 
were attended by scientists of international repute. At both 
of them there was general agreement that these experiences 
induced by psychedelics which fall into the category of what 
William James called ‘unhabitual perception’ call for sustained 
enquiry and research. It was encouraging that the impetus for 
these meetings, which drew contributors from many countries, 
arose in the frail tepi raised by members of the Native Ameri- 
can Church, mostly from the Red Pheasant Band, above the 
South Saskatchewan River five years ago. 








GOD AND THE JEWS 


James Parkes 


“As the Christian maintains that God can operate in man individually, 
so Fudaism has always maintained that God operates in man in com- 
munity,’ says James Parkes. But Judaism today is in difficulties. Here 
its future is discussed by a leading expert. A Guernseyman, born in 1896, 
James Parkes is a priest of the Church of England who, after some years’ 
work in student organizations, has devoted more than thirty years of his 
life to the study of relations between the Jewish and non-Fewish worlds. 
In this interest he has travelled extensively in Europe, America and 
the Middle East; and has written a number of books of which The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, The Jew in the 
Medieval Community, The History of Palestine 135-1948 
and a Penguin Special entitled Antisemitism: An Enemy of the 
People are among the best known. His most recent book, The 
Foundations of Judaism and Christianity, 7s a study of the 
period from 500 B.C. to A.D. 200. 


THE NUMBER Of ‘Gentile’ scholars who concern themselves 
with Judaism has always been very small. Of this little band 
the most controversial figure today is undoubtedly Professor 
Toynbee. He has castigated Jews from outside as no one else 
has dared to do, and he has at the same time spoken of Judaism 
as possessing qualities essential to the world’s spiritual life of the 
future, qualities which he sees exemplified in the Diaspora and 
endangered by the existence of Israel. Part of the abiding value 
of his work is that it is always so sensitive in its analysis and so 
honest in its values that, if one disagrees with it, one is auto- 
matically compelled to go at least as deep as he has into the 
subject. Toynbee has spoken of Jewry and its destiny on a 
number of occasions in recent years, and he has written on it 
both in his monumental Study and in his latest reflections 
thereon. There is, therefore, ample material on which to form a 
judgement. 

My disagreement starts from the very beginning of any 
study of Judaism, and its relation with the Jewish people. I 
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do not believe it is possible to understand its past, or discuss its 
future, except on the basis that Judaism is the religion of a 
people, of a natural community. The Christian West has in recent 
centuries, largely as a result of the bellicose nature of Christian 
churches, made a sharp distinction between religion and 
nation. It has tried to protect national and political life from 
religious conflict, ecclesiastical domination, or theological 
interference. To the Victorian it seemed obvious that religion 
was a private affair, and that it was bad form to pry into a 
neighbour’s spiritual life. Politics, on the other hand, was the 
art of the possible, and the irruption into the political field of 
religious principles and morals was doctrinaire, disturbing, and 
undesirable. Today, when the secular states of the West have 
crushed the ordinary man in two world wars, deprived him of 
his individual liberty in wide fields in all countries, and in all 
fields in some, we may be excused for doubting whether the 
separation of politics and religion has really been a final 
solution of man’s social problem, or as beneficial as was hoped 
by the heirs of the wars of religion of the seventeenth century. 

The distinction between religion and political or social life 
is a separation which Judaism and its predecessor, the religion 
of Israel, has consistently refused to accept. It is not only that 
factually there would be no Judaism if there were no Jews, and 
that historically there would be no Jews had there not been 
Judaism, but that fundamentally Judaism could never accept 
the idea that religion was a purely personal matter, unconcerned 
with the regulation of social conduct. In principle one ought to 
be able to add ‘and political conduct’; and if one could really 
do so now, in 1961, then one might say of the future of Judaism 
that it was obviously destined to provide the spiritual dynamic 
which could hoist the world out of its present deplorable 
condition. For the ethical and moral ideas which lie behind 
contemporary Judaism are those with which we are familiar in 
the great prophets of the Bible; and the monotheism which lies 
behind these ideas is no exclusive possession of Judaism, but is 
common to that religion and to its daughter faiths, Christianity 
and Islam. 

Alas, one cannot do so. And this for a variety of reasons. 
These all stem from a historical rather than a theological 
foundation. They are the varied consequences of the strange — 
indeed unique — history through which the Jewish people have 
passed in the last two thousand years. There are the psychio- 
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logical consequences of persecution; and Jews have had full 
measure of persecution, from both the Christian and the 
Muslim majorities under which they have lived for more than a 
thousand years. There are the hardening and narrowing 
consequences of the perpetual denigration and insult to which 
they and their religion have been subjected, both by scholars 
and leaders and by the general populace with whom they 
inevitably had daily contacts of every kind. There is the almost 
pathological insistence on those otherwise unimportant matters 
which ensure an omnipresent factual separation between Jew 
and Gentile; and which are the inevitable outcome of Jews 
being everywhere a minority, and are justified by fear of the 
conversionist efforts of the majorities, especially the Christian 
majority, surrounding and pressing in on them. 

These three factors in the historic Jewish situation would, in 
any case, need to be redressed before Judaism could be con- 
sidered an effective influence for good in the non-Jewish 
world. But they are not the only consequences of the peculiarity 
of Jewish history. Equally penetrating in its effects has been the 
immensity of the Jewish dispersion. There are, of course, other 
religions whose adherents live as dispersed minorities, and the 
Parsees are frequently quoted as a parallel to the Jews. But the 
parallel is one of those analogies whose lines, though protracted 
ever so far both ways, will never meet. Factually, the Jewish 
dispersion is unique in its fundamental characteristic, which is 
this: Jews are simultaneously integral members of the most 
progressive — if that is the right term — and the most retarded 
contemporary societies, and their Judaism is likewise. 

This anomaly or paradox reaches its supreme expression in 
Israel, where every concordant and discordant note of Jewish 
history and of Judaism meets and jostles in inextricable 
propinquity. An ultra-modern society, arising from, and foun- 
ded on, the oldest religious dream in the contemporary world, 
bases its total social, political and economic expression on the 
experiences of Jews in the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
West; and is confronted with a religious expression of Judaism 
which is without any experience or knowledge of the factors 
which have made modern Israel and the modern Israeli. 
For the ultra-orthodox Jews of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Safed and 
elsewhere, have passed into twentieth-century Israel from, at 
latest, the pre-emancipation eighteenth century in Eastern 
Europe or Islam. And they have brought with them a Judaism 
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hammered out in centuries of discussion and experience of life 
in eastern European ghettoes or Islamic mellahs, which is 
almost wholly unrelated to the moral problems confronting 
a modern state. 

During the centuries which lie between the defeat in A.D. 135 
and the emancipation which started with the American and 
French Revolutions, Jews lived an ever more restricted life, 
elaborating a pattern which was quasi-universally accepted, 
because unity was absolutely necessary within the scattered 
ghettoes hemmed in by a hostile world. As the Jewish world 
became smaller, so the scholars used smaller and smaller 
brushes to paint their pictures of religious duties; and it is with 
such brushes that they now approach the problems of modern 
Israel. It is as though a miniaturist was essaying to paint Sir 
James Thornhill’s ceiling in the Painted Hall at Greenwich 
with brushes appropriate to a surface two inches square. 

Unable to live life on the miniature scale of the ghetto as 
they entered into the heritage of emancipation, very large 
numbers of Jews in Germany and the West translated the 
meticulous duties of historic orthodoxy into the great moral 
opportunities of nineteenth-century citizenship by substituting 
the fundamental utterances of the prophets for the serried 
regulations of the rabbis. They believed themselves to be 
returning to the roots of their religion, the traditionalists saw in 
them only the desertion of its fruits. 

The dilemma of the future can be easily deduced from the 
obvious weaknesses of these two positions, taken by themselves. 
On the one hand you cannot determine the life of a nation by 
reducing it to the scale of a ghetto; and, on the other, you 
cannot change societies by uttering even the noblest general- 
izations. It was not the great prophets who abolished idolatry 
among Jews, it was the Pharisees by their precise institution and 
regulation of regular Sabbath worship in every community 
in which Jews lived. Societies change by changing the concrete 
laws and practices by which their daily lives are determined. 
Judaism, as the religion of a community, has been right to 
insist on the importance of concrete duties in concrete situ- 
ations. 

The future of Judaism depends on the place at which the new 
equilibrium can be found between ghetto life and citizenship, 
between tradition and new interpretation. At present there is 
no effective relationship between the two positions. Each 
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proclaims the other a deserter, and it takes a Gentile to realize 
how completely Jewish both the two positions are, and how 
honestly and directly they both arise out of the tri-milleniai 
Jewish past. 

It probably also takes a Gentile to diagnose the necessary 
medicine; certainly the diagnosis that I am about to make 
would not be made by any Jewish scholar whom I know. It is 
that the necessary medicine is the emergence of an auth- 
entically Jewish theology. For centuries Jews lived in the 
monotheistic atmosphere created by the religions of Christianity 
or Islam, so that they scarcely needed a monotheism of their 
own. Today such an atmosphere no longer exists, and in its 
poverty Jewish theological thinking has no clothes to hide its 
nakedness. The issue is a theological one, because both sides 
rightly and naturally claim the authority of God for their 
interpretation of Judaism. Since the interpretations are so 
contrary as to cancel one another out, the relationship between 
them can only be discovered, or re-discovered, by reference to 
the character and activity attributed in Jewish thinking to the 
God with whom both the principles and the laws are believed 
to originate. 

A great deal of the present good-will between the Western 
Churches, Roman, Anglican, and Reformed, arises from the 
increasing custom of reading each others’ theological works, 
admitting their influences, regarding them in many cases as 
‘Christian’ thinking rather than as ‘Roman’ or ‘Presbyterian’ 
or sectarian, and so getting used to each others’ expression and 
experience of a common faith and origin. There still are, of 
course, deep differences, and there is still the formal Roman 
pretension that the future of the rest of us can only be complete 
submission and absorption into Rome, to which we have no 
separate contribution to make. But every year that becomes 
more a formal statement and less a spiritual reality. 

So far as I know it, the religious position of Jewry is much 
more like the religious position of Western Christendom in the 
seventeenth century. The insidious word ‘authentic’ constantly 
obtrudes into the claims of the traditionalists, adding nothing 
to their own position but denying the right to any position 
whatever of those who disagree with them. The assumption is 
constantly made that the natural destiny of a great and ancient 
religious tradition is to have only one expression to which all 


| must conform. How devastating these assumptions can be in 
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practice can be seen in Israel. They are tragic when they are put 
forward by a thoroughly other-worldly church. Put forward by 
the traditionalists of Judaism in twentieth-century Israel they 
have led to injustice, to violence, to political blackmail, to the 
absence of all moral authority in the religious leadership, and 
to the obscuring of the true and splendid values of Judaism in 
the eyes of a large percentage of the Jewish citizens of the 
country. 

There does not appear to me to be a way out of this unhappy 
situation except by going behind the present controversy to the 
basic theological issue, to the scholarly discussion of the nature 
of God and of the divine — human relationship as Judaism has 
seen and sees it. In the nineteenth-century controversy between 
religion and science Jews had the advantage over Christians, in 
that they had not an outworn theological orthodoxy to defend. 
They could accept the new worlds of science with equanimity. 
The situation is reversed in the twentieth century. The theo- 
logical revival which has taken place in Christendom has 
assured a certain security in a bewildering world to millions of 
ordinary men. In Judaism, traditional and progressive, neither 
side offers this security. One side sees only a fight against the 
contemporary current, and the other swims with it in insecurity 
equal to that of any other bewildered denizen of the ‘century 
of the common man’, 

The mainspring of the Christian revival has grown out of 
personal needs, and is related to the problem of man as person, 
maintaining his identity and integrity in the vast pressure- 
cooker of modern society, with its increasingly absorbing 
claims, and with its increasing skill in the exploitation of mass 
media for the control of opinion. What a Jewish theology should 
be able to establish is that the same divine power which relates 
itself to contemporary man as person, relates itself to the 
contemporary human society of which the person is a member. 
As the Christian believes that God can operate in man indi- 
vidually, so Judaism has always maintained that God operates 
in man in community. Jews are not apt to echo the foolish 
statement one so often meets from Christian idealists that all 
our political issues would be solved if only all men were Chris- 
tians. They are not all Christians, and an intelligent God would 
have framed his relationship to his creation on the basis of 
making it work while it was still imperfect. It is this which the 
Jewish emphasis on mizwoth, commandments to be obeyed here 
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and now, has always maintained; and it is its emphasis on this 
that has kept Jewry alive through all its vicissitudes. 

it has done more. It has kept alive the Jewish expectation of 
the fulfilment of creation. Jews are unexpectedly optimistic in 
view of their history, and this optimism rests on an expectation 
that the world would ultimately reach its perfection by the 
development and application of ethical and moral ideals which 
have already been revealed to it. The personal ‘Messiah’ is a 
relatively unimportant figure in Jewish thought. The universal 
Messianic age of righteousness is fundamental. 

It is because the fulfilling of the will of God here and now, 
and the fulfilling of His will in creation as a whole, are the 
obverse and reverse of the same medal, that the insistences 
both of the traditionalists and the progressives are equally 
‘authentic’ Judaism. They were once visibly parts of one whole. 
The big problem of the future is to restore that relationship; 
and only then will Judaism have an obvious message to the 
non-Jewish world. 
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MY CONVERSION 


Muriel Spark 


Some people are born into a religious faith, others discover it for 
themselves. Next we present two illuminating testimonies by leading 
artists who talked to the TWENTIETH CENTURY about their 
conversion and their religious beliefs. First, that distinguished novelist 
Muriel Spark, a Catholic convert, describes her experiences in con- 
versation with W. J. Weatherby, who introduces the record. 
‘The fear of writers committed to a religious or a political faith is 
that it will blot their writing. Muriel Spark provides a lesson in how 
to make your faith help you as a writer without letting it hinder you: 
commitment without a price. Her galloping reputation as one of the 
Sreshest of British satirists since the war dates from her conversion: 
it gave her, as she says, ‘‘a norm” from which to work. It would 
be easy to guess from much of her work where her personal faith lies — 
Memento Mori is not only the title of one of her novels but the 
thought that haunts so many of her characters, haunts them because 
death is clearly not going to be the end. Equally well she catches 
people out who are really more dead than alive already and she under- 
lines the waste of it. But none of the Catholic undertones blots the 
surface of her writing: her clear, pointed style is a delight and her 
angle on life entirely her own. And the sparkle she puts into her 
books is obviously there, too, in the person.’ 


I WAS BORNin a very peculiar environment which :s difficult 
to locate. I am partly of Jewish origin, so my environment had 
a kind of Jewish tinge but without any formal instruction. My 
schooling was Presbyterian, but I had no definite clear beliefs 
at all up to 1952. I was terribly interested in the scriptures, 
but I never went to a Presbyterian church except perhaps for a 
special service. I was not brought up in any church-going 
environment, although my parents were really religious and 
believed in the Almighty. I think I had strong religious feelings 
as a child which were really bound up with art and poetry, 
although Christ was a romantic, moving figure. But between 
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my schooldays and 1952, I was almost completely indifferent. 

I began reading Newman — he was a tremendous influence — 
but the more religious people I met, the more I was put off 
following up what he wrote. I was put off a long time by 
individual Catholics, living ones, I mean. Good God, I used to 
think, if I become a Catholic, will I grow like them? Newman, 
I feel, was outstanding because he was a great man and would 
have been a great man if he had not been a Catholic. He was 
also a great writer, a persuasive stylist, which appealed to me 
greatly. You have to give everything he said respect because 
he had such a good mind. He took a lot of trouble over his 
conversion, a lot of personal trouble. 

My own conversion was really an instinctive rather than an 
intellectual experience. I suppose it was conditioned by the 
God-building atmosphere — with its very indefinite location — 
of my childhood. Newman helped me to find a definite location. 
I tried the Church of England first, I was an Anglo-Catholic 
for about nine months. I didn’t like some of the Roman 
Catholics I met awfully much, and they put me off for a long 
time. There were some nice people but I didn’t like the way 
they drummed things in. Yet now I think I would prefer to live 
with Catholics because I have not got to be so much on my 
watch with them. There are so many basic things in common 
and a kind of basic trust. 

Anyway, I decided at last to become a Catholic, by which 
time I really became very ill. I was going about, but I was 
ready for a breakdown. I think it was the religious upheaval 
and the fact I had been trying to write and couldn’t manage it. 
I was living in very poor circumstances and I was a bit under- 
nourished as well. I suppose it all combined to give me my 
breakdown. I had a feeling while I was undergoing this real 
emotional suffering that it was all part of the conversion. But 
I don’t know. It may have been an erroneous feeling. 

Much of the writing I had done up till then had been just 
critical work. I had won the Observer short story competition 
in 1951. I was an Anglican intellectually speaking in 1952, 
though I didn’t join them until the end of 1953. And I became 
a Catholic in 1954. I think there is a connection between my 
writing and my conversion, but I don’t want to be too dogmatic 
about it. Certainly all my best work has come since then. 

What happened was that Macmillans about that time had a 
new young man whose job was to find promising new writers 
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and he asked me to write a novel. I said I couldn’t do it at that 
time because I was not well enough. I hadn’t any money to 
write a novel with and so they offered to give me some. So I 
started one when I got better. It was not about my illness, it 
was about hearing voices, but suddenly I found I could write, 
things were taking shape as if there had been a complete re- 
organization of my mind. Graham Greene helped as a patron 
while I was struggling. I didn’t know him but he was very 
sweet and said he would give me some money until I was 
better. I didn’t meet him until much later and then I have only 
met him once. It’s quite a formal acquaintance, but his help 
then was invaluable. 

I suppose this first novel, The Comforters, really reflected my 
changed state. Its theme is really a convert and a kind of psychic 
upheaval. I didn’t start it until 1955 and then I had to stop 
work to type out half of it to raise more money for the second 
half. Before its publication in 1957, I did a collection of New- 
man letters with a friend of mine and was also able to have a 
job. When The Comforters was published it was a success, so I 
gave up the job and decided just to write. 

I’m quite sure that my conversion gave me something to work 
on as a Satirist. The Catholic belief is a norm from which one 
can depart. It’s not a fluctuating thing. I’m not advocating 
the Catholic Faith as this for everyone, but for me, it’s provided 
my norm. The Catholic Church for me is just a formal declara- 
tion of what I believe in any case. It’s something to measure 
from. But I never think of myself as a Catholic when I’m 
writing because it’s so difficult to think of myself as anything 
else. It’s all instinctive. This obviously affects the characters 
I write about and the way I see life in my books. There’s this 
strange question of inspiration and ideas. The first reaction I 
had when I became a Catholic was that my mind was far too 
crowded with ideas, all teeming in disorder. This was part of my 
breakdown. The oddest, most peculiar variety of themes and 
ideas of all sorts teemed in my head. I have never known such 
mental activity. It made me suffer a lot. But as I got better I 
was able to take them one at a time. They became manageable 
and now I feel there’s an inexhaustible fund of them. I never 
had any experience like that before. It was like getting a new 
gift. 

It is true that nothing I wrote before is to be compared with 
my work since, even for commonsense, though what I have 
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written recently is still quite defective. Only I can write now, 
I can get it down, whereas before I was blocked for a long time. 
When I got my ideas under control and personified and made 
characters, it coincided with the time I was beginning to get 
better and with my conversion. You mentioned the problems 
of the committed writer, but I don’t feel committed that way. 
It may be that I am one of those people who are in chains and 
don’t know it. People who don’t know say it’s like Soviet Russia, 
as if we get directives from priests and from the Pope telling 
us how to write. What nonsense! It may be different in coun- 
tries where there’s a censorship run by priests, but we are on 
toast here in England. If you make a name for yourself, every- 
body is your friend. 

Occasionally you may get a Catholic writing to you and say- 
ing you should be ashamed of yourself writing about sex. But 
you might get a Methodist of the same mental variety writing 
the same kind of thing. No matter what kind of Catholic 
criticism I got, I wouldn’t take any notice of it. What if a 
Vatican newspaper criticized me? It would have no effect on 
my writing. I would just treat it as a bit of a joke, whereas in a 
curious paradoxical way, when I was a non-Catholic, if the 
Archbishop had preached a sermon against a book of mine, I 
would have been terribly upset. Now I wouldn’t care very 
much. 

I take this attitude to Catholicism because it’s really a 
Christian thing to me conducive to individuality, to finding 
one’s own individual personal point of view. I find I speak far 
more with my own voice as a Catholic and I think I could 
prove it with my stuff. Nobody can deny I speak with my own 
voice as a writer now, whereas before my conversion I couldn’t 
do it because I was never sure what I was, the ideas teemed but 
I couldn’t sort them out, I was talking and writing with other 
people’s voices all the time. But not any longer. This is the 
effect of becoming a Christian. People talk about Catholics 
as if it’s the Co-op, a kind of spiritual Co-op which you join 
and get so many dividends. But the Catholic Faith really has 
enormous scope. 

It’s a bit of a nuisance not being able to have a sex life if 
you are not married, but it has its advantages if you have a 
vocation, a mind obsessed with a certain subject or a job to do in 
life. It’s not so easy for people less obsessed. The best thing 
then is to get married if you can. I don’t know how you manage 
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about children, I don’t quite understand that side of Catholic- 
ism. I married and had my son long before I became a Catholic. 
Perhaps I would feel a different sort of Catholic altogether if I 
was obliged to get married and obliged to have a large family. 
But then the psychological effect of birth control is a bad thing, 
I think. It’s a horrible thing for a woman. I did deal a little 
with it in a book of mine called The Bachelors. 

I like to get my actual writing done quickly. It works up in 
my head and then the actual physical work of writing takes 
eight weeks at the most. With a novel, you know the dialogue. 
It belongs to each character. But the narrative part — first or 
third person — belongs to a character as well. I have to decide 
what the author of the narrative is like. It’s not me, it’s a 
character. In some of the contemporary novels I’m not too 
keen on, the narrator is always the author, whether it’s first or 
third person narration. That gets monotonous. Every theme 
demands a different sort of commentator, a different intellec- 
tual attitude. In order to achieve that, you have to write the 
narrative from a consistent point of view that’s not your own. 
I really have to live with it and that’s why I have to do it 
quickly to maintain the consistency. If I stopped for a time, it 
would become all different, all wrong, when I started again. 
I’d lose the consistency. The narrator of Memento Mori, for 
example, would be an old wise person who knew how these 
other old people in the story really felt. 

My influences among writers? Well, those I have read 
deeply are Proust, Newman and Max Beerbohm. I have also 
read an awful lot of poetry. I’m not very well read in the novel. 
I like style very much. I’m prepared to read anyone with a good 
style, but I can’t read just floral stuff. I like subtle English 
prose with the shorter words the better and a nice witty turn 
to it all. The very good translation of Proust helped me a lot. 
I learnt from Proust that you can digress if you want and, as I 
was teeming with ideas, I wanted to do that, though of course 
I cut it down in the English way. 

Oh, I could go on forever about technique. Anybody with a 
good style, a good technique, is worth reading to see how far 
he can persuade you. He might have the most wonderful 
message under the sun to preach, but it’s not a bit of good 
unless you can persuade and give delight and pleasure. I 
didn’t get my style until I became a Catholic because you just 
haven’t got to care, and you need security for that. That’s the 
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whole secret of style in a way. It’s simply not caring too much, 
it’s caring only a little. I’m a great believer in providence. I 
believe that things work out providentially in a way. If some- 
thing happened to seriously suppress my work so that it was 
not able to reach the public I want to reach I feel it would be 
providential in a sense. I might not realize why at the time, but 
there would be some later development which would compen- 
sate. It’s not quite fatalism, but watching until you see the 
whole picture emerge. I do go by providence a lot. I have had 
to. 

Fiction to me is a kind of parable. You have got to make 
up your mind it’s not true. Some kind of truth emerges from it, 
but it’s not fact. One of the things which interested me par- 
ticularly about the Church was its acceptance of matter. So 
much of our world rejects it. We’re not happy with things. We 
want machines to handle them. What always puzzles me is 
where some credit lines in television or radio programmes say 
‘idea by so-and-so’. It seems absolutely corrupt. I always think 
of ideas as free currency. I only claim the credit for what I do 
with my ideas. 

I think of the artist as a minor public servant. If he starts 
thinking of himself as a public master, he’s in trouble. Your 
beliefs should check you there. What can upset you is the 
arrogance of some intellectuals — they feel themselves apart 
from ordinary people — and on the other side the oppression of 
ignorance. 

What I like about Max Beerbohm is his attitude of not caring 
a damn about any of it, but under this he had a real style, a 
real humility. He didn’t worry too much about what’s not 
worth it. I used to worry until I got a sense of order, a sense of 
proportion. At least I hope I’ve got it now. You need it to be 
either a writer or a Christian. 


‘The word “God” is a theology in itself, indivisibly one, in- 
exhaustibly various, from the vastness and the simplicity of its 
meaning. Admit a God, and you introduce among the subjects of 
your knowledge, a fact encompassing, closing in upon, absorbing 
every fact conceivable.’ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN (Idea of a University) 








DISCOVERING VEDANTA 


Christopher Isherwood 


Still best known, perhaps, as a key-figure of the English Left- 
wing intelligentsia in the 1930s and as the author of such memor- 
able novels as Goodbye to Berlin, Mr Norris Changes Trains 
and Prater Violet, Christopher Isherwood is now among the 
most notable of those Englishmen who, in ‘returning to religion’, 
have chosen one far from the local creeds of their homeland. Very soon 
after Christopher Isherwood had arrived in California in 1939, 
Gerald Heard took him to visit a teaching centre in Los Angeles that 
had been started in the late 1920s by an Indian monk called Prab- 
havananda. Mr Isherwood was much impressed by Prabhavananda, 
who is a follower of Ramakrishna and teaches the way of life des- 
cribed in the old Hindu scriptures, the Vedas. Gradually Mr Isher- 
wood came to accept what he taught. Here he talks about his beliefs 
to Denis Hart, of the Guardian, who interviewed him for 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘CONVERSION’ is a terribly misleading and tendentious word. 
It suggests the waters of Jordan, the appearance of the Dove, 
some kind of dazzling flash of vision. I have no doubt it happens 
to people, but it most certainly was not my own case. It was 
much more a question of gradually, and with a great deal of 
doubt, changing my attitude. It took many years. Indeed, you 
could say the conversion is still in process, because, of course, 
it can only be said to have taken place when you’re a hundred 
per cent dead certain that all of these matters are true. I, of 
course, haven’t reached that stage. If I had, I’d be an enlight- 
ened saint. If you really perceived the absolute truth of these 
matters, the fact would be so overwhelming that your defici- 
encies as a human being would simply disappear. You would 
have no incentive to be interested in anything else. 
Fundamentally, what really led to my ‘conversion’ — if I may 
use that word for convenience — was the realization that this 
particular individual, Prabhavananda, had had something 
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happen to him. That’s what really impressed me. You see, 
Prabhavananda, as a young monk in Calcutta, had been in 
contact with Brahmananda, who was one of Ramakrishna’s 
chief disciples. Ramakrishna died in 1886, when he was fifty, 
and Brahmananda had known him personally. Prabhavananda, 
through Brahmananda, had come very close to Ramakrishna 
himself. Through him, I became aware of the enormous power 
that had proceeded from Ramakrishna. 

The Hindus (and, indeed, not only the Hindus) are inclined 
to believe that nothing happens by accident. Everything is the 
result of what they call Karma, which is the river of one’s 
actions and their consequences. Therefore, past actions are 
influencing you at this moment and you are, at the same time, 
every moment, creating new Karma which will influence you 
in the future. This applies, of course, not only to individuals 
but to nations, to all groups of people. Nowhere is it more 
apparent than in the field of international politics. I think 
that my meeting with Prabhavananda was all part of the web 
of my life and also, of course, by definition, of his. 

It’s very frequently said (and usually with a sneer) that 
California is the great home of cults. In so far as this is true, 
I think that the reason is, perhaps, because in a certain sense 
it is still a kind of pioneer camp. People have come out there for 
one reason or another and are somewhat over-extended. 
Perhaps they have come out for the gold, or for the land, or 
for the movies. Suddenly they feel very much alone, they feel 
isolated, and therefore they begin to question the meaning of 
their lives, of their predicament. Once, a few years ago, while 
walking through the Cambridge colleges, I remarked jokingly: 
‘If I lived here, I shouldn’t believe in God.’ What I meant by 
that was that it all seemed extraordinarily snug and safe and 
firm, that if you lived there you wouldn’t need any other 
resource, you’d just grow in with the ivy. A place like Cali- 
fornia, for all its gloss, is a place of loneliness. Any place of 
loneliness is apt to make people ask these sort of questions. 

But, in my own case, the fact that it was in California that I 
was ‘converted’ is of little significance. I’m not a good example 
of what I mean, because my life in general has been a wandering 
one. I had been constantly spending my time in places of 
loneliness of one kind or another. And, indeed, when I met 
Prabhavananda, I was, consciously at any rate, extremely 
aggressive towards the idea of religion. But I now see that sub- 
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consciously, or perhaps unconsciously, I was seeking something 
but not because I happened to be in California. 

The Christian religion has only one flaw: its claim to unique- 
ness. In every other respect, it’s marvellous. Naturally, as a 
Vedantist, I cannot admit that any religion, including Ved- 
anta, has a claim to uniqueness. It is contrary to our deepest 
beliefs. Being interested in Vedanta has made me respect 
Christianity and, I hope, understand it far better than I ever 
did before. Before, I tended to regard it simply as an elaborate 
system of ‘don’ts’ imposed on pagan human nature. I didn’t 
see any positive side to it. But, of course, the ‘don’ts’, parti- 
cularly from a Hindu point of view, are no more important 
(although very important) than the ‘dont’s’ that, for example, 
an athlete has to be concerned with if he’s training, or that 
anyone else has to be concerned with when he wants one thing 
more than another and therefore has to impose a certain kind 
of discipline on himself. 

I have, of course, every conceivable respect for Christ. At 
the same time, He lived so long ago, and there’s so much 
argument about the existing documentation, that it’s a little 
difficult to identify with Him. I mean by that, to imagine 
having met Him, to get near to thinking how He would have 
seemed if I had met Him. At least, it’s personally difficult for 
me. Ramakrishna, on the other hand, does have the enormous 
historical convenience of having been somebody about whom 
records exist which have, as yet, practically not (or probably 
not at all) been falsified. There are most elaborate conversations 
with him that were taken down right at the time, there are 
accounts of how he looked, there are photographs, there’s this, 
there’s that, there’s the other. And so you can get a tremendous 
picture of him as a person. You can go to the places where he 
lived. His native village is completely unchanged, except for 
the temple to him that has been built there. I must confess that 
it is a considerable inducement to me, this ability to feel that 
I can put myself into his period. I’m writing a small popular 
life of him at the moment and it has been possible to document 
it very thoroughly. There doesn’t have to be any kind of 
imagination used, or guessing done. 

When Christian missionaries first came to India, they were 
often disconcerted by the ease with which they convinced 
people that Jesus of Nazareth was a divine incarnation. They 
were even more disconcerted later to find that this only meant 
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that the Hindus had simply added Jesus of Nazareth to their 
list of (from their point of view) divine incarnations. When the 
Hindus were told that He was either unique or nothing, it 
disturbed them profoundly. Because Hinduism, of course, is 
exceedingly permissive. The teaching of the Vedas is that 
there is only one reality, or Godhead, and that all the divine 
personalities that are worshipped in various religions are, in 
fact, partial reflections of this Godhead, which is impersonal, 
without attributes, being simply pure consciousness, existence, 
and knowledge. This Godhead, filtered through the web of 
appearances, as you might say, manifests itself in various forms, 
all of which are equally true, equally valid. The proposition 
thus arises that all religions are fundamentally true. 

This Godhead (which they call Brahman) is both within and 
without the individual, being, by definition, omnipresent. 
When it is in its aspect of existing within human beings, or 
animals, or inaminate objects, it is called the Atman. The 
central proposition of the Vedas is that the whole point of life is 
to realize the Atman within oneself: that is to say, to realize 
one’s essential nature as opposed to one’s superficial nature. 
It is one’s superficial nature that appears to be Christopher 
Isherwood rather than Denis Hart, that says I am short rather 
than tall, or that makes any kind of statement separating itself 
from other people. The aim of life is to realize the essential self, 
to realize that the superficial self is just a mask, or label, or 
outer cloak. You achieve this through following the way of life 
which is the right way of life for you, personally. 

This way of life is not necessarily the same for everybody, 
because the Hindus have this concept that they call Dharma. 
This is the idea that each kind of vocation carries with it 
certain duties, which must be fulfilled: for example, the soldier 
has duties which include the duty to fight in what he, relatively 
speaking, believes to be a relatively just cause. But the con- 
scientious objector should refuse to fight. In other words, the 
Vedanta teachers say, very sensibly, that you are not going to 
get any place by following the Dharma of somebody else. The 
Gita, a work which summarizes the teachings of the Vedas in 
in relation to a story which, itself, illustrates the concept of 
Dharma, says: ‘Prefer to die carrying out your own Dharma; 
the Dharma of another will bring you into great spiritual 
danger. So you should do the things your Dharma calls for 
and avoid the things it doesn’t call for. If you follow this line 
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of your natural duty and endeavour, through introspective 
practices, such as prayer and meditation, to reach knowledge 
of the Atman, the Atman will indeed begin to reveal itself to 
you.’ All of this, of course, although it is the main proposition 
of Vedanta, applies, more or less, with differences in phrase- 
ology and so forth, to the practising mystics of every religion. 

When you die, you either return to the wheel of incarnation 
if you feel a desire to do so and are reborn or, if you are suffi- 
ciently evolved, you are not reborn but continue a line of 
evolution that eventually results in absolute union with Brah- 
man, which means a loss of personal identity and a merging 
with the world identity. All of these phrases, however, are more 
misleading than words can say. This is why even quite educated 
professors in colleges, including some whose names are famous 
all over the world, have made the mountainous mistake of 
imagining that the Hindus worship death, or that merging in 
Brahman is equivalent to death. Quite the reverse. It’s merging 
in life. The death that has taken place is the death of the 
imagining that you are an individual. The Hindu view is that 
absolutely everybody will attain enlightenment, or knowledge 
of their real nature. If you choose to spend a million lives 
investigating various worldly experiences, that is entirely your 
affair. There is no sentimentality about this, no pity, but 
infinite mercy, in the sense that it is all just a matter of time 
and that, basically, the whole thing is up to you. 

The Vedas are probably the oldest scriptures existing any- 
where in the world. While their dates are much disputed, they 
certainly date from some thousand years before Christ. 
Ramakrishna is simply one of the many exponents of their 
teaching, not primarily as a teacher but as a ‘liver’ of their 
teaching: in other words, he is what is loosely called a saint. 
Religion and philosophy are two quite separate things, ob- 
viously. A religion, as I see it, is a cult. In Christianity, the two 
things are so identical that we never stop to think about it. 
The cult of Jesus of Nazareth is absolutely inseparable from the 
philosophy of Christianity. But this is not true of Vedanta. 
You can meditate on the impersonal Brahman without sub- 
scribing to any devotional cult. But Hinduism permits a wide 
choice of cults, and if you wish to subscribe to any of them 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t: for instance, there is the 
cult of Kali, the mother of Durga, another mother aspect; or 
there’s the cult of a divine incarnation, like Krishna or (as 
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some people believe) Ramakrishna. One could go on indefi- 
nitely. But one need not follow any of these cults at all. It is, 
therefore, possible to speak of Vedanta philosophy on the one 
hand and the cult of Ramakrishna on the other. I, personally, 
am a student of Vedanta philosophy who does subscribe to 
the cult of Ramakrishna. 

The Hindu belief is, of course, that we are all born under 
the compulsion of our own Karma from past lives, but why we 
are born, how we ever got into this predicament, is one of the 
great mysteries that really nobody presumes to answer. But 
the Hindu belief is also that, from time to time, Brahman 
enters the universe in an incarnated form, as an avatar. The 
real technical difference between an avatar and anyone else 
is that his appearance in the universe is itself an act of free will 
on Brahman’s part and, therefore, an act of pure benevolence. 
Some people believe that Ramakrishna was an avatar. This, 
therefore, would be his only incarnation, although for some 
reason that I don’t follow it is believed that the Buddha had 
been through a number of incarnations before but did, in fact, 
become an avatar in his final incarnation. However, I don’t 
really lay much store by all this theology, or whatever you want 
to call it. It doesn’t primarily interest me very much. One can 
always make up theories. It doesn’t matter to me a bit whether 
or not Ramakrishna was an avatar. And I’m not here saying 
anything sacrilegious. Prabhavananda would answer with 
equal assurance. The Hindus say, ‘Yes, maybe’. They’re very 
relaxed about these things. It’s one of their very attractive 
qualities. 

Vedanta is really almost a kind of algebra, a sort of way of 
thinking about religions in general, since it provides a way of, 
as it were, grouping them and relates them all to each other. 
You can be a devotional person, let us say, or a person who 
operates through good works. You can be a Thomas Aquinas, 
or a St Francis of Assisi, or a George Fox, the Quaker. You 
can find all these approaches to realization in the Christian 
religion, or in any other religion. Really, it’s more a matter of 
psycho-physical type, I think, more than anything else, which 
religion you choose. Different ways appeal to different kinds of 
people. 

And, after all, what are these great men, these exemplars, 
these avatars, from our point of view? They’re simply ways for 
us to think about what such a life might be like, since we’re so 
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evidently not godlike ourselves. So we look at somebody else, 
just as a young artist looks towards the great masters. But 
they are necessary. Eternal truths need re-stating in every age. 
The cult of Christopher Marlowe doesn’t preclude one’s 
admiration for T. S. Eliot. And yet you might say, in a sense, 
that Christopher Marlowe re-stated poetic truth in eighteenth- 
century terms and T. S. Eliot re-stated it in twentieth-century 
terms. We want constant re-statements in the arts, as in every- 
thing else, and we want them also in religion. It’s the analogy 
from science that’s confusing: we think of science always as 
something that is constantly superseding itself. It’s much 
simpler, if you’re thinking about religion and want an analogy, 
to think about art. Art doesn’t supersede itself: it re-states in 
different ways. In exactly the same manner, religious teachers 
or exemplars of any one period re-state what is eternal, but 
nevertheless do so in a new language. 

I can’t honestly say that Vedanta has had any effect on me 
as a writer. I don’t see the world, or people, differently. I 
think, perhaps, it revealed to me the thing that lies behind 
writing. In the religious outlook on life, you try to see indi- 
viduals sub specie aeternitatis, as children of God, rather than 
just as tiresome and often rather hostile freaks. Isn’t that 
exactly what you do in writing really? You see them as the 
children of art, and, in the eye of art, everything is ultimately 
forgiven. The villain and the heavy are just as much loved by 
their creator as the hero and heroine. Isn’t that also, in the 
same way, true of religion ? 


‘It is a curious thing, this matter of God! I can sympathize 
perfectly with the most rabid hater of him and the idea of him, 
when I think of the use that has been made of him in history and 
philosophy as a starting-point, or premise for grounding deductions, 
But as an ideal to attain and make probable, I find myself less and 
less able to do without him. . . . I simply refuse to accept the motion 
of there being no purpose in the objective world. On the other hand, 
I cannot represent the existence of purpose except as based in a 
mind.’ 

WILLIAM JAMES (in a letter of 1882, quoted in 
William James on Psychical Research, see p. 141) 








TEMPLE GONGS AND COLOURED 
BUBBLES 
Edmund Rubbra 


In many ways, such as the popularity of Zen Buddhism (modish 
and muddled as this often is) the Gods of the East have been winning 
Sriends and influencing people in the West on an increasing scale in 
recent years. Among them is one of the most eminent of British com- 
posers, who talked to the TWENTIETH CENTURY about his beliefs. 
‘Ideally a composer would be a monk, able to write music not for 
gain but to add something to human experience,’ says Edmund 
Rubbra, in the following conversation with Peter and Gwen 
Way. It took place in a monastic setting among the stacked oratorios 
at Novello’s Soho headquarters. But Dr Rubbra, though a student of 
Buddhism and the East for fifteen years, is also a Catholic, equally 
aware of the Western cultural and Christian tradition. Besides his 
seven symphonies, he has written much for the church: indeed all his 
work, he says, is the product of a fundamentally religious nature. 


IN THE EAST, music is not something performed before an 
audience for their applause and entertainment. The musician, 
improvising as he plays, is making a public expression of a 
deeply religious nature. The particular scales and modes on 
which the music is built also have a religious meaning for 
Eastern people. Music played in the morning will take a special 
scale relevant to that time of day. Different moods — joy and 
anger — each have their own scale. Fundamentally, then, the 
music of the East is religious, and the audience responds 
vocally during its performance in awareness of this. Now what 
impresses me most in this is the approach the Eastern artist 
has to his art. He is not just out to make something, either in 
terms of music or money. The bane of Western composers is 
that one of the influences in creation is the fact that it is done 
partly for gain. The Communists are approaching one right 
idea in that their composers are kept and provided for by the 
state. Ideally a composer would be a monk, able to write 
music not for gain but to add something to human experience. 
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When I create music then, I try to be an instrument, not just 
a specific person with an intellect and a talent. It is a religious 
approach: for me religion is not in a watertight compartment 
distinct from my other activities. I think of my work in music 
as the natural product of a religious nature, which means that 
I lay stress in my work, just as a certain sect of Chinese 
Buddhists do, on the interrelatedness of everything in the 
universe. 

I am a student of Buddhism. It is a highly ethical religion 
and one of the purest. To me it is an enormous help. J don’t 
say that it goes any deeper than Catholicism, but there is an 
extraordinary psychological penetration in Buddhism. They 
deny the duality of opposites, which they say are purely man- 
made concepts: light and dark, good and evil, dualities which 
always worried me as a Christian. The Buddhist reaches 
between these to a middle way. But fundamentally all religions 
say the same things; it is simply that for the West one technique 
is necessary, for the East another. Which one chooses is a matter 
of personal orientation according to one’s make-up. If an 
artist is big enough, then in the widest sense he is religious, for 
religion fundamentally is a way of connecting oneself to all 
creation. 

But my approach to the East is not exclusive of other illumi- 
nations. In the first place art in the East is a self-enclosed unity 
which never branches out into something else. Here I feel 
more in sympathy with Spengler, where he says that all art in 
the West is ‘going towards infinity’. Music, for example, is not 
important for Buddhism, which originally frowned on all arts, 
and is restricted to temple gongs. It is for philosophy and ethics 
that I turn to the East, not for its arts, and though I study 
Buddhism I am a Catholic in that I belong to Western civiliza- 
tion and its values. 

It is impossible to think of Western art without Christianity, 
and of the world’s religions Christianity has been and still is 
the most productive of art. There is an effort going on today to 
bring composers into the orbit of the church, and make them 
conscious of the important part they once played in its life. 
The liturgical movement is an example. I have just written a 
work commissioned by a New York church which has its own 
orchestra. But some activities, such as Beaumont’s Folk Mass, 
seem to me to fail because they are intellectual activities, and 
not genuine and spontaneous. Here we are up against the whole 
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problem of music’s relation to its contemporary world, a 
difficult problem on any level. 

A painter, in his relationship with the world, strives to find a 
symbolism. But in music the symbols are not specific enough 
to put into words — no particular sound symbolizes anything. 
Yet the composer is none the less an artist aware of his con- 
temporary world, open to influences, notably from the current 
state of religion. Bach, for example, is the greatest instance ofa 
composer brought up in the duality of the Protestant tradition. 
He is a Protestant composer, and very different from his 
Catholic predecessors. It is difficult to pin down this difference, 
but perhaps there is a humanism that grew up round about 
Bach’s time which is absent in Palestrina. With Palestrina and 
Byrd one feels the names are unimportant, there is an anonymity 
about their work. They are creating their music as instruments 
of the church. But with Bach we meet a real person, a Protes- 
tant. One feels the presence of the human struggle going on. 
That gives his music distinctiveness. 

Today music continues to be increasingly personal and 
humanistic. There is an avant garde making music with a new 
world of sound in the way that an abstract painter uses colour. 
Just as the painter creates a pattern of sensation, so the com- 
poser uses a tonal palette to create sounds. I feel that all this 
creates is a beautiful coloured soap bubble. I feel that far too 
much accent is laid on the colour element. The deepest layers 
of music are unalterable, and they are the melodic contours. 
There must be a continuity of line, not a collection of colours 
which startles for a time and then vanishes, leaving the listener 
looking for something deeper. For me the relatedness of notes in 
a line does do something spiritually to make the nature of the 
unity of the universe apparent. 

Because the deepest layers are unalterable, communication 
is still possible, though it may take a long period of time. The 
person to whom one communicates must have the same sort 
of temperament as oneself, and this has to be developed by 
repeated listening. I know that by mere over-repetition one 
can bludgeon oneself into liking anything, but on the other 
hand one must not listen to modern music with only a small 
portion of one’s faculties, liking only what plays upon a particu- 
lar nerve. There is no barrier arising for me as a result of my 
own particular conclusions. On the deepest leve! again, religious 
concepts are fundamental to all, and shared by all. 
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HOUSING THE GODS 
Sir Basil Spence and Kenneth J. Robinson 


Since 1948 around 260 Anglican churches have been demolished, 
and another 790 are — according to a recent Archbishops’ Com- 
mission — redundant either now or within the next twenty years. 
Nearly 800 Methodist chapels have been destroyed or sold in the 
past six years. Yet Anglicans and Methodists together — to take no 
other churches — have spent over £30 million on new building in 
recent years. But what kind of building? How should Christians, 
at worship, be housed in the 1960s? Below Kenneth Robinson, 
architectural correspondent of the Observer, talks about some aspects 
of the problem with Sir Basil Spence, one of Britain’s top archi- 
tects, who has built housing estates, schools, factories, exhibition 
buildings, and churches. His Coventry cathedral will be open next 
year. Kenneth Robinson begins ... 


CHRISTIANITY is no more popular among architects than it 
is in the literary world. In fact, the architect who not only 
puts up a church but appears to believe in what he is doing is 
likely to get a lot of abuse from his professional contemporaries. 
No one minds an architect simply earning himself a fee by 
‘doing’ a church, like any other chore, just as no one minds an 
author or playwright throwing a parson into his pages. After 
all, while the parson and the Church exist, parsons must be 
written about and churches must be built. Among writers, 
John Osborne is safe from scorn, because his Luther — though on 
a religious theme — does not suggest the author is a man of 
faith. And the Swiss architect, Le Corbusier, is unlikely to lose 
his popularity for designing the superb pilgrim’s chapel at 
Ronchamp, because he is known to be an atheist. 

But do you remember what happened to Charles Morgan 
when he dared to express Christian beliefs in his books and 
plays? The attacks made on him were curiously vicious: the 
critics’ ranting suggested that behind their anger was something 
like jealousy for a man who found serenity in his religion. 
Similar attacks were made on Sir Basil Spence, when it became 
clear that his prize-winning scheme for Coventry Cathedral 
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was not just a money-seeking exercise but an act of faith. One 
critic snarled that this was no time for cathedrals. Another 
apparently channelled his fury into a destructive criticism of 
the cathedral, on the grounds that its slender columns and its 
modern vaulting owed too much to tradition. The kinder voice 
of Nikolaus Pevsner told listeners, in a Third Programme 
broadcast, of the merits of the building, but cautiously added 
that we must wait and see the final result before making a 
judgement. 

Very soon — in May next year — we shall be able to see this 
remarkable cathedral. In fact, it is already possible to judge 
what it will be like. There are no distractions, until you turn 
away from the altar and see the rich stained-glass windows 
jutting in diagonally all the way down the building. If you 
look towards the altar the cathedral is ‘just a great big barn’. 
The words are not mine, but Sir Basil’s. And although he would 
be too modest to say so himself, he has achieved the feeling of 
serenity that he considers one of the most important things in 
a new church, At Coventry there are no gimmicks, It is as 
simple in its massive way as the same architect’s smaller 
churches, like the beautiful little church of St Catherine’s, at 
Sheffield. It is the simplicity and sincerity of his work that 
makes Basil Spence the man to talk to about the whole baffling 
question of church architecture. When I agreed to talk to him 
for THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, I did so because I was 
glad of the opportunity of getting my own mind straight on a 
subject I had dodged for too long. I had been very perplexed 
for some time by the news of conferences, research groups 
and near-official briefings on church architecture. Was there, 
I had wondered, a mystique that I didn’t understand? Was I 
right in thinking that a lot of fuss was being made about a form 
of building that ought to be fairly straightforward to design? 
The discussion I had with Basil Spence took in most of the 
points made rather pompously in A Statement on Architecture and 
the Church, which was published after the World Council of 
Churches had held their conference at Bossey, Geneva, in 
1959- 


* * * 


K. R.: There seems to be almost a movement in the Church 
to make ecclesiastical architecture seem a highly complex 
affair. I can’t help thinking that because hundreds of really 
hideous churches have-been built since the war clergymen are 
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beginning to feel there must be some magic formula that will 
give them better machines for worshipping in. What they don’t 
realize — and I am in an easier position than you to say this, 
because I’m not an architect and no one can accuse me of dog- 
eating doggerel — is that church architecture is bad for the 
same reason that most new buildings in this country are bad, 
namely that most architects are bad architects. But I must say 
it disappoints me to find so many appalling designs resulting 
from so many prayerful intentions. Do you think this is because 
churches are often designed by architects who are not Chris- 
tians? Or do you agree with the Bossey Committee that ‘since 
the Church must speak to the world as well as to itself, men who 
know the world as well as the Church are to be preferred to 
those who know only the Church’? 

B. S.: Of course it helps when an architect is a religious man. 
Nevertheless, the pilgrims’ chapel at Ronchamp, which I have 
been to see eight times, is one of the most moving little chapels 
I have ever seen. Although Corbusier is said not to be a believer, 
his work is pregnant with the Christian spirit. It is a serene 
building. 

K. R.: The Bossey Committee talked vaguely about bringing 
‘the Church into the common life of man, away from the 
enclosed sanctuary, to witness in daily work’. And they said 
this might lead to ‘expression in buildings which represent, 
like the buildings of our time, the thinking of modern man.’ 

B. S.: Surely modern men -— like men of all periods — simply 
want a place where they can experience peace and think. 
Certainly we don’t want to bring everyday life into the 
church. The church must break the tempo of living, as it 
does at Chartres and in the little Matisse chapel at Vence, 
where the quality of the light that goes into it completes the 
religious experience of those inside. And obvious symbolism 
of everyday things is a mistake. Although a cathedral, unlike an 
ordinary church, has to present its message to visitors all 
through the week, those visitors don’t necessarily want to see, 
for instance, stained-glass windows with realistic subjects that 
can be readily interpreted. I have heard people talking about 
the richness of the Coventry windows without stopping to work 
out what is depicted on them. And this, of course, is true of 
Chartres. 

K. R.: This business of the church in ‘the common life of 
man’ reminds me that the same committee in Geneva said 
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we needed to find a new expression of Christian life today 
through the building we made. 

B. S.: But what is so different about ‘Christian life today’? 
Christian life is always Christian life, based on the canons of the 
Church and the teachings of the New Testament. I don’t really 
see how any new expression of it can be made through buildings. 

K. R.: Is it, I wonder, something to do with using modern 
materials and building techniques to show the excitingly 
beautiful things that can be done with structures today? 

B.S.: No, I think there is far too much of this ‘Look — no 
Hands’ architecture, especially in Continental churches. And 
we had a lot of it among the 300 designs submitted in the Liver- 
pool Cathedral competition which I assessed. There was every 
conceivable style and form — all very restless. If you have too 
much fun with structure there is no peace in the building. 

K. R.: I suppose this is what the Bossey Committee meant 
when they said that ‘the serving and not the dominating rdéle 
of the Church should be kept in mind’ by the architect. But 
I’m not entirely with them in their belief that the church build- 
ings ‘should not be a venture in personal expression, an 
architectural tour de force’. Surely every great building must be 
a personal expression. What about Ronchamp or your own 
cathedral ? 

B. S.: Every church should certainly be the best one person 
can do. But perhaps the statement was made because so many 
parsons have a love for the cosy church, the building that is not 
a personal expression but an imitation of past styles. This is no 
time for such cosiness or complacency. 

K. R.: Do you, then, agree with the statement that ‘a good 
church building is necessarily the finished work of a single 
designer’? And that ‘good churches are never built by com- 
mittees ?” 

B. S.: It is never possible to get a supreme building from a 
group of people. But it might be just as true to say that a good 
church is often better built with the help of a committee. I 
myself learned a good deal spiritually from the people I col- 
laborated with in the Church. But they did give me complete 
freedom in my design. The whole business should be a partner- 
ship, but the architect should be the architect. 

K. R.: What about kindly interference from people who want 
to give art work of a sort that will not match the building? 

B.S.: The best gifts are always money. It can be very 
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embarrassing to have decorations thrust upon you — worse still, 
an artist specially commissioned to do, say, an interior mural. 
However good he is, he might easily ruin the peacefulness of 
the building. But buildings of great strength, like Ronchamp, 
can take a great deal of untidiness — if not bad art — and still 
look wonderful. I noticed crates of candles lying about in corners 
at Ronchamp, but they didn’t seem to matter. 

K.R.: Talking of tidiness, I’m rather alarmed by the 
growing tendency for churches to be treated like consumer 
goods — as though they needed a thorough analysis before their 
maximum impact-value could be understood. The Bossey 
Committee said that ‘scientific, theological and architectural 
studies should be conducted by the churches through bringing 
specialists together within the growing agreement on the 
nature of worship in the ecumenical movement.’ 

B. S.: 1 don’t know what they are going to do research on, 
unless it is the need to keep out clutter and preserve peace — 
and that is so obvious it doesn’t need research. 

K. R.: You think, then, that a lot of fuss is made about a 
comparatively simple form of building? 

B. S.: 1 think two things are needed in church design: one, 
serenity, and two, a plan properly thought out in relation to 
the Eucharist —- and this doesn’t mean much more than the 
correct placing of the altar. 

Kk. R.: And, I suppose, a form of design that belongs to its 
own time? 

B.S.: Yes, but not in the manner of ‘Look — No Hands’ 
architecture. What is needed is honesty, sincerity and sim- 
plicity. 

Kk. R.: Your own cathedral has been criticized because it 
owes too much to tradition — because its pillars and vaulting 
have a Gothic touch. 

B. S.: What is more, there are fourteen of them — quite by 
chance — and I have been told that these fourteen Stations of 
the Cross would suit the Roman Catholic Church, which would 
be prepared to take over the building at any time. But as for 
my debt to tradition, I do happen to believe in steady growth, 
not in revolution. I think people should be able to recognize 
the type of building they are in. And that, as you can see from 
foreign architectural magazines, is becoming increasingly 
difficult in the churches of the more spectacular modern archi- 
tects. 





MAN WITHOUT GOD 
Philip Hobsbaum 


Philip Hobsbaum read English at Downing College, Cambridge 
and, after various jobs which financed an unpublished novel, is now 
researching under William Empson at Sheffield. His verse and 
criticism has appeared in The Times Literary Supplement, 
Time and Tide, Essays in Criticism, and various literary 
magazines and provincial newspapers; and has been broadcast. 
He has also written a sequence about an agnostic’s search for a 
faith. The following sonnets from it deal with people who, in one 
Sorm or another, possess one.) 


How they have baited through the tortuous years 
Our souls with these unlikely tales. A man 
Swallowed a fruit and damned us. Or a man 
Was told to cut his own boy’s throat. Wagers 


Stripped another just to make him curse 
And die. Another, fastened to a beam, 
Died for us all, they say — God’s only son 
Nailed up to please his father. Holy wars 


Convinced the infidel of this. I’m not 
A martyr, I’m afraid — I’d be convinced 
As soon as they brought the tongs in. No one died 
For me, or settled sins upon my head 
(Though I’m as oppressed with guilt as if they had) 
And I live, I don’t die when I curse God. 

* * * 


At times I feel so inside out you could 

Show me a negative I'd see it clear. 

I live my life just as I want and fear 

No after-life, no ghost, no prayer, no God — 
No need, you’d say, to fear death. Yet my God 
I do! I need some shape for life — up there 

An eye ought to be kept — someone should care 
If only from his absence understood. 
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One wet night instead of the usual pub 
I went to a place where people talked to God: 
Men slaved to vault that roof, and a myth 
Turned into truth as buttresses heaved up. 
It isn’t rage I feel at such men’s faith 

But wonder that they had what most I need. 


* *” * 





Old gipsy woman swathed in shawls you bend 
Shifting the candlesticks in muffled prayer 
Not understood by anybody here 

Except for God, perhaps. Not me, aged ten — 
‘Booba, why do you light these candles?’ Flame 
Begins to live, at last she turns to hear 

Her grandchild. ‘When they light these everywhere 
M’shiach will come to lead us into Zion.’ 










Safe and aloof, from silver candlesticks, 
A blue heart at each core, stream up the flames 
As steady as my burning faith not hers 

Which wavered when I heard her telling sums 
Schnorrers borrowed in pence over the years: 
‘T'll get my money — when M’shiach comes!’ 








* * 





* 

















‘O them angels! O I think I see them!’ 
The sweat-streaked face splits to a cavernous O, 
Body bends slowly back, arms rise up to 

The single shaft of sunlight striking down 

Into the smoke and stink of the ballroom, 

Spilled drinks, torn flowers, mangled food, sad go 
Round of slumping bodies shuffling. ‘O— 

He cries still, black cross quartering a burst drum. 


The one cool bystander suggests ‘Heroin’. 
So, they say, love is chemicals, and vision 
Electrical impulses within the brain — 
That does not make love lust or vision dream. 
For visionaries things are what they seem: 
The drummer embraces angels in the dawn. 





* 





* * 
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If you made the right faces and muttered the right words 
Your sums would come out right, Dad not be cross. 

If you avoided the cracks in the pavement perhaps 

You wouldn’t, though late, be so. Such were my hopes, 
My faith at ten! Sums tied themselves in knots 

Only a smack could sever, the bell’s sound 

Clanked shut the moment I, puffing, came round 

The corner. I still propitiated my gods. 


Even puberty seemed (those years of care!) 

To need more than adjustment. Late for a date 

I’d curse the buses to make them come. And, sick, 

I’d tussle with hopes, fears, even hopeless prayer 
Wouldn’t have seemed out of place. We thank God, well, 
For making us well, but who first made us ill? 


* * * 


When the Shofar summoning the tribes 

Turned into old men sucking asthmatically 

At rams’ horns, when deep-chested chants became 
A gabbled gibberish, and my grandfather 

Who’d made the day a Sabbath with his cane, 
His top hat, frock coat, silver-streaming beard, 
Dwindled to shrivelled hide and hair, then died — 
God ebbed away, and could not be descried. 


The need remains — the desperate search in friends 
For what no human being could afford, 

And sadness at betrayal; the drain out 

Of life of all meaning - till the book you read 

Is print, that picture paint, and even people 

Are stilted things, horribly vertical. 


‘As soon as we understand a thing we remove it from the sphere 
of God’s action.’ 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
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HUMANIST ANTHOLOGY 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Compiled by MARGARET KNIGHT Ready Oct. 9, 21s 


This anthology is different; it tells a story, not of great men but of ideas that have 
made history. From small beginnings in ancient China and Greece a stream of 
thought began to flow, running underground during persecutions, re-emerging 
until today it is a serious rival to religion. The growth of a humanist tradition, 
with its emphasis on toleration, individual liberty, the disinterested pursuit of 
truth, and democratic values, can be followed step by step in this anthology 
through the eyes of its makers. Generous space is also given to contemporary 
humanists who have broken fresh ground by seeking to formulate a philosophy 
of life relevant to a predominantly scientific age. 


Published for the Rationalist Press Association by 
BARRIE & ROCKLIFF, Trade Department, 1 Sunbeam Road, 
London, NW10 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK 
By HECTOR HAWTON New Impression, 5s 


Everyone is confronted today with a choice between two opposing conceptions— 
religious and secular—of the world and of man’s destiny. Amid the multitude 
of contending books on this vital question it is difficult for the general reader 
to find his way. The purpose of this volume is to aid him by presenting the main 
arguments for and against a religious interpretation of the universe. All the 
essential evidence on both sides is given from authoritative sources, and it is 
arranged to make The Thinker’s Handbook easy to read right through and also 
convenient as a work of reference. ‘Packed with subjects which have been matters 
of controversy all down the ages.’ Yorkshire Observer. 


LET THE PEOPLE THINK 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, OM New Impression, 5s 
This selection of Bertrand Russell’s essays contains some of the finest examples 


of his work. Sparkling wit and crystal clarity are combined with a profundity 
that singles him out as one of the most formative thinkers of the modern world. 


THE REFORMATION 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 2Is 


A critical reassessment of the causes and consequences of the Reformation in 
the light of modern scholarship. 


THE R.P.A. LTD., 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 





THE HUMANIST is the journal of Scientific Humanism (monthly Is). Send 
for free specimen copy, Bertrand Russell’s ‘Faith of a Rationalist’, and booklet 
‘Living With Reality’.—RPA (Dept. TC), 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 








A FAITH FOR TOMORROW 
Michael Scott 


‘Tribal gods are not enough, whether they are white gods or black 
gods,’ says the Rev. Michael Scott, who below attacks the ‘apostasy’ 
of Christian institutions and pleads for Christians to ‘think out the 
Soundations of their faith all over again’, in the face of the world’s 
political and social problems. Widely known as a_ passionate 
crusader against apartheid and for nuclear disarmament, Michael 
Scott, now 54, has spent much of his life fighting for African free- 
doms. At nineteen he worked in South Africa at a rehabilitation 
centre for African lepers, then began his theological training and 
was ordained in 1930. Since 1947 he has campaigned in Britain 
and at the United Nations for the Herero and other tribes of South- 
West Africa against their incorporation in South Africa. He has 
been Honorary Director of the Africa Bureau since 1952, and is a 
leader of the anti-nuclear Committee of 100. 


TWO OF THE most imperative moral issues of our time - 
racialism and the threat of nuclear war — find the Christian 
religion halting between two opinions, if not divided against 
itself. The post-war renascence of religion and speculative 
theology, generally speaking, by-passed institutional religion 
and particularly the Christian churches. Many of the young in 
search of a way of life seek it through more emotionally 
exciting movements such as Moral Rearmament and the 
revivalism of Billy Graham, while the absence of any real 
challenge to the evils of our time has driven many into the 
ranks of politico-religious revolutionary parties or such esoteric 
faiths as the Seventh Day Adventists. 

The neglect of Christ’s message to the world, on account of 
its corruption by Christian institutions, has destroyed the faith of 
millions, delivered them into the hands of the godless, and 
resulted in the attempted usurpation of Christ’s thunder by 
Communism. This apostasy of Christian institutions means 
that today, at the beginning of a new era in mankind’s history, 
the West is in a condition of spiritual bankruptcy — without the 
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faith and inspiration that can summon mankind to the gigantic 
task of applying its new-found wisdom and knowledge of the 
physical sciences to constructing a new civilization. Men try 
to turn the Christian religion into an ‘ideology against Com- 
munism’, a sanction for Christian Nationalism, apartheid, 
imperialism and a chaotic multiplicity of systems of salvation. 
Nominal Christians scorn one of the greatest philosophers of 
our time for sitting on a pavement outside the Ministry of 
Defence (in a mild variation of Christ’s challenge to the law 
of imperial Rome and the ecclesiastical establishment of his 
day). But while statesmen claim to be building up the defences 
of Christian civilization by amassing more and more deterrents, 
the danger looms larger of a nuclear crucifixion of humanity. 

In Africa the moral consequences of racialism are far-reach- 
ing on both sides of the colour barrier. Bishop Reeves believes 
that there are today more converts to Islam than to Christianity. 
The exodus from the ‘orthodox’ Christian churches is steadily 
increasing to flood-tide proportions, Dr Sundkler of the 
Swedish Church has listed more than a thousand different 
Christian sects in South Africa alone in his revealing treatise 
The Bantu Prophets. The doctrine and practice of apartheid 
has the general support of the Dutch Reformed Church 
with only a few courageously dissident voices. And when ten 
thousand Africans in South Africa went voluntarily to gaol in 
a non-violent resistance campaign against ‘unjust laws’ and a 
similar movement in Nyasaland opposed the enforcement of the 
Central African Federation, this was met by legal sophistry 
on the part of many church leaders. Episcopal utterances 
were made on the radio quoting such ambiguous statements 
from ‘Holy Writ’ as that ‘the powers that be are ordained of 
God’, ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’, “Let 
every man be subject to the ordinances of man for the Lord’s 
sake’, while ignoring the fact that Christ himself was legiti- 
mately convicted of treason and blasphemy according to the 
law of his time and refused to plead innocent, though he had a 
judge who was not unfavourably disposed. 

Race prejudices exist in almost every country where there 
are different races, different nations, different stocks and 
different tribes. South Africa is in a sense unique, because it is 
not merely a question of race prejudice within its own borders. 
What is new, and yet very old, about the South African situa- 
tion is that it is an attempt to build up a quite different con- 
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ception of the state itself, a quite different conception of the 
law. The law is not regarded as an arbiter between communities 
and individuals, such as is outlined by Kant, but as an instru- 
ment of domination by one section over another section. Here 
the law has been made into an instrument of discrimination 
against a whole people on account of the colour of their skin, 
their racial origin. This is not a backward or underdeveloped 
country; South Africa is one of the most advanced industrial 
states in the world; certainly it is the most industrially developed 
and advanced state in the continent. That is why this is a 
double tragedy, because it should be leading all Africa along 
the paths of civilized government. 

So if it is true that one of the greatest menaces that ever con- 
fronted our civilization gradually grew up and assumed such 
terrifying proportions by a gradual process of infiltration of the 
minds of people in Europe, what must we expect from this 
country, South Africa, which has now a highly organized state 
system directed, not against one-sixth of the population, as 
was the case of the Jews in Germany, but against the African, 
the Asians and the Coloured people, in all numbering four- 
fifths of the whole population ? 

These are some of the considerations why many of us feel it 
imperative that this menace should be taken very seriously by 
Christians, that Church people should not wash their hands 
of responsibility as so many did in Germany during Hitler’s 
rise to power. Christians should not take refuge in such a doc- 
trine as that of the two swords of Church and State wielding 
separate authorities. We should try to look at this problem as a 
whole, as something which involves our whole religion, 
philosophy of life, standards of value and the kind of economic 
and social system that we want to see built up. 

In an even greater challenge to religion and morality than 
racialism or Communism, the Christian churches in Europe, 
America and Soviet Russia have been caught up in the con- 
troversy over the use of nuclear weapons. They have been 
unable to give a clear lead in what future historians (if any) 
will regard as the supreme question of the century — how to find 
a viable mode of coexistence which will not be acquiescing in 
tyranny. This crisis in the history of civilization finds the 
churches hesitating on the brink of a choice between a great 
tragedy of the human species and the greatest opportunity in 
history for intelligent co-operation with the creative forces in the 
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universe. The Church, like the hippopotamus wrapped in the 
old miasmal mist, gropes between conflicting variations of the 
deterrent theory, preoccupies itself with the mi utiae of doc- 
trinal differences dating from the distant past and with petty 
liturgical and casuistical irrelevancies, thought to be precon- 
ditions for the reunion of Christendom. (I must here confess 
to a feeling of shame at being apparently the only Christian 
priest who sat down with the atheist Bertrand Russell in 
Parliament Square in protest against a policy of reliance on 
nuclear weapons.) 

I had spent Good Friday and Easter in Jerusalem on my way 
back from the Pan-African Peoples’ Conference in Cairo and 
had seemed to sense some sombre symbolism in the fact that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was shored up and only pre- 
vented from falling by buttresses and scaffolding erected by the 
same Muslim state which provides the guards to keep the peace 
between rival Christian sects. Only the previous week the Star 
of Bethlehem had been broken over the place where Christ 
was born. One Christian body had repaired one of the artificial 
spokes of light which radiate from it and this was found by 
another denomination to exceed the specified length. Their 
complaint about this had been answered by their opponents 
breaking the glass of the seven lamps belonging to them, which 
burn above the place where Mary was delivered of her first- 
born son. And a few hundred yards away can still be seen 
engraved on Pilate’s pavement the markings for the games of 
dice, similar to snakes and ladders, which his soldiers played 
to determine the fate of their prisoners. 


* *” * 


Here we are at the beginning of a new revolution in the life 
of man, a revolution not only in technology but political 
ideology, possibly the most destructive and violent age there 
has ever been — and we are armed with mental weapons 
belonging to a period that has long ceased to have any signifi- 
cance. The Christian religion is divided into innumerable, 
different sects. That is also true of Islam and Buddhism. So 
that it seems as if mankind lacks any cohesive force capable 
of binding it together, enabling it to overcome the deep-rooted 
hatreds and prejudices that have come down to us from ages gone 
by. Today, we are in danger of becoming like the brontosaurus; 
all our strength is going into our armour, with only a pin-head 
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of intelligence on top of it. It is estimated that the average wage 
earned per head of the population of the world is approximately 
ten shillings per week. Professor C. H. Wxidington, professor 
of animal genetics in the University of Edinburgh, has esti- 
mated that between 1958 and 1960 around 600 times as much 
as that was spent on arms, per head of the global population, 
and that something like half the world’s present expenditure on 
scientific and technological development and half the available 
manpower trained in these fields is devoted to the arms race, 

While we are building up a tremendous front of military 
might against the spread of Communism, and whilst the 
Russians are building up an equivalent destructive power to 
protect themselves from the spread of capitalism, this is what is 
happening ‘behind the lines’: two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion is imprisoned by hunger, disease, ignorance, oppression. 
A line starting at one’s front door will reach round the world 
25,000 miles and return, encircling the globe, not once, not 
five times, but 25 times; there is no one in the line but hungry 
and suffering human beings. From 1937 to 1957, the line 
increased in length by two-thirds: that is to say, a new circle 
around the earth of hungry human beings every two years. If 
you drove ten hours a day at fifty miles per hour it would take 
three and a half years to cover the present line and it lengthens 
by twenty miles every day. This is one of the real problems of 
our age, which has been neglected by statesmen and by 
Christians — the problem of geometrical progression of the 
increase of population. Every second a new child is born into 
this world. The latest statistics show that within the lifetime of 
our present teenagers the world population will have approxi- 
mately doubled, amounting to 4°5 or 5 billion. 

These figures are mentioned in order to show how important 
the question of race is. Because with these problems amassing, 
through the lack of education amongst many of these millions, 
there is surely going to be a very fertile ground for hysteria and 
fanaticism of all kinds. If that could happen in Germany, what 
could not happen amongst people who are driven desperate by 
hunger and insecurity ? 

It is this that makes the one-track mind approach to the 
nuclear deterrent so dangerous and inadequate. Because it 
won’t ‘deter’ hungry and starving people, we have to find 
other weapons for solving the world’s problems than this 
reliance on ever-mounting force capable of destroying the 
































































































































Right: Christ, Man of Sorrows: a fourteenth-century 
wood carving. Museum Het Land van Sittard, Holland. 
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great centres of civilization, but incapable of constructing 
anything or creating any new possibilities; capable only of dis- 
torting the processes of creation. To find such solutions means 
being very adventurous, rethinking one’s religion, rethinking 
one’s whole standard of values. 

Tribal gods are not enough, whether they are white gods or 
black gods. When I first went back from the United Nations to 
South Africa, I was asked by an old Boer farmer to go and 
explain what had happened in the United Nations. He was 
very angry, and so were some of his farmer friends, at the way 
South Africa’s affairs had been discussed. I tried to explain to 
him very gently that although his people and my people had 
fought a war for freedom, as we thought, there were many 
other peoples in the world who were also wanting freedom. He 
said he could understand that; the people of Asia had a right 
to be free in their own country. But when I came on to Africa, 
he found it difficult to understand how any white man could 
sit and listen to a coolie woman — this was Madame Pandit, 
ambassador of India to Washington — saying that Jesus Christ 
could not come into his country. How could I sit and listen to 
such treason? And I went on to explain to him that Madame 
Pandit was a politician and that she had been talking about a 
particular political act, the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act, which excluded Indians from South 
Africa, which placed handicaps and artificial restrictions on 
their movements. He said that was beside the point and I said 
I thought it was not, because what Madame Pandit was trying 
to do was to show that by this Act Jesus Christ would not have 
been allowed into South Africa. I shall never forget the horrified 
look on this old man’s face, and the faces of the others who were 
with him, at the thought that any white man could think of 
Jesus Christ as being non-European, a coloured man. In fact 
His national home was in Asia and under the terms of this Act, 
if he had not been granted an exemption as a Jew, he would 
have been prevented from entering South Africa. But there, on 
the wall, was a picture of Jesus Christ with blue eyes and a white 
face and a straw-coloured beard, with a lamb on his shoulder, 
looking very much like the old man himself. This was a tribal 
deity, this was the God the old man prayed to every morning of 
his life, and he got all the other people in the house, the servants 
and some of his farm hands, to come into the parlour and say 
their prayers to this deity too. 
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It is going to be necessary for Christians to think out some of 
the foundations of their faith all over again, because many of 
us who are white take our religion from a book which we regard 
as infallible. How many millions of people in the world still 
regard the Bible as an infallible utterance come down from 
heaven, bound up, signed, sealed and delivered in the name of 
God Almighty! Look at the disasters that this belief in the 
infallibility of Holy Writ has brought to our world. Look at it 
through the Reformation, the great rift between science and 
religion. Religion was wedded to a neo-Platonist philosophy of 
life. Science grew up in antagonism to religion, in fear of 
religion because the early scientists of the Renaissance were 
afraid to tell the truth. Look at the history of the Afrikaner 
people, who took the Bible and applied the story of the chosen 
race to themselves. ‘We are the people chosen by God to be 
free; we are the people chosen to inherit this land; these 
Philistines all around us, they must be trained and tamed, 
made serviceable to the master race.’ So this sanction of 
religion has been given to these false conceptions of race 
superiority and inferiority. 

Faith in non-violence is the great adventure needed today as 
an expression of religious faith in action, social and political. 
‘Whoever takes up the sword shall perish by the sword’, and — 
so says Simone Weil — ‘whosoever does not take up the sword, 
or lets it go, shall perish on the cross.’ Faith in the law of love 
in face of the rule of force is what is meant by non-violence. 
The power of love, more potent and creative than hate, is its 
weapon. Where love and its derivative virtues are not more 
powerful than hate, non-violence cannot be effectual, and, for 
the protection of the weak, recourse is sought to resistance by 
force, or by the rule of law. But the rule of law cannot be 
regarded as an end in itself; on the contrary, it is a means to an 
end. It may become an instrument of justice or an instrument 
of emancipation. 

The argument for non-violence thus rests not on the abstract 
concept of perfect love, but on that concept of love in action 
in the world of events in history, politics and society, and in the 
immortal souls of immortal men. The power and the glory of 
it is seen in its activity in the world; unobtrusive often in its 
entry on the world scene, though observed by the wise and 
simple as at Bethlehem, majestic in its non-resistance to evil on 
the Cross, and many times subsequently in the repeated cruci- 
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fixions of humanity, non-violence has not yet failed in Time. 
Its action in Time has only just begun, if we think of human 
history in its context of the whole creative process. We have 
no vantage-point in time from which we can pass judgement 
and say that love as the inspiration of man’s liberatory move- 
ments has failed. It may be that it will never succeed, or wholly 
fulfil itself in time, but the patient persistence of its effort and 
striving after truth by means of truth can be observed in the 
history of every nation and people. 

Faith, as opposed to bigotry, is not to be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for speculation. Nevertheless, it depends on no particular 
conclusions of science, which are constantly in a state of flux 
and revision. Faith cannot be regarded as a mere acceptance of 
an external system of dogmas. The ages of faith in that sense 
of the word have been ages of intolerance which, in itself, has 
often sprung from a sense of insecurity at a beginning of a new 
age of inquiry. Faith is rather the mental and spiritual state of 
having nothing, yet possessing all things, including freedom 
from the desire for security. Faith is ever ready to discard 
untruth, to question its own very foundations, and to experi- 
ment, no matter what the cost in intellectual effort or in 
spiritual, physical, or political insecurity. The source of in- 
tolerance from which the great persecutions have arisen is 
really to be found in weakness of faith rather than in strength, 
in an almost egocentric possessiveness — a desire to be compre- 
hensive of all goodness and truth in the small area of time and 
space one inhabits. 

Faith in non-violence, however, cannot be claimed to derive 
from any experience of the observed working of the part of the 
physical universe known to us. Knowledge of celestial 
mechanics is too limited. The part of electricity and magnetism 
in influencing planets and comets in their orbits is still un- 
explored, and much remains to be discovered of the force 
which shaped the earth’s surface. Only in the sphere of the 
interplay of human personalities does the value and significance 
of non-violence begin to emerge as a factor in resistance to evil - 
evil consciously apprehended by man. Scientists themselves 
today are being obliged to take cognizance of the factor of 
conscience in science and the application of scientific know- 
ledge to human affairs. Scientific discovery has doomed to death 
the old human reaction to resist evil by no other means than 
attack and defence. Science, by giving birth to new power on 
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WHO WRITES PRISM? You, we trust. At the moment the 
Editor is Tim Beaumont who also edits the NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
NEWS, and owns TIME & TIDE. The Editorial Board are all under 
forty, mainly laymen, and include Nick Mosley, author of several novels, 
and Robin Denniston the brilliant young ex-manager of the Faith Press, 
now with Hodder & Stoughton. But we need your views, your con- 
tributions to the internal debate of the Church. 


WHO READS PRISM p You, we trust, if the future of the Church 


is your concern; if you are interested in new ways of presenting the 
Gospel; if you are concerned about Church Reform and prepared to 
welcome innovations, not as gimmicks, but having thought out the 
theology behind them; if you can tell the difference between Ecumenism 
and Ecumania. Send £1 for a year's subscription. If you're a doubting 
Thomas send in the coupon below and we will send you a free copy 


to help you make up your mind. 
Please send me a free copy of Prism (] 


| would like to take out a subscription for Prism 


The Editor, PRISM, : ; for 12 months (£1) [ 
MITRE HOUSE Tick as required for 6 months (10/-) [ 


177 Regent Street 
London W.1. 
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an unprecedented scale — power to destroy as well as to create - 
has posed to humanity the urgent problem of recreating human 
nature itself as a condition of its survival. Inevitably this will 
affect our religion, politics and social science. For the truth of 
the saying that ‘those who take up the sword will perish by the 
sword’ has assumed a universal application. 

It may be true that ‘those who reject the sword will perish on 
the cross’, but it may be possible that through their suffering on 
the cross, in the great struggle for justice and peace on earth, 
there will be born a new man, a new creation. Non-violent 
acceptance of suffering in the affirmation of justice, if necessary, 
against the law, is suffering freely borne by the part for the sake 
of the whole. We are members of the body of Christ, that is to 
say, the universe in which the parts suffer and die, and out of 
their sufferings and death life is born anew. The whole creation 
groans and travails together to give birth to the new man. 

We live in a period of moral and spiritual exhaustion, the 
aftermath of two man-made holocausts experienced in our 
generation. The third threatens the end of our civilization, 
perhaps the end of human life on this planet, but the only 
meaning we can derive from the experience of our generation 
is in the human reason and conscience which alone can find 
the remedy. Both East and West are now turning towards 
Asia and Africa for support in the conflict of their warring 
ideologies. Again we are faced with the prospect of the perver- 
sion of humanity’s hopes and strivings for relief from its burdens, 
through the distortion of their struggles to serve the purposes 
of false gods who first make mad those whom they would 
destroy. Yet there is also the possibility that out of Asia and 
Africa will come a movement of the human spirit which will 
choose the means and methods of struggle compatible with the 
ends they seek to serve. In the course of the coming struggle for 
their loyalty, there may be born a new religion and philosophy 
which may prove a more powerful weapon than those which 
East and West are amassing for their mutual destruction. 

It may be that to Britain is given an opportunity to lead a 
break-through of mankind’s historical dilemma, since the very 
magnitude of the powers of destruction shows them to be self- 
defeating and a new approach is so urgently necessary if 
humanity is to survive. It is not because we hate Britain that 
we in the Committee of 100 engage in civil disobedience, but 
because we believe in her. We see this hour as a great oppor- 
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tunity for Britain and the Commonwealth to help the world 
in its search for a future. Experience distilled from centuries 
of struggle for judicial means of establishing rights and justice 
qualifies her especially to help chart the course towards a 
future for the world of coexistence if not co-operation. 


* *” * 


Some lines of A. E. Housman were quoted in meditation on 
the Sahara Protest team as we sat in the hot dry dust on the 
frontier of the (then French) Upper Volta: 


If in that Syrian garden ages slain 

You sleep and know not you are dead in vain 
Nor even in dreams behold how dark and bright 
Ascends in smoke and fire by day and night, 
The hate you died to quench and could but fan — 
Sleep well, and see no morning, son of man, 

But if, the grave rent and the stone rolled by, 
And the right hand of majesty on high 

You sit, and sitting so remember yet 

Your tears, your agony and bloody sweat, 

Your cross and passion and the life you gave, 
Bow hither out of heaven and see and save. 


‘Religion that ignores power degenerates into pious illusion and 
ceremonial triviality; power that ignores religion devours itself.’ 
PAUL L. LEHMANN 


‘The whole conception of God is a conception derived from the 
ancient Oriental despotisms. It is a conception quite unworthy of 
free men.’ BERTRAND RUSSELL 


‘God appears to be a semantic symbol denoting what Matthew 
Arnold called ‘‘the power not ourselves”, or rather the various 
powers felt to be greater than our narrow selves, whether the forces 
of external nature or the forces imminent in our own nature... . 
The forces are real enough: what we have done is, quite illegiti- 
mately, to project the god concept into them. And in so doing we 
have distorted their true significance, and effectively altered the 
course of history.’ 

SIR JULIAN HUXLEY (The Humanist Frame, see p. 186) 








HOW TO REFORM THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Timothy Beaumont 


‘No other people in the world could have produced anything quite 
like it,’ says Bishop Stephen Neill about the Church of England in 
the just-published symposium on Twentieth Century Christianity. 
Widely beloved and traditionally belaboured, the C. of E. has been 
for generations the official channel of communication for a majority 
of Englishmen with their God. Here a business-like blueprint for the 
Church’s reform is outlined by the Rev Timothy Beaumont, 32-year- 
old proprietor of Time and Tide and editor of Prism and the 
National Christian News, who is among the most vigorous and 
influential young churchmen now reshaping the Church of England’s 
image. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has announced that he 
and the Archbishop of York intend to set up a commission to 
consider the method of appointing bishops. It is scarcely an 
announcement to shake the gates of Hell, but there are 
reasons to believe that this commission may be more effective 
than others in the past, and that those of us are justified who 
maintain that the réle of the Church of England as a living 
proof that it is divine (in the same way .s the Roman Catholics 
claim that the survival by their Church of the excesses of the 
medieval papacy is a proof of divine origin) is rapidly coming 
to an end. 

But there is a widespread conviction that things are going to 
get better and a vague idea as to how, without much idea of 
exactly what we are hoping to achieve. It is the purpose of this 
article to try to outline what the Church of England will look 
like, by the Grace of God, in fifty years’ time. (I have not 
taken the ecumenical situation into account, but it will be 
seen that synodical government, election of bishops and in- 
creased use of the laity could do nothing but good in our re- 
lations with the Free Churches.) 
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The first point that must be made is that most of the changes 
will be made in administration, because there are not nearly 
so many to be made in other ways. I am not suggesting that 
the Church of England is a ready-made slice of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but for learning and piety it has little to be ashamed of. 
It was the example of the ordinary English parish priest that 
did most to convert Professor Joad, and although the learning 
of the English Church is no longer stupor mundi, it is, as the 
divinity student said of the Bible, ‘sufficiently inspired for all 
practical purposes’. There are also remarkably few outside 
opponents of Christianity in England. Millions of people are 
agnostics: it is rare to find a good old-fashioned militant atheist. 
On the frontier between science and religion minor skirmishes 
occur, but no longer is there full-blooded war. Again, on the 
front of social theory there is relative peace, largely because the 
problem of the affluent society has replaced that of the unjust 
society, and it is to be hoped that the Church will be able to 
cope better with the former than she did with the latter. In 
internal affairs the old battles between High and Low Church 
are now a shadow of themselves and confined to the pre-war 
generation. The revival of biblical theology has produced a 
solid background of agreed thought, and even the disturbing 
element of biblical fundamentalism may be partially explained 
by a sense of frustration stemming from the lack of good 
organization. This may sound far-fetched, but it is not. In all 
spheres of activity from the purely mechanical (e.g. the steam- 
engine) to the purely mental (pure mathematics?), bad 
organization can waste up to go per cent of the original energy 
produced, and why God should somehow be expected to 
perform a continuing miracle to prevent this universal law 
affecting the Church it is hard to understand. 

What is the position at the moment? We have a Church, the 
clergy of which are almost entirely drawn from one class, which 
does not and never has touched the industrial proletariat (nor 
the agricultural proletariat either since the fifteenth century). 
The bishops of this Church are supposed by law to be politicians 
but are universally reviled if they take this seriously. They are 
also supposed to be fathers-in-God to their people and clergy, 
but are burdened with such large dioceses and so many com- 
mittees that they are both lucky and supernaturally diligent if 
they even see each of their parishes every three years. They are 
also supposed to be the rulers and administrators of their 
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dioceses, when they have no power to move parish priests and 
little to appoint, and are unlikely to be given more owing to 
the clergy’s unjustified but understandable distrust of bishops 
who are appointed by the state and not by the Church. The 


parish clergy are underpaid and work in a system where there | 
is (in many parishes) little companionship, where the priest | 


without professional help is supposed to run practically every- 
thing, and where by inexcusable tradition there is virtually no 
contact between the clergy of one parish and the next. The laity, 
again by inexcusable tradition, are content that the vicar and 
his wife should run everything and are unprepared (and often 
not encouraged) to take their fair share of responsibility. 

What is needed to turn this stagnant Church into something 
dynamic? To try to answer this I will give my blueprint for the 
future and deal with the question of how it is to be accomplished 
afterwards. Some of the results I envisage will need far-reaching 
constitutional changes but although these will be difficult they 
will not be impossible. 


* * * 


It is quite impossible for a bishop to be an effective father-in- 
God to the clergy and people of more than one hundred parishes 
or benefices (even this figure may be too large). This means 
that every diocese, with the exception of Sodor & Man and the 
possible exceptions of Portsmouth and Bradford, should be 
divided into two new dioceses and some of them into more. 
London and Oxford, for example, would each become five 
dioceses. This would result in a total of roughly 115 dioceses. 
The obvious objection to this is the difficulty of finding 115 
suitable men to be bishops, plus eight more (as will be explained 
later). There are in fact 120 bishops in England and although 
thirteen of these are retired, the number should not be hard to 
make up, particularly if you bear in mind that under this system 
what is needed is not a public figure or an administrator but a 
pastor, and pastoral ability is the one thing, thank God, the 
Church is not short of. Division of dioceses would as far as 
possible follow sociological units. This would be fairly difficult 
in cities like London, but Oxford, for instance, would probably 
quite easily divide into dioceses centred round Oxford, Read- 
ing, Banbury, Slough and Aylesbury, taking in some of the 
present diocese of Winchester for Reading and shedding some 
of its present area to the new diocese of Swindon. Bishops 
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would be elected by the laity (and clergy) of the diocese and 
the election confirmed by the bench of bishops of the province. 

To relieve bishops and dioceses of the strain of adminis- 
tration, a great deal of this would be taken over by the province. 
There would probably be eight provinces —- Canterbury, Lon- 
don, Salisbury (the West Country), Ely (E. Anglia), Birming- 
ham (Midlands), Lancaster (W. of Pennines), York and 
Durham. These would each have an archbishop who would 
also be a diocesan but would have in his diocese a bishop co- 
adjutor (not that Anglican anomaly, a suffragan). It would be 
the archbishops’ réle to be national figures, sitting in the 
reformed House of Lords with leaders of other churches and the 
Chief Rabbi, as well as the central pivots of their provinces, 
although the archbishop would not be a headmaster but 
primus inter pares. The province would have a good administra- 
tive staff of industrial, finance, youth and other specialists 
available for all its dioceses. It is worth pointing out that the 
proliferation of dioceses would not place an undue financial 
strain on each one. The administrative structure of each 
diocese would be less, and the bishop would live in an ordinary 
house at the same rate of pay as his clergy, although he would 
receive special entertainment allowances, etc. The diocese 
would have to make a contribution to provincial funds, but 
this would only be what the Church has to pay for decent 
administration — or die. (Money is not really a problem. The 
Church has not yet realized that, like the American Church, 
it has to think for the future in terms of “The Affluent Church’, 
as the results of ‘stewardship’ begin to be felt.) 

At the parish level the situation will be rather more fluid. 
The object will be to make the best use of sociological units. 
No doubt in the countryside where there are big villages, they 
will remain single parishes with one parish priest each. In 
districts where there are lots of small hamlets, such as Lincoln- 
shire or parts of East Anglia, there may be team ministries 
along the lines of the South Ormsby Experiment covering, say 
with three clergy, as many as twelve or fifteen small villages. 
In the towns the units of church administration will be natural 
ones, so that people who are used to thinking of themselves as 
living round the same centre, as backing the same football team, 
as belonging to the same community will feel this also in their 
churches. A reasonable-sized town will be run by one team of 
clergy; the use of the churches will be planned accordingly 
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and where there is no real demand for one, that church will be 
closed. Where there is a real parish as a going concern, ob- 
viously it would continue to be run as a unit under its parochial 
church council and its churchwardens, but there is no necessary 
reason why it should have a parish priest to itself. A small town 
might have five or six clergy looking after what used to be nine 
or ten parishes; of these one would be an expert in youth work, 
another perhaps an expert with the sick who would be chap- 
lain to all hospitals in that town, and so on. These teams would 
be able to make use of a more fluid relationship between clergy 
and laity; that is, the full-time working team need not and, in 
fact, ideally would not, necessarily consist entirely of clergy. 
More men could be accepted for the ministry if some of them 
were working in a team, and could administer the Sacraments 
and look after their people under a chosen leader. There is no 
necessity to have an M.A. in order to be able to celebrate the 
Holy Communion. Equally, there is no need to be a priest in 
order to run parochial church councils. In a typical team such 
as I have suggested there might easily be three, four or five 
full-time clergy and three or four full-time laymen, helped by 
several part-time clergy, priests who were doing other jobs for 
most of the week. 

Pay for the clergy would be, as it should be, a matter of 
seeing that the priest has the right amount of money to do his 
job well, bearing in mind his responsibilities (wife, children, 
etc.). This could be done by seeing that the clergy were paid the 
average salary for the majority group in their parish. It would 
also be necessary to fix a definite retiring age for clergy after 
which time they would get a handsome pension — enough to 
ensure that they would not cling on to their jobs in order to 
live. This retiring age should not be in any sense automatic, 
just an age when if they wished to retire or, if the bishop wished 
to retire them, they would draw their pension. 

The services of the Church would be more fully congre- 
gational and almost everywhere would centre round the weekly 
Eucharist. ‘Musical tradition’ and unintelligible services would 
be confined to the cathedrals. These would be places where the 
most beautiful worship was offered to God, and cathedrals 
would not also be parish churches. The bishop would be in 
charge of a cathedral with a dean as deputy, and canons would 
not be the incumbents of specialist diocesan jobs but would be 
theologians who felt the vocation to write or indeed to preach, 
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being free as they are for a period of the year to go out and visit 
other churches. 

The methods of attaining all these changes are complex. 
But the main clue lies in the formation of a degree of synodical 
government whereby the House of Commons could feel that 
the power of veto of the laity as against the power of clericalism 
was safe. This would open the way for a Bill for the re-establish- 
ment of the Church of England, aimed at establishing the 
Church in the same way as the Church of Scotland is estab- 
lished ; that is, with full power to appoint its own officers and to 
order its own worship. Steps would obviously have to be taken 
to make the synodical government more representative than 
the present Church Assembly. On the side of the laity steps 
could be taken to hold meetings of the Church Assembly over 
week-ends and to encourage the various dioceses to choose more 
representative people. On the clerical side there could well be 
a greater number of elected as opposed to appointed members 
of the House of Clergy, and it would be a very proper act of 
courtesy, that would repay the Church Assembly a hundred- 
fold, to have heads of religious houses both male and female 
as ex officio members of the Assembly. 

This is a fairly far-reaching blueprint, but I believe that 
there is nothing in it that is either theologically unsound or 
incapable of happening. Certainly something must be done 
soon to give the Church greater liberty and also to liberate the 
energy at present wasted on a completely out-of-date adminis- 
trative system. I believe with our present leadership and the 
present movements in the Church we will get what we need. 


‘All new institutions are framed on democratic lines; all old 
institutions have to adapt themselves to democratic standards. There 
isno escape. . . . The danger to the Church [of England] is . . . one 
of indifference rather than hostility. If the clergy will make the laity 
feel that the Church is their Church, by giving them a share in its 
management, there need be no fear of disappointment.’ 

F. WARRE CORNISH, in the Nineteenth Century (March 1889) 


A WAR OF RELIGIONS 


Simone Weil 


Our next contribution — written in the middle of a war, but 
curiously relevant to our uneasy peace — is by one of the most profound 
religious thinkers of modern times. Simone Weil was born in Paris in 
1909 and died in England in 1943. Her parents were free-thinking 
Jews and she herself subscribed to no established creed. She lefi a 
considerable body of writing but only one completed and unpublished 
book, The Need for Roots. Her posthumously published essays and 
journals amount already to a dozen volumes, of which stx have so far 
been translated into English. A teacher of philosophy, she interrupted 
her academic career to work in an automobile factory and on tix land 
and to fight with the Anarchist militia in Spain. During her stay in 
England in 1942/3 she worked for the Free French. This essay, now 
translated by Sir Richard Rees, was written in 1943 and was 
published in France in Ecrits de Londres (Gallimard, 1957). It 
will be included in The Great Beast, to be published next year by the 
Oxford University Press. 


MEN HAVE Often dreamed of abolishing the religious problem. 
Lucretius for one: ‘So many crimes has religion inspired!’ 
The Encyclopaedists thought they had succeeded, and their 
influence was indeed effectively felt in all countries all over 
the world. 

Nevertheless, there is perhaps not one human being on 
earth today who is not suffering intimately, in his daily life, 
from the repercussions of a single religious drama whose 
theatre is the whole world. 

The reason why man cannot evade the religious problem 
is because he finds the opposition of good and evil an intolerable 
burden. It makes an atmosphere in which he cannot breathe. 

According to an Albigensian tradition, the Devil seduced 
men by telling them: ‘With God you are unfree, because you 
can do only good. Follow me and you will have the power 
to do good or evil as you choose.’ And this is confirmed by 
experience, for men lose their innocence every day far more 
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often to the lure of knowledge and experiment than to the lure 
of pleasure. 

Man followed the Devil. He got what the Devil promised. 
But once he possessed good and evil he was as happy as a child 
who has picked up a red-hot coal. He would like to drop it; 
but he finds it is not so easy. 

There are three ways of doing it. The first is an irreligious 
way. It consists in denying the reality of the opposition between 
good and evil. It has been attempted in this century. Blake’s 
horrible words have been widely echoed by our contemporaries: 
‘Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted 
desires.’ * 

But effort is not directed by desire, but by its objective. The 
very essence of man is directed effort; both movements of the 
mind and movements of the body are examples of it. When 
direction ceases man becomes mad in the literal, medical 
sense. So this method, being based on the principle that all 
values are equal, leads to madness. It imposes no constraint, 
and yet it condemns man to a tedium like that of a prisoner 
in solitary confinement, where the worst torture is having 
nothing to do. 

Europe fell into this tedium after the First World War. 
That is why she made hardly any effort to escape the concen- 
tration camps. 

In prosperity, when our resources are abundant, we try to 
cheat this tedium by playing games. Not the games of children, 
who believe in their play. The games of grown-up men in 
prison. 

But in affliction our resources are too weak for our needs. 
There is no longer any problem of how to direct our energies. 
There is nothing left to direct but hope. The hope of the afflicted 
is no material for games. The emptiness now becomes unbear- 
able. The theory that all values are equal is repelled with 
horror. 

That is what has happened in Europe. The reaction of horror 
has been felt by each nation in turn, as misfortune overtook it. 
The second method of evasion is idolatry. It is a religious 


*It seems possible that Simone Weil took Blake to mean Jf you desire to 
murder an infant you should do so and not, as he undoubtedly did mean, 
If you stifle your desires you are doing something similar to murdering an infant. 
But since the misinterpretation does represent a common attitude her point 
remains valid. — R.R. 
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method, if one gives to the word religion the meaning given to it 
by French sociologists, that is to say, the adoration of the social 
under various divine names. This was compared by Plato to 
the cult of a great beast. 

The method consists in delimiting a social area into which 
the pair of contradictories, good and evil, may not enter. In 
so far as he is contained within this area, man is freed from the 
two contradictories. 

This method is frequently employed. Scientists and artists 
often make science and art a closed area within which there 
is no place for virtue or vice, whence they conclude that in 
their capacity of scientist or artist they are absolved from all 
moral responsibility. Soldiers and priests sometimes do the 
same, and in this way they justify the devastation of cities or 
the Inquisition. In general, throughout history this art of 
delimiting special areas has enabled men who did not appear 
to be monsters to perpetrate innumerable monstrous crimes. 

But the method is not completely successful unless the 
special area is comprehensive. A scientist is not free from good 
and evil in his capacity of father, husband or citizen. For 
complete freedom, the area from which good and evil are ban- 
ished must be such that it can contain the whole man. 

A nation can do this. In antiquity both Rome and Israel 
were such nations. Once a Roman had divested himself in his 
own eyes of every quality except that of being a Roman he was 
emancipated from good and evil. He was controlled by no law 
except the purely animal urge to expansion and had no duty 
except to rule other nations as absolute master, with more or 
less of leniency towards the obedient and utter ruthlessness 
towards the proud. The means to be employed were judged 
solely from the point of view of their efficacy. 

A Church, too, can perform this role. The emergence of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages shows that a strain of totali- 
tarianism had found its way into Christianity. Fortunately, it 
did not triumph; but it probably blighted that Christian 
civilization which the Middle Ages were on the point of bring- 
ing to flower. 

At the present time the réle is only played by nations, and 
not directly but through the intermediary of a party of the 
state and its associated organs. In the countries with a single 
party the party member who has renounced every quality 
except that of party membership can no longer sin. He may 
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be clumsy, like a servant who breaks a plate; but whatever 
he does he can never sin because he is nothing but a member 
of a body — of the party, the Nation — which can do no wrong. 

He never loses this immunity, this armour, unless he suddenly 
turns back into a creature of flesh and blood, or a man with a 
soul, that is to say, into something other than a piece of the 
great body. Yet so precious is the privilege of emancipation 
from good and evil that many men and women, having chosen 
once for all, remain proof against love, friendship, physical 
suffering and death. 

But they pay a high price for this immunity and it is not 
surprising that by way of compensation they should enjoy 
torturing the weak. This unrestricted license has been pur- 
chased so dearly that they must assure themselves by experi- 
ment of its reality. 

Like those who are indifferent to good and evil, these ido- 
laters become in the end the victims of a kind of madness. But 
the two kinds of madness are very different. Germany suffered 
a more exaggerated form of the first kind than any other 
European nation, and her reaction from it was proportionately 
violent. But in plunging into the idolater’s madness she retained 
a great deal of the former kind. The resulting product of the 
two has been for several years the horror and terror of the 
world. 

Nevertheless, we ought not to hide from ourselves, we 
people of the twentieth century, that Germany is a mirror for 
all of us. What looks to us so hideous is our own features, 
but magnified. This thought, however, ought not to weaken 
our fighting spirit, but the opposite. 

Idolatry is degrading. Fortunately, it is also precarious, 
because the idol is perishable. Rome was sacked in the end and 
reduced to servitude. In folklore there are many stories of 
giants who are invulnerable because they have hidden their 
soul inside an egg inside a fish in a far distant lake which 
is guarded by dragons. But one day a young man discovers 
the secret and gets possession of the egg and kills the giant. 
The mistake of the giant was to put his soul in an earthly 
hiding-place, in this world. Hitler’s young S.S. men make the 
same mistake. To be safe, one must hide the soul elsewhere. 

The third method consists in doing this. It is the mystical 
way. Mysticism means passing beyond the sphere where good 
and evil are in opposition, and this is achieved by the union of 
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the soul with the absolute good. Absolute good is different 
from the good which is the opposite and correlative of evil, 
although it is its pattern and its source. 

This union is an operation that is real and effective. Just 
as a young girl is no longer virgin after she has had a husband 
or a lover, so the soul which has experienced such a union is 
changed for ever. 

The transformation is the opposite of what took place when 
men followed the Devil. It is therefore a very difficult operation 
— much more so even than the conversion of heat into move- 
ment. It is even an impossible one; it is contrary to the law of 
entropy. But the impossible is possible for God. In a sense, 
indeed, it is only the impossible that is possible for God. He 
has given over the possible to the mechanics of matter and the 
autonomy of his creatures. 

The process and the effects of this transformation were the 
subject of the most minute experimental study in antiquity, 
by the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Hindus, the Chinese, and 
probably many others, and in the Middle Ages by several 
Buddhist sects, by Mahommedans and by Christians. For 
several centuries now they have been more or less forgotten 
in all countries. 

The very nature of such a transformation makes it impossible 
to hope for its accomplishment by a whole people. But the 
whole life of a people may be permeated by a religion entirely 
oriented towards mysticism. It is only by this orientation that 
religion is distinguished from idolatry. 

The French school of sociology is very nearly right in its 
social explanation of religion. It only fails to explain one 
infinitely small thing; but this infinitely small thing is the grain 
of mustard seed, the buried pearl, the leaven, the salt. This 
infinitely small thing is God; it is infinitely more than every- 
thing. 

All that is needed is to place it at the centre of life, whether 
of a people or of an individual soul. Everything that is not 
directly in contact with it should be, as it were, impregnated 
by it through the mediation of beauty. This very nearly came 
to pass in the Romanesque Middle Ages, that amazing epoch 
when men’s eyes and ears were refreshed every day by a beauty 
which was perfect in simplicity and purity. 

The difference is infinitely small between a system of labour 
which leads men to discover the beauty of the world and one 
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which hides it from them. But this infinitely small difference 
is real, and no effort of the imagination can bridge it. 

Speaking in a general way it would not be far from the 
truth to say that always and everywhere until quite recent 
times work has been organized on the basis of guilds or corpor- 
ations. Institutions like slavery, serfdom, or a proletariat were 
parasitic growths upon the corporative system, like a cancer 
that attacks an organ. For several centuries now, the cancer 
has replaced the organ. 

When Fascism flaunts the corporative ideal it is no more 
sincere than when it talks of peace. And in any case, what is 
called a corporative régime nowadays has nothing at all in 
common with the ancient guilds or corporations. Anti-Fascism, 
too, may one day adopt the same slogan and, under cover of 
it, lapse into a totalitarian form of state capitalism. A true 
corporative régime will only develop in a social soil that is 
spiritually prepared for it. 

Affliction came to Germany in the form of an economic 
crisis; it drove her violently from the moral desert into a frenzy 
of idolatry. Affliction came to France in the form of conquest; 
a conquered people cannot indulge in nationalistic idolatry. 

None of the three methods of emancipation from good and 
evil is available to slaves or enslaved peoples. On the other 
hand, evil enters into them day after day through the pains 
and humiliations they suffer, and it awakens evil within them 
in the form of fear and hatred. They can neither forget evil 
nor can they escape from it, and so they live in the best possible 
imitation of hell on earth. 

But not all of the three methods are equally inaccessible. 
Two of them are impossible. The supernatural one is only 
difficult. The sole access to it is through spiritual poverty. 
Just as the virtue of spiritual poverty is indispensable for the 
rich, to save them from the defilement of riches, so it is in- 
dispensable for the afflicted, to save them from disintegrating 
in affliction. It is equally difficult for both. Enslaved and op- 
pressed Europe will not see better days, when she is liberated, 
unless spiritual poverty has first taken root in her. 

The masses are impotent to create civilization unless they 
are inspired by a genuine élite. What is needed today is an 
élite to inspire the virtue of spiritual poverty among the ill- 
used masses; and for this it is necessary that the élite shall be 
poor not only in spirit but in fact. This élite must experience 
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every day, both in the spirit and in the flesh, the pains and 
humiliations of poverty. 

There is no need of a new Franciscan order. Home-spun 
gowns and monasteries are a barrier. The new ¢lite must be 
a part of the mass and in direct contact with it. And, further, 
they must do something which is harder than enduring poverty, 
they must renounce all compensations; in their contacts with 
the people around them they must sincerely practise the 
humility of a naturalized citizen in the country that has 
received him. 

Anyone who had understood that this war was going to be 
a religious drama could have foreseen many years ago which 
nations would play an active réle and which would be passive 
victims. The nations which lived without religion could be 
nothing but passive victims. This was the case with almost the 
whole of Europe. But Germany lives by an idolatry. Russia 
lives by another idolatry, and it may even be that it contains 
some not quite extinguished life from a rejected past. And 
although England is wasted by the sickness of the age she has 
such continuity of history and such a living tradition that some 
of her roots are still nourished by a past which was bathed in 
the light of mysticism. 

There was a moment when England confronted Germany 
like a defenceless child in face of a brute with a gun in each 
hand. In such a situation there is not much that a child can do. 
But if it coldly looks the brute in the eye it is certain that the 
brute will hesitate for a moment. 

And that is what happened. To disguise from herself that 
she had hesitated, and to find an alibi, Germany fell upon 
Russia and broke the best of her strength there. The oceans of 
blood sacrificed by Russian soldiers have made us almost 
forget what happened before. And yet that moment when 
England stood silent and unshaken is even more worthy, by 
far, to be eternally remembered. That halting of the German 
troops at the Channel is the supernatural point in this war. 
As always, it is negative, invisible, infinitely small, and decisive. 
The waves of the sea roll a long way, but something limits 
their range. It was known in antiquity that God is the assigner 
of limits. 

At one time all the walls in France were covered with 
posters announcing: ‘We shall win because we are the stronger.’ 
It was the silliest word spoken in this war. The decisive moment 
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came when our strength was almost non-existent. The enemy 
forces were halted because force, not being divine, has its limits. 

The war has spread to other continents. Idolatry is perhaps 
more violent in Japan than in any other country. In the United 
States the belief in democracy is still alive — in contrast to 
France, for example, where it was already almost dead before 
the war, even before Munich. But ours is an age of idolatry 
and faith, not of mere belief. For America the war is still new, 
and distance deadens its impact; but it is almost certain, if 
prolonged, to bring about some profound changes. 

Europe remains at the centre of the drama. From the fire 
scattered over the world by Christ — the same fire, perhaps, 
that Prometheus brought — there were still a few live embers 
in England. It was enough to prevent the worst. But it was only 
a respite. We are still lost unless those embers and the flickering 
sparks on the continent can be fanned into a flame to kindle 
the whole of Europe. 

If we are only saved by American money and machines we 
shall fall back, one way or another, into a new servitude like 
the one which we now suffer. It must be remembered that 
Europe was not subjugated by invading hordes from another 
continent, or from Mars, who have only to be driven out again. 
She is gripped by an internal malady. She needs to be cured. 

She cannot survive unless she is saved, at least in great 
measure, by her own exertions. Fortunately, she is not in a 
position to oppose the conqueror’s idolatry with one of her 
own, because it is impossible for enslaved nations to be turned 
into idols. The conquered peoples can only oppose the con- 
queror with a religion. 

If a faith were to arise in this unhappy continent, victory 
would be rapid, certain and secure. That is obvious even on the 
strategic level. Our line of communication is the sea, and can 
be defended by submarines, whereas the enemy’s communica- 
tions are on land, among the oppressed peoples, and they would 
be destroyed if all the land were set ablaze by a true faith. 

But we cannot foster the growth of a true faith by broad- 
casting descriptions of our latest bombers or promises of cloth- 
ing and food packets. For the afflicted the one and only road 
to faith is through the virtue of spiritual poverty. But this is a 
cryptic truth. For spiritual poverty appears to resemble re- 
signation to slavery. And it is indeed almost identical with it, 
except for an infinitely small difference. We are always brought 
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back to something infinitely small, which is infinitely more than 
everything. 

Affliction is not in itself a school of spiritual poverty; but it 
offers almost the only opportunity of learning it. And although 
affliction is much less fleeting than happiness, it does pass 
away; so we need to make haste. 

Are we going to take this opportunity? From the military 
point of view this question is perhaps more important than 
strategy, and from the economic point of view more important 
than statistics and distribution tables. Hitler has taught us, if 
we are capable of learning, that a truly realistic policy takes 
account first and foremost of thoughts. 

He hopes for the triumph of evil; his material is the mass, the 
dough. We hope for the triumph of good; our material is the 
yeast. The difference of material calls for different methods. 


THE GHOSTLY FATHER 


He’d had enough of lying in the furze. 
He combed gnats out of his beard, 
Shrugged tendrils off his habit. 


He’d try the road. But Goodness! 
He was hungry. He wrung 
The hem of his robe and sipped dew. 


His bare feet had worn through. Thorns shivered on them, 
They sank in the pasture and rattled flints 
As he padded to the blot of a distant town. 


He knew his face was seamed with pollen and earth, 
But, peering over a smooth puddle, 
Saw only the moon, blown to the full. 


The trees enrolled him overhead. 
A religious should not jump at shadows. 
He rattled his rosary. A traveller glimpsing, ran. 


This was discouraging. He sought the ditch 

And burrowed through turf and fetched against bed-rock: 
He would not walk, but lay blinking on packed roots; 
Perhaps one day men would be more spiritual. 


PETER REDGROVE 
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Christian 


Faith and 
Other Faiths 


THE CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 
WITH OTHER RELIGIONS 


STEPHEN NEILL 


Bishop Neill’s aim is ‘not to delineate 
other faiths from without, but to enter 
“into the heart and spirit of another 
religion”, yet without disloy*!ty to 
one’s own.” Chapters are de oted to 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and also to the faith of 
primitive peoples, and to two modern 
Western ‘gospels’, Marxist 
Communism and Existentialism. The 
author’s wide reading and world-wide 
experience make this an outstanding 
book. 21s net 


God and the 
Rich Society 


D. L. MUNBY 


Our Western society now enjoys a 
standard of living and a rate of 
economic growth which is 
unprecedented in world history and in 
stark contrast to the poverty of the 
underdeveloped countries. Denys 
Munby, a Christian and a professional 
economist, looks realistically at this 
situation and sifts valid from mistaken 
judgements about the relation of 
Christianity and material wealth. 
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THE DISCIPLE 


George MacBeth 


I wore a black band. I thought 
They would crucify Him in jail. The 
Word broke from His agony in the cells. I 
Awoke transfigured by incarnate 
Will. When He walked out alive I knew 
That He was our Saviour. I remember His 
Burned face sharp in a nimbus 
Of blurred light against the taut flags when He spoke 


To our massed lifted hands at 
The Rally. 1 knelt chilled by the bare 
Marble before the fed flame for His dead 
Martyrs. I knew in my caught heart we 
Must all repeat His suffering. I 
Wept the oath. I was dedicated to the 
Stern commitments of a snapped 
Order. I swore to purify my blood of 


Evil. I accepted the 
Fires of hell on earth. Each uniform 
I wore was as my flesh. Its coarse fibres were 
Burned by Evil, engrained with dust of 
Evil, encrusted with excrement 
Of Evil. I breathed Evil in the stench of 
The bean soup we drank, the bags 
Of charcoal I unheaped for the furnaces, 


The pit of my soul. When I 
Baked the ovens or even touched a 
Spade I felt sick. I vomited when I saw 
The pyramid of their bodies for 
The first time. When a crying child stretched 
Out her arms to me I was moved to sweep her 
Clear of the doors. I was not 
A strong-willed man. I fought to do the hard thing 
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Well but the Evil within 
Me fought back. I lay awake hearing 
Them scream. I committed the sin of pity 
For Evil every time I touched 
Their brittle limbs. In my dreams I was 
Watching my infant sister crawled on by stick 
Insects with human faces. 
Gas was like incense: it drowned corruption. In 


The wind or in cylinders 
To be raised and used it became a 
Presence more real than His. Above my bed 
His tense eyes looked down while I slept and 
Forgave or condemned. His enormous 
Words on the air proved that He still existed 
And surely cared: but I held 
A scarred image close to my heart which showed Him 


Massacred in the streets by 
The Blood of Evil. I walked in the 
Foul heresy of admiring His weakness 
More than His rise to power: but I 
Groped my way back. The laceration 
Of conscience began’ to ease. And the toil of 
Confronting the Evil in 
Others began to confront the Evil in 


Me. I was helped. I confessed 
My doubts. I endured the controlling 
Speech and hands of those more sure in their faith than 
I. And by Grace I recovered my 
Sanity and was purified in 
Body and spirit. Behind a locked door in 
A blaze of light on a plain 
Slate floor my schism was healed by the salt of 


Fear. I have no stain left to 
Scour. I cut into your wire a saved 
Man. I am freed from sin by the mechanism 
Of holy justice. I heard of His 
Death as if the meaning of Life had 
Been for a moment suspended but felt no 
Grief. I have shed my heavy 
Cross and abide my end in peace of spirit. 








THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


Arnold Toynbee 


Can men live without God? Here the future of the earth’s five main 
religions is surveyed by Professor Arnold Toynbee, the world- 
famous author of A Study of History, who at the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ’S request introduces himself with this autobiographical 
summary of his own faith: 

‘I was brought up as an orthodox Anglican Christian (neither 
very “low” nor very “‘high’’). As an undergraduate at the university, 
I gradually lost my belief in the tenets of Christianity without going 
through any religious “crisis”. During my earlier grown-up years, I 
remained non-religious without ever being anti-religious. In middle life 
I gradually returned — but this, again, without going through any 
religious “‘crisis’” — to a belief in, and a sensory awareness of, a 
spiritual presence, higher than Man. In thus returning to a religious 
outlook on life, I did not return to Christian orthodoxy either in its 
Anglican form or in any other. I am still unable to subscribe to articles 
of the Christian faith which would be regarded by orthodox Christians as 
being essential. Above all, I cannot accept claims made by Christianity, 
or by any other religion, to the possession of a monopoly of the know- 
ledge of truth and of the means of salvation. 

I would describe myself as having become a “‘trans-rationalist”. I 
belteve that one must follow reason as far as reason will carry one, and 
that the findings of reason, in so far as these appear to be well 
established, must be accepted without reservations. Where well- 
established findings of reason are in conflict with traditional religious 
dogmas, reason, I hold, must be followed and the dogmas must be 
given up. I also hold, however, that reason has not explained, and 
probably never will explain, more than a fragment of the mystery of 
the universe, and that the fragmentary picture that reason gives has to 
be supplemented by intuition. I believe that human beings cannot do 
without this wider “‘trans-rational” vision. At the same time, I 
believe that intuition cannot give the verifiable and demonstrable 


knowledge that reason can legitimately claim to give within its own 
limited field.’ 


THE world-wide abandonment of traditional religion is 
going with a run in a time, such as ours is, when the pace of 
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all events is accelerating. In the West, liberal-minded and 
scientific-minded people began to emancipate themselves 
from the local ‘higher’ religion, Christianity, before the end of 
the seventeenth century. As education has spread in the West, 
and the level of Western civilization has (we flatter ourselves) 
risen, the movement away from traditional Christianity has 
grown from a seventeenth-century trickle into a twentieth- 
century flood. Meanwhile, the modern post-Christian Western 
civilization — scientific and liberal, and therefore sceptical and 
tolerant — has been adopted by most of the rest of the world; 
and one consequence of this has been that in this century the 
other ‘higher’ religions - Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, and 
Islam — have been suffering the same reverses as Christianity. 
They, in their turn, have begun to lose the allegiance of their 
most enlightened members. 

What has moved the human race to throw over rather 
suddenly these ways of life, which it had followed almost 
unquestioningly for so long? In the West, where this movement 
away from religion started, we can put our finger on two causes 
of it. One was scientific incredulity. The other was still more 
serious. It was moral condemnation. We must take account 
of both if we are to understand the present situation. 

Being scientific-minded means refusing to accept any belief 
or precept on faith. A scientific hypothesis is the very antithesis 
of a religious dogma. It is a mental tool for use in intellectual 
exploration; and it is a point of scientific honour to scrap even 
the most time-honoured and most comforting hypothesis if 
and when it fails to fit some newly discovered piece of evidence 
or some new interpretation of evidence already known. By 
contrast, our five religions have all made a point of demanding 
from their followers a declaration of unquestioning belief in 
doctrines that, in terms of science, are at best unproven and at 
worst undemonstrable. 

Christianity insists that a man, Jesus, is also God; that he 
was conceived, like an Egyptian Pharaoh, by a non-physical 
act of God, without the physical agency of a human father; 
that he came to life again after having been put to death; and 
that he then left this planet bodily and went to ‘Heaven’. 
Christianity also insists that every human being is immortal 
and will eventually come to life again in bodily form, as Jesus 
is believed to have done. 

Judaism insists that the Jewish people has been ‘chosen’ by 
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God, out of all mankind, to play a special part in history; and 
that the consummation of history for the whole human race 
is to be this particular people’s reoccupation, in a coming 
Messianic age, of a piece of Palestine which it occupied from 
the late thirteenth to the early sixth century B.c. 

Hinduism insists that mankind is divided into hereditary 
castes. The great majority of mankind is outcast. All castes but 
one are inferior. The Brahmans are in a Jewish position of 
privilege. They alone, in virtue of their pedigree, can duly 
perform certain indispensable religious rites. Hinduism also 
insists that cows (though not bulls) are sacred. 

To a scientific mind, Islam and Buddhism do not seem to 
bristle with so many irrational doctrines as Hinduism, Judaism, 
and Christianity. Yet even Islam insists that Muhammad is 
the last of the prophets and that a black stone at Mecca is 
sacred. And Buddhism takes it for granted that death is not the 
end of a human being’s continuous existence. He or she is 
doomed to an endless series of re-births — as woman, man, 
animal, god, or what-not — unless the sufferer breaks the chain 
by carrying out to a successful conclusion the strenuous spiritual 
exercises that the Buddha has prescribed. 

But in the progressive abandonment of the traditional 
religions disapprobation has played a still greater part than 
disbelief. The close of the seventeenth century, which saw the 
beginning of the rejection of Christianity in the West, also 
saw the beginning of the late modern Western scientific 
movement. But it is even more significant that this critical 
period saw the end of the early modern Western wars of religion 
between Catholics and Protestants on the Continent and in 
England between Protestant Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
By the time of the restoration of the monarchy in England in 
1660, these Western civil wars in the name of religion had been 
going on for a century, and the finest and most sensitive souls 
in the Western world had become shocked at the spirit of malice, 
hatred, and uncharitableness which these ‘religious’ wars had 
let loose, and at the atrocities in which this evil spirit had found 
vent. 

This moral revulsion against the intolerant vein in Christian- 
ity, and against the practical expressions of this, has been a 
powerful force in this latest chapter of the West’s spiritual 
history, and a respectable one. The intolerant vein is common 
to Christianity and Islam. They have both inherited it from 
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Judaism, which is their parent. By comparison with these 
three Judaic religions, the two religions of Indian origin, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, have been tolerant. But perhaps 
partly because of this they have left standing much more 
of the jungle of primitive beliefs and practices than has survived 
in any of the Judaic religions (even in Judaism itself, with its 
insistence on maintaining a number of primitive ritual rules, 
just because these happen to be laid down in primitive strata 
of the Jewish scriptures). 

Then why rake up the antiquated, unscientific, and rather 
unedifying past stage of mankind’s spiritual history which these 
religions represent? Well, there are several good reasons for 
still taking serious account of them. Of all living institutions 
these are by far the oldest and the most widely spread over the 
face of the earth. No present-day state, for instance, occupies 
such vast territories or commands the allegiance of so many 
people as Christianity or Islam or Hinduism or Buddhism. 
Moreover, these traditional religions that are now losing 
ground among educated people in the older parts of their 
domains are still gaining ground elsewhere: for instance, Islam 
in Africa, Christianity in Japan, Hinduism among primitive 
peoples in pockets and corners of the Indian sub-continent. 

Again, the moral standards and even many of the intellectual 
beliefs of ‘modern-minded’ people who fancy that they have 
shaken themselves free from the traditional religions turn out 
to be unacknowledged legacies from these. And the modern 
ideologies, which claim to be up-to-date substitutes for the tradi- 
tional religions, turn out to be serving up bits and pieces of 
them under new labels. The ‘chosen people’ still remains 
the ‘chosen people’ when the Nordic race or the international 
proletariat is given the role instead of the Jews. The ‘millen- 
nium’ still remains the ‘millennium’ when it is Hitler’s 
‘thousand-year’ Reich or the Communists’ earthly paradise 
after ‘the withering of the state’, in place of a Jewish Messianic 
kingdom in Palestine. 

Here we see the traditional religions still politically active 
under ideological disguises. But some of them are still powerful 
forces in present-day politics under their own names. In 
post-war continental Western Europe the movement towards 
political solidarity has been led by the Christian Democratic 
parties in the principal countries concerned; and European 
Christian Democracy is mainly, though not exclusively, Roman 
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Catholic in its membership and its inspiration. In Ceylon, the 
militant reaction of the Sinhalese majority against the Tamil 
and Burger minorities has, rather surprisingly, placed itself 
under the auspices of Buddhism ~ a religion that is traditionally 
non-political and pacific. In India there is a formidable reac- 
tionary political party that stands for the militant assertion 
of traditional Hinduism. Sacred Benares has not yet capitulated 
to secular New Delhi. 

The actual present political strength of the traditional 
religions is not easy to estimate. But, whatever their political 
future may be, their spiritual future, in the lives of individuals, 
seems to be assured for a long time to come. One element in 
the traditional ‘higher’ religions that the present-day ideologies 
have not taken over from them is their significance and value 
for individual human beings. Their title to be regarded as 
being higher than the older religions that they have replaced 
rests on their claim that they can put individuals into direct 
communion with absolute reality — whether in the personal 
form of gods or God or in the impersonal form of Brahman or 
Nirvana. In primitive societies, religion enters into every 
aspect and activity of life, but all aspects and activities are 
communal and corporate. The higher religions have preserved 
this public side of religion, but they have reinforced it with a 
private side; and this combination is the secret of their hold. 
Few of us poor human beings get through our lives without 
being beset by problems, perplexities, sins, remorse, sufferings, 
bereavements, and other sorrows, and our native spiritual 
resources are distressingly inadequate for dealing with these. 
The higher religions claim, whether truly or falsely, to be 
able to bring guidance and help to individuals in their desperate 
need — and, what is more, to bring it from the fountain-head 
of all power and truth and goodness. It is no wonder that the 
higher religions’ appeal to the individual has been so strong. 

It also seems likely that it will retain its ancient strength 
unless and until new systems arise which can convince the 
individual that they can serve his personal needs equally well 
or still better. Of this, however, there is, so far, no sign. The 
ideologies’ only message to the individual is that he should find 
his salvation in identifying his personal interests with the 
common weal, and this is cold comfort for ordinary mortals 
in trouble. The message of present-day science is still bleaker. 
It tells the individual that he is a minute and insignificant 
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speck in a vast and callous universe. If he cannot face the world 
on the terms that the scientists and ideologues dictate to him, 
they will tell him, severely, that he is infantile and ought to be 
on the terms that the scientists and ideologues dictate to him, 
they will tell him, severely, that he is infantile and ought to 
be grown-up. But they give him no practical help of the kind 
that is offered him by the religions. So, on the personal side 
of life, the traditional higher religions still hold the field; 
and this alone is enough to show that they cannot just be 
written off as obsolete. 


1. Hinduism and Buddhism 


If the relative importance of the competing religions and 
ideologies could be measured by counting heads, we should 
probably find that the adhe-ents of the two Indian religions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, taken together, are even now not 
less numerous than the combined total of Jews, Christians, 
Muslims, and Communists. 

The feature of Hinduism that is most striking and astonishing 
to a non-Hindu spectator — especially if his own religious 
background is Judaic — is Hinduism’s apparent capacity for 
accommodating what look like incompatible practices and 
beliefs. Take a boat on the Ganges past the ghats at Benares 
and then go and talk to a Hindu philosoper. (You can find him 
in Benares, and he feels himself very much at home there, even 
though you may not be able to see how he can.) You will be 
bewildered at Hinduism’s catholicity — till you recollect that 
this word, when written with a capital ‘C’ instead of a small 
one, is the proper name of the senior branch of the Western 
Christian Church. You can have your Hindu experience in a 
Christian setting if you visit the shrine of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, just outside Mexico City, or one of the churches at 
Chichecastenango, in the highlands of Guatemala, on Easter 
Sunday, and then go and talk to, say, a Belgian Catholic 
Christian philosopher. Like Hinduism, Catholic Christianity 
has preserved relics of primitive religion which seem incon- 
gruous to an outsider; and this is more surprising in a branch 
of Christianity than it is in Hinduism. Christianity inherits from 
Judaism an intolerance of its pagan antecedents and accretions 
and a consequent zeal for reforming and purging itself, not- 
withstanding its piety towards its own past. In Hinduism, piety 
towards the past does not have to contend with reforming zeal. 
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The classic Jewish and Christian reformers — Elijah, Ezra, Pope 
Gregory VII, Calvin, John Knox — would not look heroic in 
Hindu eyes; they would look just impious. Devotion to Yahweh 
would be no excuse, in the sight of a Hindu judge, for putting 
Baal down and massacring his prophets. Such conduct would 
seem to him indefensible, considering that there is plenty of 
room in the vast Hindu cosmos for Yahweh and Baal to coexist 
without their having to collide. 

Since the conversion of the western end of the Old World to 
Christianity and Islam, this catholic Hindu attitude of mind 
has become incomprehensible — and, what is more, reprehen- 
sible — to Muslim and at any rate Protestant Christian minds. 
On the issue of the obligation to be intolerant, the Christians 
and the Muslims would find the Communists on their side. 
Yet there was a time in the history of the countries round the 
shores of the Mediterranean when the Hindu standpoint 
would have been so familiar that it would just have been taken 
for granted here, too. Tolerance has always been one of the 
redeeming virtues of primitive religion all over the world. It 
was so in the pre-Christian and pre-Muslim West, as it still is in 
India and Japan. In a universe in which there are gods but no 
God, each of the many particular manifestations of the godhead 
has its own special function, sphere, and domain. Live-and-let- 
live are the only terms on which any of these godlets can 
survive, and they will make common cause with each other 
when they are all threatened by an intolerant and aggressive 
religion like Christianity. 

In the Mediterranean world when the completion of Chris- 
tianity’s conquest of it was within sight, a Syrian Greek Neopla- 
tonic philosopher, Iamblichus, thought of saving the situation 
by assembling all the pre-Christian religious practices and beliefs, 
from the most rarified philosophies down to the grossest primitive 
rites, in an artificial anti-Christian counter-church. This was to be 
a block of institutional concrete against which the wave of Chris- 
tianity would, it was hoped, beat in vain. Attempts to put this idea 
into practice were made by two Roman emperors. Maximinus 
Daia tried it on the eve of the Emperor Constantine’s con- 
cordat with the Christian Church. Constantine’s kinsman Julian 
tried it again in the next generation. In the Mediterranean 
world this piece of ecclesiastical engineering failed to prevent 
the triumph of Christianity. In India, on the other hand, a 
similar move, initiated in the eighth century of the Christian 
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Era by the Hindu philosopher Shankara, did set the seal on the 
discomfiture of Buddhism in its homeland. Hinduism, as we 
have it today, is a successful counterpart of Iamblichus’s 
abortive Neoplatonic counter-church. Post-Buddhaic Hindu- 
ism, like Neoplatonism, has welded together high philosophy, 
devotional theism, and primitive rites into a religious amalgam 
designed to be more than a match for a rival religion. Shan- 
kara’s Hinduism has, indeed, stolen Buddhism’s thunder. It 
has taken Buddhist philosophy and given it a twist that has 
turned it into an anti-Buddhist intellectual weapon. 

Though Hinduism has preserved some of its most primitive 
elements down to the present day, it had already developed a 
philosophy of its own before Buddhism was heard of; and a 
point of philosophy was the issue on which the Buddha Gautama 
broke away from the Hinduism of his day. In Gautama’s 
day (sixth to fifth century B.c.) the prevalent school of Hindu 
philosophy held not only that a human being had a soul, but 
that each of these human souls was identical with the absolute 
spiritual reality behind the phenomenal universe. This school’s 
belief was summed up in the words: “Thou art identical with It.’ 
In opposition to this view, Gautama maintained (like some 
present-day Western psychologists) that the supposed soul, so 
far from being identical with absolute reality, is an illusion. 

In Gautama’s view, human consciousness is nothing but a 
series of discontinuous psychological states. These are kept 
going by ‘desire’ (the psychic life-force that modern psycho- 
logists have labelled the libido); and desire generates karma, 
which may be paraphrased as meaning the net moral product, 
good cr bad, of desire-begotten action. Karma has the effect 
of holding together a series of fleeting psychological states, 
not only through one lifetime, but through a potentially 
interminable succession of reincarnations. This is a calamity, 
since, in Gautama’s view, life, as we know it in this world, is 
another name for suffering. A sentient being’s only sane 
approach to suffering is, the Buddha held, to strive with all 
its might to get rid of it. This can be done by dissipating karma 
through suppressing desire, which is karma’s source. Success 
in this spiritual endeavour will release the sufferer from the 
round of recurrent lives into a lasting state of nirvana. This 
word means ‘extinguishedness’; and what will be extinguished 
is the fire of concupiscence, which is another name for life as 
we know it. The Buddha taught his disciples a set of austere 
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and strenuous spiritual exercises by means of which nirvana 
can be attained if the exercises are performed wholeheartedly 
and persistently. This severely practical philosophy is ascribed 
to the Buddha in the scriptures of the older school of Buddhism, 
which found a second home in Ceylon. 

The followers of the newer school call the older school ‘the 
Little Career’ (Hinayana) and their own school ‘the Great 
Career’ (Mahayana); and in truth the older school has two 
evident weaknesses, one social and the other ethical. The social 
weakness (which the Mahayana shares) is that the pursuit of 
nirvana by means of the Buddha’s spiritual exercises is a full- 
time occupation. It can be practised only by an élite minority; 
and, since even monks have a minimum of material needs, there 
must always be a majority of laymen to support them, at the 
cost to the majority of being disqualified from joining in the 
quest for nirvana. The ethical weakness of the older Buddhist 
ideal is that a total concentration on getting rid of selfhood 
is a self-defeating enterprise. It is itself a form of selfishness, 
or anyway of self-centredness; for it is a surrender to a desire — 
the desire for self-extinction. The Mahayana has taken its cue, 
not from the Buddha’s alleged instructions, but from his alleged 
practice. From the moment of his enlightenment (that is, 
his discovery of the truth and how to act on it), the Buddha 
himself could have stepped out of the pains of life into the 
peace of nirvana at any time. Instead, he chose to go on living 
and suffering for the rest of his natural life in order to teach 
his fellow sentient beings the path of salvation that he had 
explored. 

Mahayanian Buddhism’s hero is not the monk striving to 
make his individual way to nirvana; it is the bodhisattva: a 
potential Buddha who, like Gautama, has deliberately post- 
poned his exit — and this not for just half a lifetime but for 
aeons — in order to help his fellow beings to find the salvation 
that he himself is temporarily foregoing to his own cost. In 
theory, a bodhisattva is neither divine nor eternal; virtually, 
however, he is both, and a Mahayanian Buddhist’s personal 
devotion to him is worship of the kind that a Hindu pays to 
Vishnu or Shiva, a Shiite Muslim to ‘Ali and Husayn, and a 
Christian to Christ — and also to Christ’s mother and to the 
saints if the Christian is Roman Catholic or Eastern Orthodox. 

The Mahayana may have started in Southern India, but 
it took shape in the second century of the Christian Era in what 
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is now Afghanistan and was then the Kushan Empire. This 
empire extended from the Jumna to the Oxus, and it was the 


eart 
like 


gateway through which the Mahayana made its triumphant L 
progress across Central Asia to China, Korea, Japan, and Viet- prin 
nam. The Hinayana’s expansion has been cn a much smaller seek 
scale. Outside Ceylon it is prevalent today only in Burma, the 
Siam, and Cambodia. All the same, it is the Hinayanian app 
Buddhists, especially those of Burma, who have started the best 
revival of Buddhism that has begun in our lifetime, and the | con 
Mahayanian Buddhists seem at present to be following their lead. Jew 
What do Hinduism and Buddhism amount to today in | Lev 
practice ? In India, a foreign observer finds it difficult to imagine the 
how the traditional Hinduism of Benares can be reconciled the 
with the Westernising liberalism of New Delhi. Indeed, if in a 
India were Elijah’s Israel or Cromwell’s England, a violent peo 
conflict between these two forces, ending in the elimination 
of one or other of them, would probably be inevitable. However, peo 
India, being herself, is perhaps likely to find a way of reconciling are 
forces that look irreconcilable to an outsider. fait 
As for Buddhism, it has made those concessions that Hindu- wol 
ism and Catholic and Orthodox Christianity have made to the ‘an 
spiritual needs of the still primitive-minded majority of man- will 
kind. In Burma, talk to a devout monk and then watch the wh 
laity praying to the images in a temple. si01 
All the same, the Hinayana has one source of strength that of | 
is not possessed by the Mahayana. Though the Hinayana is an Jev 
amalgam, it is — like Hinduism, Judaism, Christianity, and tha 
Islam — the exclusive religion of the peoples that profess it. do 
On the other hand, the Mahayana in Eastern Asia has always reli 
been willing to let its adherents divide their allegiance between ink 
it and other religions and philosophies — for instance, the po’ 


Confucian philosophy of China and the Shinto native religion to 


of Japan. In the outer precincts of a Japanese Buddhist temple rel 
you will find shrines of Shinto gods who have been offered, and in 
have accepted, the posts of serving as doorkeepers or as life- pa 
guards for the bodhisattva in the inner sanctuary. Such com- Ju 
promises are amiable and even edifying; but the consequences rel 
make one see the point of the unedifying and even repulsive soc 
jealousness of the Israelites’ god Yahweh. tin 

‘sa 
2. Judaism and Islam a 





Judaism today is spread far and wide over the face of the 
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earth, like its daughter religions, Christianity and Islam, and 
like Hinduism’s daughter religion, Buddhism. 

Like these three, and Hinduism as well, Judaism is, in 
principle, a missionary religion: and it has been active in 
seeking converts at certain times and places — for instance, in 











parents. But it is the three essentially missionary religions, not 
Judaism and Hinduism, that are the new departures. Primitive 
religion has always been part and parcel of the culture and the 
social organization of some particular community. The dis- 
tinction between ‘church’ and ‘state,’ ‘spiritual’ and ‘temporal’, 
‘sacred’ and ‘secular’, is a Christian innovation. In identifying 
a particular religion and a particular community with each 
other, Judaism and Hinduism have simply preserved the 





A, the Graeco-Roman world just before Christianity made its 
n appearance. The earliest Christian missionaries found their 
e best recruiting-ground among the Gentile converts and semi- 
ie | converts to Judaism who had attached themselves to the 
1, Jewish communities that by this time were scattered over the 
in Levant. But the Jews’ first concern has not been to convert 
1€ the rest of the human race to Judaism; it has been to preserve 
‘d the corporate existence and identity of the Jewish people 
if in adverse conditions that have proved too much for most other 
nt peoples that have been exposed to them. 
yn In Jewish eyes, Judaism is the national religion of the Jewish 
r, people; and, though Jewry admits Gentile converts, most Jews 
ig are Jews by physical descent. One of the articles of the Jews’ 
faith is that, one day, their god Yahweh will establish a Jewish 
I- world-empire through the agency of the Messiah, the Lord’s 
1e ‘anointed’ human agent. When this happens, all the Gentiles 
n- will be converted to Judaism; but it seems to be doubtful 
1e whether, according to the orthodox Jewish belief, this conver- 
sion will give the Gentiles the status of first-class members 
at of the Jewish community. As the historic ‘chosen people’, the 
in Jews are, perhaps, to retain a privileged position, not unlike 
id that of the Brahman caste in the Hindu world. Hinduism 
it. does, in fact, have in common with Judaism the feature that the 
ys religion is bound up with a particular community and is mainly 
n inherited by descent, not propagated by conversion. On this 
1€ point, Judaism and Hinduism present an identical contrast 
on to Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, which are missionary 
le religions first and foremost and are hereditary religions only 
id in so far as children are apt to take their religion from their 
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practice and outlook of the whole human race as these were 
before the higher religions made their appearance. 

There was, indeed, nothing unusual about the original 
relations between the Children of Israel and their national 
god Yahweh. They were Yahweh’s people, and Yahweh was 
their god. According to the Israelite tradition, this relation 
had been originally established by a covenant between the two 
parties, after Yahweh had delivered the Israelites from bondage 
in Egypt. But, in whatever way the relation had originated, 
it was the same in kind as that between, say, the Moabites’ god 
Chemosh and the Moabites, or that between the Assyrians’ god 
Asshur and the Assyrians. Nor was Yahweh, in the Israelites’ 
earliest vision of him, essentially different in kind from the 
national gods of other peoples. He resembled an elemental 
physical force — as potent and as dangerous as an electric current 
of high voltage — more than he resembled a moral personality. 
He was a fire-god, a storm-god, and a war-god fighting for his 
chosen people against the gods of their human enemies. As far as 
he was a personality, his character was unedifying. He was tem- 
peramental, impulsive, capricious, vindictive, and jealous 
in exacting from his human partners a strict fulfilment of their 
obligations under his covenant with them. This original 
Israelite picture of Yahweh may be shocking to modern minds, 
but it is not surprising. It is the standard primitive picture 
of the nature of the mysterious power behind the phenomenal 
universe. If this picture is shocking to us today, this is because 
the people of Israel and Judah, and their Jewish successors in 
the Dispersion, have progressively changed the original picture 
of Yahweh out of all recognition. They have changed it for the 
better, and they have handed on this better picture to the Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims of a later day. 

We can follow this progressive change in the Israelite-Jewish 
vision of God’s nature, because the record of it is embedded in 
the Torah. This Hebrew word, meaning God’s ‘teaching’, is 
the Jews’ name for the collection of books, of many different 
authorships and ages, which Christians call ‘the Old Testa- 
ment’. The documents in this collection date from as late as 
the second century B.c. back to at least as early as the ninth 
century B.c., and even the earliest of them have a long pre- 
history. When we dissect them, as far as this can be done, into 
their historical components, they show us the figure of Yahweh 
changing both in character and in stature. He comes more 
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and more to be seen as being loving, merciful, and just; and 
at the same time more and more to be seen as the god, not 
just of Israel, but of the whole universe. In the Jewish world of 
Jesus’s day, this was how Yahweh was seen both by Jesus and 
by contemporary Pharisees. 

To Jews it seems obvious that this new Jewish vision of God 
confirms the traditional Jewish conviction that the Jews are 
God’s chosen people. If they are not, why should God have 
given this new vision of himself to the Jewish people alone and 
not to any other? On the other hand, to non-Jews, the revela- 
tion that God is loving and just, and that he is also the God 
of the whole universe, seems to make the Jews’ belief that they 
are God’s chosen people untenable. A god who is the God of 
the whole universe will consequently be the God of the whole 
human race. A god who is both loving and just will love all his 
creatures without singling out any of them to be his favourites. 
For a non-Jew it is a paradox that the new Jewish vision of God 
did not lead the Jews themselves to transform Judaism from a 
hereditary national religion into a missionary religion address- 
ing itself to all men. The Jews’ reluctance to take this step 
reminds one, if one has been brought up in the Christian 
tradition, of the parable in which a servant buries in the ground 
the talent that his master has entrusted to him for turning to 
account. 

This is an issue on which it is very difficult for Jews and 
Gentiles to see eye to eye. But there is a matter of historical fact 
that is indisputable. The new vision of God, at which the Jews 
have arrived, is so attractive and so precious that, twice over, 
Gentiles have done with it what the Jews themselves have 
always shrunk from doing. First Paul (a Jew himself), and 
then, 600 years later, the Arab prophet Muhammad, have run 
away with Judaism’s revolutionary new vision and made of it a 
gospel for the whole of mankind. The creation of these two new 
Judaic religions, Christianity and Islam, with their universal 
appeal, has been exasperating for the Jews. Jews cannot accept 
the Christian Church’s claim that it is the true heir of Israel, or 
Muhammad’s claim that Islam is ‘the pure religion of Abra- 
ham’, 

To see one’s national religion purloined by outsiders and then 
marketed by them to all and sundry in a garbled form is to be 
the victim of a practical joke in very bad taste from the point 
of view of the people on whom it has been played, Yet, when the 
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Jews themselves had held back from communicating their new 
vision to the Gentiles, it was really inevitable that the Gentiles 
themselves should seize upon it and run away with it. The 
value of the new Jewish vision is so immense, and is also so 
manifest, that the non-Jewish majority of mankind was bound 
to steal it from the Jews if the Jews did not anticipate this by 
themselves taking the initiative in sharing it with their fellow- 
men. 

One of the ironical points in this paradoxical story is that 
Christianity and Islam have become universal in spite of them- 
selves. There is no evidence that Jesus ever thought of his 
mission as extending beyond the Jewish community to the 
Gentiles; and Muhammad certainly thought of his mission 
as being to his own nation, the Arabs. God, so Muhammad 
believed, had commissioned him to give the Arabs a divinely 
revealed book, and thus to put them on a footing of religious 
equality with the existing ‘People of the Book’, that is, the 
Jews and the Christians. 

If Islam had remained just the Arab national version of 
Judaism and Christianity that Muhammad had designed it to 
be, it would almost certainly have had the same fate as the 
Arian form of Christianity, which, three centuries before 
Muhammad’s day, had been adopted, as their national religion, 
by some of the Teutonic barbarian invaders of the Roman 
Empire. These Arian Teutonic invaders were all either con- 
verted to Catholic Christianity or exterminated, and the sub- 
sequent Muslim Arab invaders of the Roman Empire’s South- 
eastern provinces would probably have met with one or other 
of these two alternative fates if Islam had not been taken in 
hand, and been turned into a universal religion, by converts 
from among the Arab conquerors’ non-Arab subjects. These 
ex-Christian and ex-Zoroastrian converts to Islam fitted Islam 
out with a theology which, on the precedent of Christian 
theology, was based on Greek philosophy. In their hands, 
Islam became a religion for all men. The Arabs did lose their 
supremacy in the empire that they had founded, after domi- 
nating the conquered peoples for not much more than 100 yegrs. 
Their converted subjects then supplanted them; but, thanks to 
the converts’ previous work, Islam lived on, and it also outlived 
the gradual breakup of the Islamic world-state and its final 
extinction by the Mongols in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era. 
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Today Islam, even more than Christianity and Buddhism, 
is a universal religion. It transcends all local differences of 
race, language, and habitat. All Muslims genuinely feel 
themselves to be brothers, and this traditional sense of Muslim 
solidarity may perhaps prove stronger, in the long run, on its 
own ground, than the Western ideology of Nationalism that is 
now invading the Islamic world. 

Islam differs from Christianity, and resembles Judaism, 
Hinduism, and primitive religion, in not drawing the Christian 
distinction between ‘church’ and ‘state’. Indeed, Islam 
became a successful religion only after it had become a success- 
ful state — and, what is more, it owed its eventual triumph 
as a religion to its previous political success. But Islam has had 
to pay, as a religion, a high price for that success. Ever since 
Muhammad’s withdrawal from Mecca to Medina, Islam has 
been implicated in politics. 

Perhaps the present-day invasion of the Islamic world by 
Western Nationalism may at last give Islam an opportunity 
to shake off the unfortunate incubus of its political past. It 
might then perhaps become, once again, the pure religion that 
it was when Muhammad, at his peril, was preaching his 
Abrahamic monotheism to unwilling ears in his native Mecca. 


3. Christianity 


Jews are justly annoyed at the apparently incurable Christian 
habit of looking at them, their religion, and their history 
exclusively from a Christian point of view. The official Christian 
doctrine is that the raison d’étre of Judaism and the Jews was 
to prepare the way for Christianity. When once they had 
fulfilled this mission, Jewry no longer had any reason for re- 
maining in existence, and ought to have liquidated itself by 
enrolling itself in the Christian Church. In this Christian 
view the Jews’ obstinate insistence on maintaining their distinc- 
tive national and religious identity after the coming of Christ 
is a perverse epilogue to Jewish history. In contrast to the 
pre-Christian chapters of this, this epilogue in the Christian 
Era has no historical or spiritual significance. Naturally the 
Jews do not accept the Christian interpretation of Jewish 
history. For Christians who have been brought up to take the 
conventional Christian point of view, it is a salutary exercise, 
though a difficult one, to try, for a change, to see their own 
religion as this appears in Jewish eyes. 
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As the Jews see it, Christianity has purchased its enormous 
missionary successes at a prohibitive price. At this price it was 
easy to convert the Gentiles to a travesty of the new and higher 
vision of God at which Judaism had previously arrived in the 
course of many centuries of spiritual travail. Christianity won 
her Gentile converts by surrendering some of the most import- 
ant spiritual gains that Judaism had previously made. Christian- 
ity made Jewish monotheism palatable by rediluting it with 
the polytheism against which the prophets of Israel and Judah 
had struggled from the ninth century B.c. onwards. And the 
Christians also followed the Greeks in falling into the abomin- 
able Egyptian error of identifying a human being with God. 
In Jewish eyes the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Christ are concessions to two of the worst features of 
Gentile paganism. This is a betrayal of the truth attained by 
Judaism; and the betrayal is a shocking one, because it was 
made by renegade Jews who must have been consciously sinning 
against the light. 

It is conceivable that Jesus might have been no less shocked 
than any other Jew at the twist given to Judaism by Christianity 
if he had lived to see what his followers did. We know, from the 
New Testament, the claims that were made for Jesus by his 
followers, and it is obvious that these claims are irreconcilable 
with monotheism as Judaism understands it. But the statements 
put into Jesus’s mouth in the Gospels are not evidence that 
Jesus himself ever made these claims on his own behalf. As 
far as the evidence in the Gospels goes, the issue over which 
Jesus and the Pharisees broke with each other seems not to have 
been a claim to divinity on Jesus’s part. There is no indication 
that, on points of belief, Jesus was not an orthodox Jew. The 
Pharisees’ quarrel with him was over his practice of teach- 
ing on his own authority, instead of citing the interpretations 
of the Torah that had been made authoritative in the Pharisees’ 
eyes by a consensus of successive generations of doctors of the 
Jewish law. Whatever Jesus would have thought of his followers’ 
deification of him, a personal devotion to Jesus as God incarnate 
unquestionably has been, and still is, the mainspring of Christi- 
anity. On this all-important point, Christianity is a religion of 
the same kind as the Shiite Muslim cult of ‘Ali and Husayn, 
the Hindu cults of Vishnu and Shiva, and the Mahayanian 
Buddhist cults of the bodhisattvas. 

The picture of God as being loving and compassionate has 
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been inherited by Christianity from Judaism, and in Judaism 
it had, as we have seen, a long history behind it already before 
Christianity took it over. But the belief that God has acted on 
his feelings of love and compassion by sacrificing himself for 
the salvation of suffering human beings is one that Christianity 
shares, not with Judaism, but with the Mahayana; and 
Christianity could hardly have arrived at this specifically 
Christian vision of God if it had remained strictly faithful to 
Jewish monotheism and transcendentalism and had not partially 
relapsed (if it has partially relapsed) into polytheism and man- 
worship. 

In the first century of the Christian Era the conception of a 
suffering God was not a new one in Palestine, or indeed 
anywhere where agriculture was the staple source of human 
livelihood. The vegetation god who dies each year and rises 
again in order that human beings may live was represented in 
Palestine and Phoenicia by Adonis and by the Baal whose 
death and resurrection are recounted in one of the poems, 
dating perhaps from about 1400 B.c., of which the texts have 
been discovered in the Phoenician city of Ugarit (Ras ash- 
Shamrah) on the Syrian coast just north of Lattaqieh. In the 
Israelite story of Isaac we have a picture of a designated victim 
who voluntarily accepts the fate of being sacrificed. The 
adoration of Christ and of the bodhisattvas is inspired by the 
belief that a being of the highest eminence has voluntarily 
offered himself as a sacrifice because of his love for beings of a 
lower order. This belief, and the outlook that follows from it, 
are the essence of Christianity, and this essence is summed 
up in verses 6-8 of the second chapter of Saint Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians. ‘The consequent Christian outlook leads to an 
attitude towards suffering that is sharply different from the 
outlook of Hinayanian Buddhism, though it has its counterpart 
in the action attributed by the Mahayana to the bodhisattvas 
and by both schools of Buddhism to the Buddha himself. In 
the outlook of Christianity the paramount aim is not to get rid 
of suffering — an aim which, as the Buddha saw, commits one 
to getting rid of desire as well. Christianity does not take the 
Buddhist views that suffering is the worst of all evils and that 
desire is something intrinsically bad. It distinguishes between 
bad desires and good ones; and it follows Judaism in singling 
out love as being a form of desire that is supremely good. 

Christianity’s own conviction is that a human being ought 
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to follow the example of God, incarnate in Jesus, in doing 
what love inspires him to do, even if the consequence is to 
expose himself to suffering to an extreme degree. In the 
Christian view, suffering is not something that is either to be 
avoided or to be courted on its own account. It is something 
that is to be faced and accepted and endured if love requires 
this. The paramount aim of Christianity is to follow the lead 
of love, not to get rid of suffering by getting rid of love as well. 
This is the crucial article of faith by which Christianity stands 
or falls. 


4. Conclusions and Prospects 


It is impossible to do justice to a great subject in a small 
space; and, indeed, no space would be large enough to give 
room for an adequate survey and appreciation of the chief 
traditional religions that are at work in the world today. 
We have been able to take no more than a glimpse at these 
religions’ histories, beliefs, precepts, ideals, and attitudes. We 
must now make what we can of this glimpse for drawing some 
conclusions and peering at the prospects ahead. Obviously 
this is a hazardous undertaking, but we must not shirk it. 
It is, after all, the practical purpose of our inquiry. 

The present prospects of the traditional religions depend on 
what these can do for mankind in the age through which we 
are now living. What, then, are the present time’s characteristic 
circumstances and needs and objectives? If we can pick these 
out, we can take them as touchstones for testing the capacity 
of the traditional religions and their rivals the modern ideologies 
for serving mankind in our day. The two most widespread and 
most insistent present-day demands are, perhaps, those for 
equality of status and for a rise in the standard of living 
(spiritual as well as material). The two outstanding new 
features in mankind’s material situation are, perhaps, ‘the 
annihilation of distance’ and the exodus from the countryside 
into the cities. Let us see what the religions and ideologies say 
and do about these great and urgent present-day issues. 

The demand for equality seems to be the most powerful 
demand of this age, in the sense that it overrides other demands 
when these conflict with it. The demand for a rise in the 
standard of living is closely bound up with the demand for 
equality; for the abolition of inequalities of status would be an 
unsatisfying achievement if inequalities in the material and 
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spiritual conditions of life were to remain undiminished. Yet, 
when people are faced with a choice between furthering social 
and cultural interests and gaining their political objectives, 
they almost always give their political objectives the priority. 
The present political demand for equality meets one every- 
where. Inside each country there is a demand for equality as 
between classes; on the world-wide scale there is a demand 
for equality as between races and civilizations — above all, 
for equality between the great non-Western majority of man- 
kind and a Western minority that has been dominant in the 
world for the last few hundred years. 

This issue is evidently a touchstone for the respective 
prospects of Hinduism and Islam. Hinduism, which is so liberal- 
minded intellectually by comparison with the Judaic religions, 
compares badly with Islam in its attitude on the social question 
that the present generation of mankind has most at heart. 
The institution of caste is the very core of Hinduism’s social 
structure; and caste is the evil against which the under-dog 
is up in arms today in South Africa, the Rhodesias, Kenya, 
Algeria, and ‘the Old South’ of the United States. Caste is, 
of course, being fought today — and fought courageously — in 
India, too. Gandhi declared war on it, and the present régime 
at New Delhi is faithfully following the lead that he gave. But 
in India this is an uphill fight, just because the inspiration 
behind it does not come from India’s own traditions. It comes 
from the West and its origin is Christian, though it has been 
conveyed to Indian hearts and minds through a secular liberal 
Western channel. 

On the other hand, equality and fraternity were the practice 
of Islam at least a thousand years before they became slogans 
of the French Revolution. The word ‘Islam’ means ‘submission’ 
(to God, not to man); and a common submission to God, 
as Muslims conceive of him, makes all Muslims feel like 
brothers. Islam has learnt from Judaism to believe not only 
that God is One but also that he is merciful and compassionate. 
This belief about God requires brotherhood among His 
worshippers; and the Islamic sense of brotherhood overcomes 
race-feeling. Unlike a Brahman or a white South African or 
a white Southerner in the United States, a white Muslim will 
accept a black Muslim as his son-in-law, and will not resent 
his black colleague’s rising above him to the highest positions 
in society if he has the necessary ability. 
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How does Christianity stand on this issue? If the inspiration 
behind the Indian liberals’ current war against caste is Christian 
in its ultimate origin, as has been suggested above, this would 
be a natural consequence of Christian belief. If Muslims are 
united in a common submission to One God, Christians ought 
to be united in a common gratitude to One Saviour. 

In theory, this is indisputable. But what about practice? 
If you want to see examples of Christian practice on this issue 
that come up to the Islamic standard, visit some of the American 
Roman Catholic Christian countries into which Christianity 
was introduced by Spanish and Portuguese conquerors and 
colonists. 

At an earlier point the Mexican shrine of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe has been cited to illustrate the survival of primitive 
rites embedded in a higher religion. But the same shrine also 
illustrates the power of a higher religion to overcome the 
antipathy between different races, even when one of the races 
has recently imposed itself on the other by a brutal conquest. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe is the patroness of the present united 
Mexican nation, in which the descendants of the Spanish 
conquerors have fused with the descendants of their native 
Mexican victims. Their common cult of her has drawn them 
together, and no wonder, for according to the story she made her 
miraculous appearance to a native Mexican convert in the 
first generation after the conquest, and she made it as a native 
Mexican, with copper-coloured skin and pre-Columbian dress, 
When the Spanish ecclesiastical authorities recognized the 
authenticity of the miracle, the first step towards reconciliation 
and union had been taken. This Hispanic-American sense 
of Catholic Christian fraternity is veritably Islamic. Is it an 
actual legacy to Hispanic Christianity from the Muslim age of 
Spanish history? Or is it something inherent in Catholic 
Christianity itself? In any case the Vatican today is being very 
liberal in its treatment of non-Western Catholic Christians. 
It is taking every opportunity of promoting Asians and Africans 
to positions of honour and responsibility in the Catholic 
hierarchy, both in their own dioceses and in Rome itself. 

Unhappily, the record of the Protestant Churches on this 
issue is not so good, and it seems to be at its worst among 
Calvinist Protestants of Teutonic speech and Nordic race. 
Fanatical race-feeling is perhaps a logical application to 
current politics of the Augustinian doctrine of predestination. 
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This doctrine combines the Jewish notion of a ‘chosen people’ 
with the Hindu institution of caste, and it stamps the individual 
soul with a caste-mark for all eternity. It is less easy to see why 
one should succumb to race-feeling because one happens to 
have been born with fair hair and blue eyes, and to have learnt 
to speak Dutch or English as one’s mother tongue. But the 
fact is there, and it is as awkward as it is ugly. The recent 
dominance of the West has been largely a dominance of the 
English-speaking and Dutch-speaking peoples. Now that this 
Western dominance is being challenged, the violence of those 
peoples’ race-feeling is an explosive element in a situation that 
is, at best, very dangerous. So we may be thankful that Islam 
and Hispanic Catholicism are at work in the world. They are 
doing an invaluable public service, and if they have their 
reward it will indeed have been well earned. 

The demand for equality of status has also given an oppor- 
tunity to the modern ideology of Nationalism. This reactionary 
Western political ideal has been seized upon as an anti-Western 
weapon by Asian and African peoples in their present struggle 
to shake off Western domination. But Nationalism, unlike 
Islam and Christianity, makes for the division, not for the 
unity, of mankind; and, because of this, Nationalism has to 
contend with the unification of the world on the material plane 
through ‘the annihilation of distance’ that has been achieved 
by modern Western technology. Nationalism and technology 
are, in fact, in head-on collision with each other; and it seems 
safe to predict that, in this conflict, technology, not Nationalism, 
is going to be the winner. If so, Nationalism’s prospects are 
unpromising on a long view, in spite of all its present sound and 
fury. Its expectation of life can hardly be much longer than that 
of its arch-enemy ‘colonialism’, and this dragon is now obviously 
in its death agonies. If this spells the doom of Nationalism too, 
we need not lament. 

On the other hand, non-Communists would be deluding 
themselves if they were to let themselves imagine that the 
prospects of Communism are equally poor. Unlike Nationalism, 
but like Islam and Christianity, Communism has a message for 
the whole of mankind, not just for this or that self-designated 
‘chosen people’. Communism swims with, not against, the 
tide, making for world-unity, which has peen set going by ‘the 
annihilation of distance’. Communism promises to give the 
under-dog the tools both for winning equality and for raising 
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his standard of living by his own efforts. Communism, therefore, 
has an emotional attraction for peoples with memories — or 
legends — of a great past who have recently been humiliated 
by sensational defeats in their encounters with the formidable 
West. The Russians were humiliated by their utter failure to 
hold their own against Germany in the first world war. 
The Chinese were humiliated by being pushed about for a cen- 
tury by upstart barbarians. The first shock to their self-esteem 
was their defeat by the British in the ‘Opium War’; the last 
straw was their experience in the present generation of being 
bullied by the Japanese. These humiliations throw some light 
on the Russian and the Chinese people’s present acquiescence 
in a Communist régime. 

Moreover, Communism attracts the under-dog, not only by 
promising to help him to get even with the West, but also by 
offering him a short cut to this goal. An authoritarian régime 
can produce immediate effective results with a smaller staff 
of efficient and public-spirited men and women than a demo- 
cratic régime can. A scarcity of people with the needful abilities, 
experience and ideals is one of the worst handicaps of backward 
countries. Under a Communist régime this handicap is not 
quite so paralysing as it is under a democratic one. Hence, 
backward peoples are tempted to try Communism if they have 
previously tried democracy and have failed to make this work. 
Since most peoples in the world today are relatively backward, 
this is yet another opportunity for Communism. 

But what about Communism’s inadequacy on the personal 
side of life? At an earlier point it was suggested that the tradi- 
tional religions still hold the field here. They alone offer the 
individual ‘a very present help’ in his personal troubles. In 
face of the troubles of personal life, equality is abstract and 
material prosperity is irrelevant. So will not the religions have 
the last word as against Communism? And does not this mean 
that they can serve as powerful anti-Communist forces in the 
present cold war? 

This sounds plausible, but it is surely an illusion. The 
religions’ appeal to the individual certainly does give them a 
staying power that Communism lacks. It indicates that they 
are likely still to be on the map when Communism has vanished. 
But it does not mean that they can be mobilized effectively for 
anti-Communist political warfare. At any rate, in the past, the 
religions have always lost their power when they have gone 
5° 
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into politics. Their stronghold is in the inner life of the in- 
dividual soul. When they desert this for the political arena, 
they become impotent shorn Samsons. The religions will 
probably outlive Communism, but in the short run they 
cannot be employed to arrest its political advance. If Com- 
munism were to win a temporary political triumph, the religions 
would, no doubt, survive; but they would survive underground, 
in the catacombs. 

In our age the majority of the human race are becoming 
townspeople instead of peasants, and at the same time the 
face of the planet is being reduced to the dimensions of a 
single city by the continuing improvements in the material 
means of communication. The whole world, in fact, has now 
become an urban melting-pot in which the former local tribes 
are being fused into one family. How is this social revolution 
going to affect social organization and the ideologies with 
which this is bound up? This issue can be put dramatically 
of present-day Jewry. For the Jews — and, by implication, for 
the rest of us — which is ‘the wave of the future’? The Jewish 
Dispersion that has maintained itself in the wide world since 
the sixth century B.c.? Or the Jewish State re-established in 
Palestine in 1948? 

The Jewish Dispersion is the oldest one now extant, but it has 
long since ceased to be unique. As the twin processes of urban- 
ization and fusion have gone further and have spread wider, 
communities living as scattered minorities have become more 
and more frequent. The Parsee (Zoroastrian) Dispersion is the 
next oldest to the Jewish and the most like it. But today 
there are many more: for instance, a Nestorian Christian one 
(with its centre now in Chicago instead of Kurdistan), an 
Armenian one, a Lebanese one, a Scottish one, an Irish one, 
and so on. Is not the mobile, urban Dispersion likely to replace 
the peasant community, tied to one patch of soil, as the standard 
pattern of social organization? In a society that has become 
mobile and urban, a dispersion is in its element, whereas 
a local peasant community is here an anachronism. In the 
ancient cradle of civilization, the Ottoman Empire organized 
itself as a set of communities intermingled in dispersion as long 
ago as the fifteenth century. May not this Ottoman structure 
of society perhaps give us a preview of its future structure 
throughout the world? 

While it seems probable that the traditional religions will 
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succeed in maintaining their separate identities, it does not 
seem probable that they will also retain their separate geogra- 
phical domains. Judaism and Zoroastrianism have lost theirs 
already. The other four religions may be expected to go the 
same way. If this happens, a human being’s religion will no 
longer be settled for him automatically in infancy, as it usually 
has been so far, by the accident of his birthplace and parentage. 
He will choose his religion for himself when he is grown up. 
In the Western world, more and more people are already 
making their own personal choice between the various Western 
Christian sects and non-Christian ideologies. As the process of 
dispersion and fusion advances, the field of choice seems likely 
to widen. We seem to be on the verge of a competition between 
religions, ideologies, and philosophies that will repeat, on a 
world-wide scale, the competition in the Roman Empire during 
the first three centuries of the Christian Era. 

We know how the competition ended in that case. In our 
own case, we are still too near the beginning of the play to be 
able to guess what its denouement is going to be. We can, 
however, feel fairly sure that, during the next act at any rate, 
the traditional religions will continue to play leading parts. 


Man will cling to them, since man is born to trouble. 
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J.B. Phillips 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


‘The issue for our day, so far as the 
spread of the Christian faith is con- 
cerned, is the issue of communica- 
ting it to a pagan, post-Christian 
world: a world which has heard a 
language and relegated it to the 
four walls of a church: a world 
which only hears that language 
again if it can come witha freshness, 
a stimulus, a shining sparkle about 
it. Here we have the complete 
‘‘interpretation’’? of the New 
Testament by one who has shown 
himself to have all the necessary 
qualities.’—TREVOR HUDDLESTON. 
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BOO KS ON RELIGION 


Below we publish a short guide to some recom- 
mended recent books in the field of religion, 
selected from those submitted to us for review. 


ENGLISH MONASTERIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By G. H. Cook. 
(Phoenix House. 36s.) 


There were around 650 religious houses in England in 1536 when 
Henry VIII set out to suppress them — raking in by 1547 the esti- 
mated equivalent of some £100 million from their loot. The near- 
thousand years of monastic life which were then so brutally ended 
are now surveyed by Mr Cook in a wide-ranging panorama stuffed 
with fact, much of it of absorbing interest for the general reader 
with an inquiring mind. ‘Substantial remains’ of only a third of 
these houses survive today, and not a trace is left of another third; 
but this book provides a clear, detailed picture of the various 
orders, their observances, organization, and architecture. 


WILLIAM JAMES ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Compiled and edi- 
ted by Gardner Murphy and Robert O. Ballou. (Chatto & 
Windus. 30s.) 


For thirty years the author of Varieties of Religious Experience took a 
close personal interest in psychical research, rigorously investi- 
gating phenomena and stimulatingly discussing hypotheses as a 
‘radical empiricist’ who insisted that organized research was 
necessary and important. He emphasized that ‘a thing was not 
necessarily untrue simply because it conflicted with known princi- 
ples of science’, but — as Mr Murphy says in his introduction to this 
bulky collection of James’s often stimulating papers on the topic — 
he apparently never made up his mind about the survival of the 
personality after death. 


THE EAGLE’S WORD. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Collins. 255.) 


The ‘eagle’ of the title is St John, whose gospel — newly translated — 
is its theme. Father Vann describes this book as ‘an individual and 
tentative “portrayal” of, and introduction to, the thought of St 
John and the content of his gospel’ ; and in his somewhat rhapsodical 
prefatory essay, which occupies half The Eagle’s Word, he delights 
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in relating the symbols of the gospel — as he sees them — to the 
universal imagery of myth, ritual, fairy-tale, fantasy, poetry and 
dreams. From this ‘pagan’ stock, pleads Father Vann, Christians 
can derive ‘immense help and enlightenment’, for it helps to revive 
stale images, to plumb theological profundities and to demonstrate 
the universal relevance of Christian truths. 


ANGLICAN-METHODIST RELATIONS. Some Institutional Fac- 
tors. Edited by W. S. F. Pickering. (Darton, Longman & Todd. 18s.) 


As a sidelight on the tortoise-like, infinitely hesitating progress of 
conversations between various Christian denominations, this 
collection of eight papers is helpful. They were presented two years 
ago to the World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order Study 
Commission on Institutionalism, and include essays on modern 
Methodism, episcopacy, education, and inter-church relations in 
two urban parishes. As Dr Pickering suggests, they illustrate the 
difficulty of isolating ‘non-theological factors’ — the object of their 
study — from ‘a maze of socio-religious relationships and institutions’. 


DIVINITY AND EXPERIENCE. The Religion of the Dinka. By 
Godfrey Lienhardt. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


There are about 900,000 Dinka in the Southern Sudan, enduring 
much the same harsh, bare life that their ancestors led for centuries 
past. After living among them for two years, Mr Lienhardt has 
produced this fascinatingly detailed account of the gods who play 
so important a role in Dinka society and of the tribesmen’s attitudes 
towards them. Here are ‘clan divinities’ and ‘free divinities’, 
‘Powers’ in profusion and yet only one Divinity; and Mr Lienhardt 
sifts out and verbalizes the complex experience behind this man- 
god relationship, relating religious belief to the social, economic and 
physical facts of Dinka life. His book includes a lengthy description 
of the ‘masters of the fishing spear’, the Dinka priests to whom Sir 
James Frazer first drew attention. 


MILTON’S GOD. By William Empson. (Chatto & Windus. 255.) 


Taking the view that Milton’s God makes Paradise Lost so good just 
because he is so bad, Professor Empson dissects that ‘horrible and 
wonderful’ poem with fierce and witty relish, arguing closely en route 
with Leavis, C. S. Lewis, Eliot and others, demonstrating Milton’s 
problems as counsel for the defence in justifying God to man. Right 
at the start the author makes clear his enmity to Christianity, and in 
a final powerful, brilliant, over-simplifying chapter of propaganda 
he declares that ‘Christianity has always had to be kept at bay, by 
people with civilized consciences’ and that ‘the Christian God the 
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Father, the God of Tertullian, Augustus and Aquinas, is the wicked- 
est thing yet invented by the black heart of man.’ 


SON OF MAN. By Leslie Paul. (Hodder & Stoughton. 215.) 


Although at times Mr Paul reaches too compulsively for con- 
temporary parallels and keys — as in writing about the ‘Stalin-like 
isolation’ and the ‘Freudian case-book’ family life of Herod the 
Great — this new biography of Jesus is a clear, fluent and informa- 
tive narrative, vividly placing the story in its historical and geo- 
graphical landscape. 


OUTWARD AND VISIBLE. By Basil Minchin. (Darton, Longman 
& Todd. 21s.) 


In tracing the evolution of church architecture, the author of this 
useful book seeks to show how it has affected Christian liturgy and 
even theology — as in the way that the use of the early basilicas 
placed the action of the Eucharist ‘on something resembling a stage 
for the first time’. Outlining modern trends, and proposing a more 
centralized design for tomorrow’s parish churches, Mr Minchin 
says: ‘Christians must show the world how the discoveries of the 
age can be used to the glory of God... .’ The last third of Outward 
and Visible is devoted to discussing the details of the Eucharist. 


THE LIVING WORLD OF THE BIBLE. By M.-J. Stéve. 
(Thames & Hudson. 425.) 


‘We have a better grasp of Holy Writ when we have seen Judaea 
with our own eyes and contemplated the ruins of its ancient cities.’ 
With this quotation from St Jerome, Mr Stéve opens his remarkable 
and often beautiful picture-book: dozens of photographs, with 
detailed prose commentaries, which light up the history of Palestine 
and the background of the Bible, drawing on recent archaeological 
discoveries and research. 


SEARCH YOUR SOUL, EUSTACE. By Margaret Maison. (Sheed 
& Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Although George Eliot, voicing a common prejudice, could ex- 
communicate religious novels in 1839 as ‘hateful’ and ‘monsters’, 
taste changed so rapidly that in the next sixty years this brand of 
fiction became highly fashionable and influential. It is skilfully 
surveyed in this witty, acute and scholarly book, whose title is 
misleadingly flippant. Dr Maison attributes the sudden boom to 
the Oxford Movement, and the stimulus it gave to religious propa- 
ganda; and she claims that these now-neglected novels are worth 
attention as ‘powerfully revealing searchlights focussed upon the 
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Victorian spiritual scene, and as sensitive seismographic recordings 
of the cracks and upheavals in the accepted religious tradition.’ 


RELIGION IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Walter Kolarz. (Mac- 
millan. 50s.) 


In spite of years of organized propaganda against religion, the 
triumphs of technology, the obliteration of the ‘class enemy’, 
revolutionary social transformation and direct persecution of church 
leaders, religion still survives vigorously in the USSR in a wide 
variety of forms. Mr Kolarz’s book provides a comprehensive survey 
of these sects and cults, whose believers are — he maintains — ‘the 
new oppressed class of the Communist régime’. Millions of Buddhists, 
Moslems, Jews, Seventh Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Calvinists, Armenians, Old Believers, Baptists, and many more 
still keep alive their faiths under Communist rule, and this valuable 
factual record illustrates in absorbing detail the indestructible, 
multifarious appetite for God as a ‘genuinely popular phenomenon’. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By John Wilson. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Coolly persuasive, Mr Wilson begins by pointing out two common 
errors: ‘that all our commitments and beliefs must be backed by 
Reason if they are to be respectable . . . and that we must curselves 
be able to argue convincingly for them’; and that ‘we can dispense 
with Reason when we like. . . .” His purpose in this short, penetrating 
book is to demonstrate the need, and suggest the function, of philo- 
sophy in relation to religion. This is, he says, to »rovide an agreed 
method — ‘in the interests of all parties’ — of assessing objectively 
religious commitments and beliefs. Without a ‘radical overhaul’, 
religion — Mr Wilson concludes — cannot survive. 


GOD AND THE RICH socIiETY. By D. L. Munby. (Oxford 
University Press. 255.) 


As an Anglican and an economist, Mr Munby attempts to outline 
how God is at work in our social and economic order, and how 
Christians ought to help Him to improve it. They are certainly not, 
he emphatically stresses, doing enough; and he indicts the Church’s 
leaders for their ignorance of elementary economics, their inability 
to take expert advice before orating about it, their failure to guide 
Christians in their attitudes towards contemporary problems - 
most important of all, the use and abuse of our own ‘rich, expanding 
economy’, and the poverty of the world in revolution outside it. 
While upholding ‘reliance on market forces’, Mr Munby urges 
Christian support for controls and reforms in many fields — including 
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the popular press. The ‘major scandal’ of its ‘rights’ should — he 
says — be handled by a lay Press Council, ‘enforcing higher standards’ 
on the proprietors! 





ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR. Translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, assisted by Evelyn Underhill. (Macmillan. ros. 6d.) 


Kabir was a fifteenth century Moslem weaver from Benares, who — 
inspired by the Hindu ascetic Ramananda — became a religious 
reformer. He founded a sect which, when Miss Underhill wrote 
her valuable introduction to the first edition of this book in 1915, 
numbered nearly a million Hindu adherents. But he is best re- 
membered as a mystical poet, writing in the vernacular for the 
common people among whom he worked at his loom, trying to 
communicate his ecstatic vision of God — beyond all sects and 
doctrines — with a loving lyricism. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIANITY. Edited by Bishop 
Stephen Neill. (Collins. 30s.) 


Nominally, and very roughly, there are now about 800 million 
Christians in the world; and in this informative, optimistic, sym- 








Recently published 
Search Your Soul, Eustace 


MARGARET MAISON 12/6 net 


The religious novel, particularly that of Queen Victoria’s age, not only conveys 
a world of attitudes, but is often very funny and very tragic. Margaret Maison, 
examining the attitudes, shows us not simply how incidentally funny, but also 
how tragic. 


The Crisis of Western Education 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 18/- net 


The crisis or malaise has its origin both in the secularization of Western culture 
and the revolt of the rest of the world against the dominance of the West. This 
book will be welcomed (and argued about) by educators and everyone concerned 
with our response to the dangers that threaten us both from within and without. 
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posium ten churchmen describe some aspects of the past, present 
and future of their supposedly common faith. Among the main 
themes is the increasing momentum of the trend towards church 
co-operation, if not unity; and the chapter topics include the Church 
of Rome, the American scene, the development of theological 
thought and the ecumenical movement. Bishop Neill himself con- 
tributes three chapters, including one in ardent praise of ‘the 
Anglican communion’; the Rev. Dewi Morgan charts a revealing 
picture of Christian expansion since 1900 (he suggests that the 
C. of E. is stronger now than then!) ; and Canon Max Warren deals 
almost unblinkingly with the ‘complex and formidable’ opposition to 
Christianity. 


THE ONE WORK. By Anne Gage. (Vincent Stuart. 215.) 


Subtitled ‘A Journey Towards the Self’, this remarkable auto- 
biographical journal — full of rhetorical speculation and mystical 
musings — describes the author’s search for truth among the creeds 
of the East, away from ‘the dead philosophies of Europe and the 
churches of unwarmed stone’, and her experiences on the spot in 
India, Japan, Siam and Java. 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD. By Karl Barth. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


The G.O.M. of Protestant theology with this short work dropped a 
rock into the 5,600-page lake of his Church Dogmatics. ‘How we 
cleared things away!’ he recalls of the ruggedly existentialist 1920's. 
Hardly a bridge was left standing between man and a ‘wholly Other’ 
God. These essays are not just the mellowing of an old man who be- 
gins each working day at Basle by listening to Mozart, but Barth’s 
readjustment, with his usual vigour and clarity, to a God whose 
‘deity encloses humanity in itself ’. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. By 
Jane Harrison. (Merlin Press. 36s.) 


When this book first appeared, in 1903, Gilbert Murray wrote that 
it ‘made an epoch’. It was revolutionary in approaching its subject 
not as an affair mainly of mythology, seen through the medium of 
literature, but as ritual — the emphasis on things done, rather than 
on beliefs. There is plentiful illustration of the archaeological evi- 
dence that supports the approach. Here and there the work of 
Beazley and Richter in the intervening period must be taken into 
account, but this is not to question the unchallenged authority of 
this essential work. : 
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quarter 


This section of the TWENTIETH CENTURY is reserved in 
every issue as an open platform for reviewing and discussing 
recent trends and events outside the special subject of the pre- 
ceding pages. This quarter’s topics are the state of the English 
drama, assessed by Raymond Williams; trends in international 
cinema, as illustrated at the Edinburgh film festival, discussed 
by J. G. Weightman; and an initial contribution to the great 
debate on Britain’s relationship with the six countries of the 
Common Market, made by John Ardagh. Michael Frayn and 
Spike Milligan add highly individual postscripts to our last 
‘Comedy’ number, and we provide, as usual, a brief guide to 
recommended books. 








WHAT BRITAIN CAN DO 
FOR EUROPE 
John Ardagh 


Yards of print have already been devoted to discussing the possible 
impact of the ‘Six’ on Britain; below, approaching the great problem 
Srom a different angle, we publish a challenging assessment of what 
Britain can do for the Common Market. The author, John Ardagh, 
spent over six years on the foreign staff of The Times, working 
Srom 1955 to 1959 as deputy Paris correspondent, and joined the 
Observer in 1960. A convinced ‘European’, Ardagh is currently 
writing a book on recent economic, social and cultural changes in 
France. 


UNTIL NOw, the argument in this country about the Common 
Market has centred almost entirely on whether it would be in 
Britain’s own interests — and those of the Commonwealth — for 
her to join. Much less has been heard about whether it would 
also be in the interests of the Common Market countries them- 
selves; or about the nature of the positive contribution which 
Britain might be able to make to the rest of Europe if we went 
in wholeheartedly. Until we know the full price of member- 
ship, it is hard to see precisely what the British role will be. 
But we might now start thinking positively about how to turn 
ourselves into useful Europeans. 

From the European point of view, the value of Britain’s 
contribution will depend largely on whether we are prepared 
to pull our weight with a will. It would be perfectly possible for 
the U. K. to adhere to the letter of the Rome Treaty — as we 
certainly would, for we are sticklers for honouring precise 
commitments — but not to enter into its broader and more 
adventurous spirit. Yet the Treaty is so vague in many respects, 
especially politically, that it demands adherence to its spirit 
as well as its letter if its ideals are to be carried forward. 
Any member who failed in this would be of less value to 
Europe. And many people in the Common Market have 
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qualms today about the attitude underlying Britain’s applica- 
tion to join it. Some of the omens are not too happy. There is 
still too much tendency in Britain, especially on the Govern- 
ment front benches, to regard the Common Market only as a 
convenient business association with certain possible advan- 
tages for this country, and to overlook the political ideals that 
inspired it. The lack of good grace with which Britain is now 
slithering towards Europe is appalling; it is like being invited 
to a party and saying to your hostess, ‘Oh, I don’t want to 
come, but if I haven’t got a better invitation for that evening, 
I suppose I might as well.’ Few members of the Government 
have yet tried to arouse the public to any positive enthusiasm 
for the new Europe Britain is supposed to be entering. This 
silence is partly tactical: Mr Macmillan has no need to preach 
to the converted, and feels that he will best convince the 
waverers, especially within his own party, by appealing to their 
economic self-interest. But the impression created in Europe is 
unfortunate. The best hope — and one does often hear this 
view — is that once Britain has finally committed herself to 
joining, with true British pragmatism she will become plus 
Européene que les Européens, rather as French industry has done. 
According to this view, our civil servants, once freed from the 
present inhibitions of Whitehall, will become second to none 
in ardour at the planning tables in Brussels, and with success 
breeding success, the minority in Britain now actively in favour 
of Europe will move into greater positions of power. This may 
well happen in industry, as it already has in France, where the 
urgent need to adapt or else perish has pushed thousands of 
young Europe-minded executives into the chairs of their 
protectionist elders. 

Assuming, therefore, that Britain will enter Europe, and 
will in the end enter it with reasonable enthusiasm, what have 
we to offer? At first sight, less than Europe has to offer us. 
The ‘Six’ are industrially fairly self-sufficient, and more dy- 
namic than us; they would welcome us as an enlargement of 
their market, but do not need our impact as we need theirs. 
Politically, it is true, we have more prestige and stability to 
offer than they could give in return — but it might be at the 
cost to them of weakening some of the co-operation they have 
carefully built up. And in welfare schemes, labour relations, 
transport systems, tourism, architecture, design, the arts, and 
so on, it would be foolish to suggest that Britain, despite the 
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glorious traditions on whose capital she is still living, has on 
balance in recent years made the same progress, or shown the 
same resourcefulness, as the countries of the ‘Six’. But this 
view is in a way short-sighted. It could well be argued that 
British decline and apathy is only a temporary phase, and that 
this country still has enormous latent reserves of creativity and 
vigour and enthusiasm which would come into play once a 
new incentive is given. Assuming this to be possible, it is worth 
looking at what Britain might be able to do to strengthen 
Europe, politically, economically, and culturally. 

Whereas the nationalistic extremes of Left and Right, from 
Foot to Beaverbrook, have opposed joining the Common 
Market mainly and basically on grounds of relinquishment of 
sovereignty, a more moderate and persuasive argument, about 
the new balance of power is whether Britain with her world- 
wide responsibilities and unique ties with Asia and Africa is 
wise to link herself to a Continental bloc that seems mainly 
interested in itself. There is some sense in this argument, 
especially in view of Afro-Asian suspicions of European 
economic neo-colonialism. But Britain’s role cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation. If by joining the Common Market we can 
make it more outward-looking, we shall probably do more 
good for long-term world relations than by trying to preserve 
our own national reputation and letting our neighbours go 
hang. It is true that the Common Market is at the moment a 
little inward-looking, partly because it is understandably 
obsessed with its own internal task of integration, and partly 
because none of its members save France have any major 
overseas commitments left. By joining, we should in terms of 
population alone be elevating it to a world power rather larger 
than Russia or America and therefore less able to ignore its 
global duties. Whatever the economic solution found for the 
problem of Imperial Preference, we should certainly be able 
to draw Europe closer politically to the coloured as well as 
to the white nations of the Commonwealth. In practical terms, 
this might even take the form of occasional joint consultations 
at Prime Minister level — a joint session of the Council of 
Ministers of the ‘Six’ and of the Commonwealth conference. 
Germany, and to some extent Italy, are now showing an in- 
creasing interest in overseas investment and technical aid, 
and we could help them with our goodwill and experience. 
France, apart from her Algerian problem, has a fine record of 
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development in Africa (she gives twice as much aid as we do 
to the underdeveloped ‘countries) and under the Common 
Market, France and Britain should be able to work closer 
together in Africa, for the good of Africa, instead of suspiciously 
sabotaging each others’ interests, as in the past. 

Within the Atlantic Alliance, Britain’s entry into Europe 
ought to be able to dispel some of the jealousy that has existed, 
especially since de Gaulle’s return to power, between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Continent. It is painfully obvious that 
Washington will be turning more and more to the Six rather 
than to Britain, whether we join or not. But if we join, we ought 
in some way to be able to use our alleged ‘special’ relationship 
with the United States to bring it into closer harmony with 
Europe — provided we do not simply irritate the Europeans 
by trying to maintain that ‘specialness’ and to exploit it against 
them. 

And the Soviet bloc? Another classic argument against 
Britain’s joining the Six is that they are developing into a 
rigid anti-Communist pressure group likely to acerbate the 
cold war, especially with Germany as a dominant partner, and 
that Britain would be wise to retain some freedom of action in 
the role of mediator. This is wishful thinking. In fact, British 
entry might take some of the initiative from Khrushchev and 
force him to relax his cold war offensives. Also — and this is a 
fundamental and familiar argument — by joining the Six we 
are much more likely to be able to exert a moderating in- 
fluence on any incipient German Drang nach Osten. Thirdly, 
it is often suggested by Italians and others that British entry 
would finally convince a number of wavering fellow-travellers 
that the European economic revival is here to stay, and the 
Communist vote in France and Italy would then diminish. 

This brings us to political stability, Britain’s supreme gift to 
Europe. Fear of Britain getting implicated in unstable, Right- 
wing European politics is still dominant in the minds of many 
people who agree with all the economic arguments for joining; 
and they are often only partly convinced by the view that in 
joining we should be able to moderate those politics. But just 
how implicated would we be? Italy, for instance, has succeeded 
in disassociating herself from France’s Algerian policy and 
from the wilder German excesses over Berlin, and every member 
except France showed a possibly hypocritical reluctance to 
sympathize with Belgium over the Congo. We must distinguish 
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between two types of political issue: the rump of members’ 
individual problems, mainly colonial — Algeria, Dutch New 
Guinea, South Tirol, and in our case, Kenya and Rhodesia — 
over which members do not seem to expect each other to show 
too much solidarity; and the new, forward-looking, common 
global policy where they do require solidarity, with no odium 
attached. The only problem which seems to bestride both 
categories is Berlin. 

Maybe it is true that if Britain had been in a Common 
Market in 1933, there would have been no Nazi war. And today 
most Europeans want us to join just because they are aware of 
the possible instability of their régimes and know that this is 
where we can help. Franco-German reconciliation is a real 
and wonderful thing, but it does depend for some of its present 
application on the friendship of two elderly statesmen, and 
when they are gone, Britain may be urgently needed to 
retain the balance. It is hard to know what France will be like 
after de Gaulle, or Germany after Adenauer, but there are 
plenty of young elements in both those countries who want to 
continue the work of building up Europe that has been started, 
and Britain would be a sheet-anchor for them. Without de 
Gaulle, there will again be a danger of Germany unhealthily 
dominating the Six; Britain could prevent this, and Germans 
in particular are aware of it. As one cynic put it, ‘Britain is 
the one country that all the Six, except perhaps France, dislike 
less than they dislike each other. The Dutch and the Italians 
hate the Germans, the Germans despise the Latins a bit, the 
Belgians hate themselves. They may find us a bit slow and old- 
fashioned, but at least they quite like us.’ 

We shall bring to the Six the strength and the example of a 
domestic public opinion more highly developed and in many 
ways more honest than theirs. Our very presence, and our poli- 
tical wisdom, is likely to count for a lot in the Ministerial 
shaping of policies, and the current decline of the federalist 
ideal in favour of a Europe des patries will certainly make it 
easier for us initially to co-operate. More specifically, we 
could bring more experience and wisdom than any other 
country to the building of the European Parliament into a 
genuine policy-making body. If the Treaty of Rome is to work 
as its authors intended, it will be important to have not merely 
a series of national parliaments but one supranational assembly 
exercising democratic checks on the work of the Council of 
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Ministers and the Commission. The record of individual 
British M.P.s in the existing rather ineffectual Strasbourg 
assemblies has been good: if they came with a direct electoral 
mandate from Britain to legislate on specific issues, they would 
no doubt do even better — for practicality is part of the British 
genius. All this will mean a violent break with Westminster 
traditions of sovereignty — and, incidentally, it is far from 
certain whether, in the European party line-up, the Tories will 
want to sit with the (Catholic) Christian Democrats or with the 
so-called Right-wing parties such as the Gaullist U. N. R. 

Economically, Britain’s contribution to Europe will be less 
great and less easy to predict. By the very fact of enlarging 
their home market from 170 to some 230 millions (including 
Denmark, Norway and Ireland), we shall be doing the Six a 
service. In a world of competition between giants, it will place 
them ahead of America and Russia. Their exports to us will 
probably increase, initially, faster than ours to them. But we 
obviously cannot afford to remain for too long in the position 
of a semi-under-developed country flooded by imported goods; 
that would not be healthy for Europe either. Our contribution 
will be to modernize and adapt our industries as quickly as 
possible and then join on equal terms in the general European 
dynamic upsurge. Some of our biggest firms, especially in the 
chemical field, are equal to if not better than the very best in 
Europe, and these will play a positive part right from the start. 
Already, they have begun to invest in Europe. Our bigger firms 
tend to be larger than their European counterparts (with a few 
German exceptions) and their expertise in research, manage- 
ment and marketing will be of some value to Europe. In trade 
terms, whatever the Commonwealth solution, our entry will 
help to open new world markets to the Six. 

The British industries thought to be best adapted already to 
Common Market competition — and therefore best able to con- 
tribute positively — include tractors, commercial vehicles, drugs 
and medicines. The car industry claims to be confident, and 
might have something to teach Europe in its system of speciali- 
zation by small companies in making parts. Our aircraft 
engines are far better than the French, though France leads us 
in aircraft construction. If we could only succeed in moderniz- 
ing our textile factories (as the French are doing so brilliantly) 
and in bringing our designs into line with modern taste, the 
traditional high quality of our materials, notably tweeds, would 
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be an even greater asset than it is. In management consultancy, 
public relations and advertising, our techniques are more 
highly developed than those of the Continent, and we shall 
have something to offer. In labour relations and most ordinary 
welfare services, the Europeans are now, to our shame, well 
ahead of the country that helped to invent the Welfare State, 
But at least the lamentable French national health service 
could learn something from ours. 

Eritish scientific and industria! inventiveness enabled us to 
lead the world throughout the industrial revolution, and has 
been carried on to the present day through people like Ruther- 
ford and Fleming. There is no real reason to suppose that it 
has dried up, but it is linked to an antiquated framework. 
The stimulus of the Common Market might therefore help 
British research to give more to Europe. It is notably in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy that we have shown inventive- 
ness since the war, and here we are well ahead of Europe in 
research and application and ought to be able to make an 
enormous contribution. Joining the Common Market will 
commit us to joining Euratom too, and hence pooling research 
and resources to a large extent. British planners may not like 
this and may try to fight against it. But it will be a fair return 
for what Europe will be offering us in other fields, and even the 
atomic traffic will not be entirely one way. There is an enor- 
mous undeveloped atomic potential in these countries, and 
already at Marcoule and Saclay the French have been making 
some striking independent contributions to atomic research. 
It is also worth mentioning the major role that Britain could 
play in a European space programme. 

In finance, Britain will bring to Europe the advantages of the 
sterling area. To be more closely allied to sterling will give the 
Six easier access to world commodity markets, and might 
enable a common European currency in sterling to be estab- 
lished. Though sterling is in a far weaker position than it used 
to be, with its reserves falling fast in comparison with those of 
the Six, it still has a certain world prestige not enjoyed by the 
mark or franc, where past memories of devaluation still lie 
heavy over their present strength. And the City remains a pre- 
eminent world financial centre, not only because of sterling 
and Britain’s trading importance, but because the men of the 
City have built up a skill in negotiating business that the 
Americans, for instance, acknowledge to be superior to their 
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own. At present the City is ill adapted to Europe, and will be 
slow and conservative in changing. But there are signs: Euro- 
pean investments are beginning to be quoted more often on 
the Stock Exchange. When the time is ripe, the City will be 
able to offer Europe a unique equipment. 


* * * 


It is very rare to find an Englishman who has lived in Europe 
recently and who comes home other than enthusiastic about the 
European idea. He may have personal reservations about 
living abroad, and he may really be much happier to come 
back to London. But he will admit that Europe today has 
something that we haven’t. And the best example of these 
British ‘Europeans’ is the former British Ambassador in Paris, 
Lord Gladwyn, now leading with a fervour rare in an ex- 
diplomat the Campaign for the Common Market. During his 
years in Paris he has seen France transformed, by the initial 
energies of an inspired group of planners, from a decadent, 
crumbling, frustrated country to one that, though it has not 
yet solved its political problems, has laid the economic and 
social basis for an amazing prosperity and dynamism. In 
northern Italy it is even more remarkable, the same thing is 
happening throughout the Six, and the real question now is 
whether this economic upsurge, in itself very valuable but not 
the sole aim of life, accompanies or presupposes any genuine 
revitalization of European civilization and culture. In the 
context of this article, this means asking how far Britain herself 
can be a true European nation. 

For centuries we have gained our strength from a certain 
isolationism, and have tended to transmit our culture to other 
continents rather than pass it back to Europe. Yet our intellec- 
tual élite has always been intensely aware of and receptive to 
European culture; and as a result, European culture is far 
better known in Britain than vice versa (though the high and 
enduring level of French cultural chauvinism has also something 
to do with this). But now, as the balance of power changes 
and links with the old colonies weaken, and as more people 
each year go to Europe for holidays and study, a larger section 
of the nation is gradually and painfully finding out what some 
of the élite knew all along: that the Europeans are our blood 
brothers. The greater enthusiasm of the younger generation 
for the Common Market and Europe generally is not only for 
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economic or even political reasons. So, basically, one can be 
extremely optimistic about the future. There is probably 
enough dormant creativity and receptivity in this country for 
a cross-fertilization rare in post-Renaissance history. Already 
the minority healthily impatient with British apathy and 
philistinism is getting so large — as the circulations of the 
Observer and the Guardian swell, as more arts programmes 
appear on TV, and more foreign restaurants and cinemas 
open in the provinces — that one begins to wonder sometimes 
if the tail is not beginning to wag the dog. 

To take one tiny example from a specific field, the cinema: 
it is still almost impossible to make a real film in this country, 
though one or two people like Reisz and Richardson have 
tried, and if they have failed it is not through lack of talent. 
But see what happens when a British director, Peter Brook, 
goes to France and makes a film there, Moderato Cantabile 
(seen very recently in London), which, though no masterpiece, 
is imbued with the genuine poetic sensibility one expects of the 
French cinema but never of the British. This is the kind of 
incident which suggests that English sensibility does have 
something to offer Europe, if only it can find the right forum. 
With Britain in the Common Market, English might well be- 
come the dominant language rather than French, as the 
Germans and Dutch would certainly prefer it, and this will 
help the British to export their greatest cultural asset which is, 
as it always was, literature and drama. 

It will be important that Britain should play as full a part 
as possible in the ‘European’ colleges and institutes that are 
springing up all over the Six, at Bruges, Turin, Luxembourg, 
Nancy and elsewhere. The European Studies department of 
the new University of Brighton is a step in this direction. 
It is sad that the world’s two greatest universities, on the Isis 
and on the Seine, should have behaved for centuries almost as 
if they belonged to different planets; but the fault lies equally 
with the French. British scholarship and education have 
certain special qualities of method and spirit — such as the 
Oxbridge tutorial system — which could offer something to 
Europe; but it will need a flexibility on our part and a willing- 
ness to bring some aspects of our education more closely into 
line with Europe. In journalism, and in the rule of law, Britain 
has also developed a pre-eminence which in a more closely 
integrated Europe could set an example. Though our popular 
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newspapers are as bad as any in Europe, our serious press has 
a range, integrity and candour that have no equal on the 
Continent. 

British civilization to day is not so much dead or decadent 
as suffering from a certain staleness through lack of enough 
contact with the outside world. A reawakening could easily 
come through the right kind of contact, and the Common 
Market could provide it. Many of our young people are 
surprisingly similar to those you see in the coffee bars of 
Frankfurt or Florence or the Boul’ Mich’, It is this generation 
that will help to bring Britain back to her true European 
heritage, and to exploit her national genius for Europe’s 
benefit. 


A WORLD OF FILMS 
J. G. Weightman 


In this survey of some fifty new films from twenty-two different 
countries, screened at the recent film festival in Edinburgh, one of 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY’S regular contributors provides a 
fresh view, outside the platforms of professional commentators on the 
movies, of some trends in international cinema. 


ROUND THE WORLD in fourteen days? If you can’t make the 
trip in the flesh, what better holiday than to attend an inter- 
national film festival and travel morning, afternoon and 
evening through different landscapes, languages and customs? 
‘Ya boodoo zhdat tebya’, says the muffled-up Russian heroine 
to her fur-capped airman lover as he departs for the wars. 
‘I will wait for you, Moossoo!’ echoes, in laborious English, a 
little black Nigerian agriculturist, floating on a raft in Lagos 
bay alongside the liner which is taking her tall, engineer lover 
to complete his studies in London. Sad faces look into the middle 
distance in shabby flats in Warsaw, Los Angeles, New York or 
Budapest as handsome Poles, bovine Red Indians, comically 
obese Americans and harassed Hungarians complain of being 
lonely. Partisans’ wives are pregnant in the mountains of 
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Greece and the uplands of Ceylon. High-principled teachers 
deliver moral lectures to their classes in Greece and Czecho- 
slovakia. Volcanoes erupt in Japan, the Belgian Congo and the 
Azores. Little boy and little girl, hand in hand, discover the 
mystery of grown-up life in the Thames valley or the flat 
Netherlands countryside. Everywhere there is the same 
struggle with nature, which is too wet or too dry, too hot or too 
cold; everywhere men are singing hymns and killing their 
enemies, building and destroying, dancing and dying. This is 
the God’s-eye view, and when man has the privilege of sharing 
it, it produces in him a feeling of non-denominational awe. 
Any more precise emotion is surely impossible in face of the 
total spectacle of the globe. 


* * * 


When the Edinburgh Film Festival was started some years 
ago, it was meant to lay special emphasis on documentaries, 
and this helps to explain why it is a more serious affair than 
Cannes or Venice. A handful of film-stars and producers turn 
up to meet the press, but there is no wild atmosphere of com- 
mercial junketing. Of the twenty-one full-length features 
shown this year and the thirty to forty documentaries, only 
one or two such as the American entry, The Pleasure of His 
Company, and the Greek comedy, A Maiden’s Cheek, were really 
commercial in the full sense. The disadvantage of this system is 
that the various countries invited to participate have no 
material reason to send a representative batch of films. Italy 
supplied only one cartoon and France, instead of despatching 
the latest products of the New Wave, was represented by 
A Double Tour, a very flashy and uneven piece of work by 
Claude Chabrol and now two years old. The great advantage, 
however, is that one can see many unusual films from all over 
the world, which have very little chance of ever appearing on 
the English commercial circuits. For concentrated exoticism, 
it would be difficult to beat the Edinburgh Film Festival. 

But how can one classify some fifty films from twenty-two 
different countries? It is not enough to discuss the good and 
dismiss the bad. One of the very worst — Bound for Lagos 
(Nigeria—West Indies, Edric Connor Films) — was quite fascina- 
ting in its unconscious revelations. It showed the people of 
Nigeria bringing produce to Lagos so that it could be sent to 
relieve the starving Congolese. They travelled on ‘mammie- 
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waggons’, that is, the ferociously driven passenger lorries with 
biblical mottoes which carry the Nigerian women to market. 
The curious thing was that the waggons were crammed not 
with produce but with mammies, only one or two of whom had 
baskets of pineapples. The commentary, declaimed by a 
Nigerian, was extraordinarily pompous and high-minded, yet 
the whole operation, from the European standpoint, appeared 
to be a model of inefficiency. The heroine, an agriculturalist, 
had insisted against her landowner father’s wishes on travelling 
on a waggon ‘to share the experience of these women’, and she 
had a surprising, upper-class primness, which was still further 
emphasized by her stilted English. This was a most endearing 
film, and it had the audience at the press-show in fits of 
laughter, but if the makers of the film had been present, I 
suspect: they would have been bewildered by the fact that some 
of their intended effects did not come off, and they might have 
misinterpreted the laughter. 

A lot of ‘good’ films were less interesting than this. I care 
nothing, myself, for artistic documentaries, however well- 
made, about Swedish glass abstracts, nor for fairy-tales told by 
means of puppets or cut-out figures. On the other hand, I have 
an insatiable appetite for documentaries on drama classes in 
Australia, or the teaching of rhythm to deaf mutes in Poland, 
or the branding of cattle in Canada. But there is nothing to be 
said about such films, except that they satisfy our desire to know 
how the material problem of living is coped with on every inch 
of the globe. 

Perhaps the best solution is to begin by describing the three 
films — two features and one documentary — to which I would 
have given a prize on the score of originality, and then to try 
to link them up with threads running through the others. 


* * * 


Andrej Wajda’s Innocent Sorcerers (I don’t see the point of 
the title; perhaps it is a Polish literary reference) is about the 
New Wave generation in Warsaw and shows that this gifted 
director is capable of advancing beyond his previous successes 
and assimilating hints from Fellini, Bergman and the French. 
His hero is a blond young doctor, an insolent, irritable Don 
Juan, much pursued by the girls of his jazz club, who does his 
job conscientiously, as anyone must in a film made behind the 
Iron Curtain, but who dreams discontentedly of escaping from 
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the provincialism of Poland and the boredom of girls to travel 
in Italy and America. The opening sequence, which shows him 
getting up in the morning, turning on his tape-recorder with 
his toe, and shaving, drinking coffee and reading a magazine 
all in one movement, exactly catches the impatience of youth. 
We follow him through the day and then in the evening to the 
jazz club, where he falls in with a new girl, as quick-witted and 
as elliptical as he is. When she deliberately misses her last train 
home, they spend the night together in his flat, engaged on a 
long erotico-intellectual sparring match which, as far as one 
can tell through the sub-titles, marvellously expresses the slight 
pretentiousness, the wariness, the tenderness and pride of two 
young people who could go to bed together, but wish to prove 
to each other that they can avoid such a banal conclusion. 
They play a strip-tease gambling game, a kind of ordeal 
through shame, full of an absolutely modern mixture of 
seriousness and humour. Eventually they fall asleep, the girl 
on the bed and the boy in a chair. When he wakes up, she has 
disappeared. Panic-stricken, because he knows neither her 
name nor her address, he dashes off to the station on his 
Lambretta to catch her, but she is nowhere to be found. When 
he returns, dejected, to the flat, there she is, having tidied up 
and made tea. But by now, he is emotionally exhausted and 
falls into a doze again. When she prepares to leave, he makes 
no effort to retain her. She walks off down the passage and seems 
about to disappear for ever, when she suddenly does a right- 
about turn and goes back into the flat. Apart from this slight 
concession to sentimentality (in the first version, apparently, 
the girl did not turn back), the film seems impeccably true and 
sharp. As far as I know, neither in England nor in France has 
a film on the theme of love been made with such intelligent 
sophistication. Perhaps Shadows, of which I have heard glowing 
reports, was as good. Private Property had something of the same 
up-to-the-minute quality, but is not really comparable, since 
it deals with perversion. 

My second prize winner is the most sombre film I have ever 
seen, a sort of Huis Clos set in a Nazi extermination camp, and 
made by an incredibly cheerful Yugoslav gentleman called 
Nikolic, who told us he had been a prisoner of the Germans for 
four years. The title, Sky Battalion, has nothing to do with 
airmen; it is closer to ‘sky pilot’ and refers to the group of 
volunteers in a camp who helped to despatch the other in- 
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mates to the next world, in return for a month’s grace. It was 
their function to lead each fresh train-load into the gas chamber 
by pretending it was a communal bath, then drop in the poison- 
bombs, and afterwards burn the corpses and sort out the clothes 
and other property. They accepted these tasks partly through 
an automatic hanging on to life and partly through the hope 
that they might escape during their month’s reprieve. If we are 
to believe this film, extermination-camps were run on the 
public-school principle of government by the boys. The 
German commandant never appears except as a profile against 
a lighted window. The seven main characters — a criminal, a 
pious old Jew, a non-believing Jew, a cultured gentleman, a 
sculptor, a decent man and a drunk ~ gradually disintegrate 
as the month progresses. One goes mad, three commit suicide, 
the sculptor strangles the commandant, and two - the cul- 
tured gentleman and the criminal — manage to escape but 
cannot go back to the normal world after the horrors they have 
been a party to. An extermination camp with search-lights and 
dark fumes lends itself to black-and-white photography and 
musique concréte, which are used with great skill to drive home 
the horror. Yet there is no delight in horror for horror’s sake, 
nor any simple propaganda-motive. The message of the film 
seems to be: this is the final degradation of the spirit under a 
| 








murderous bureaucracy and it could occur again. If the film was 
financed by the Yugoslav authorities merely as an anti-German 
piece, then the carrying out of the propaganda has been very 
subtle. 

From man-made extermination furnaces to God-made ones; 
Volcano by Haroun Tazieff, who has been in turn a Pole, a 
Russian and a Belgian, is an astonishing collection of photo- 
graphs made all over the world by a geologist obsessed with the 
fire in the nether regions. In the original French the film is 
called Les Rendez-vous du diable and, indeed, as we peer down 
one fiery gullet after another, it is easy to understand where the 
myths of Hell and flame-throwing dragons came from. Tazieff 
seems tempted to emulate the Greek philosopher who threw 
himself into a burning crater, because again and again he 
advances to the edge of the pit, under showers of red-hot stones, 
to photograph the molten bowels of the earth. He provides 
diagrams to show what a thin egg-shell of habitable material 
we live on, and implies, almost with glee, that extinct volcanoes 
may become lively again at any time anywhere in the world. 
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His film prompts the interesting reflection that if the atomic 
scientists succeed in producing a really big explosion at some 
point in the earth’s crust, they may create an artificial volcano, 
Or one can imagine a hydrogen bomb dropping by accident 
down an already existing volcano and widening the orifice. 
Perhaps man will have the distinction of leaving the globe not 
only lifeless but spouting flame from hundreds of apertures in a 
new volcanic age. In the last sequences of the film, Wagner’s 
music combines magnificently with the leaping pillars of fire 
in a great hymn of praise to incandescent nothingness, 


* * * 


These films, taken in reverse order, give us three themes: 
(1) the mystery of the material universe; (2) the martyrdom of 
man in the perspective of history; and (3) problems of love and 
personal relations in a more immediately human context. 

The first was also dealt with very wittily in Of Stars and Men, 
a sixty-minute documentary cartoon by John and Faith 
Hubley, based on a book by Dr Harlow Shapley, the president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Learning. 
The analysis of matter, the place of the world in the universe 
and the place of man in the world were clearly expounded, to 
the accompaniment of splendid music by Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven and in such a way that, when everything had been 
explained, everything became densely unintelligible again, 
because each new scientific vista seemed to make a further 
nonsense of man. Dr Shapley is also President of the Institute of 
Religion in an Age of Science. I look forward to the cartoon that 
will be made from his latest book, a compendium entitled 
Science Ponders Religion. 

Religion and the material universe came together in another 
American contribution, a rich, steamy hodge-podge called 
Angel Baby, directed by Paul Wendkos, and concerned with 
faith-healing in the Deep South. Of all the films at the festival, 
this one, with its bewildering mixture of jazz and fundamental- 
ism, sex and whisky, was the most foreign to me. It was a shock 
to see Joan Blondell again after so many years, not as the 
starry-eyed fausse naive she used to be, but as a plump, tippling 
revivalist organ-basher, half-convinced and half-cynical. The 
heroine of the title, superbly played by Salome Jens, is a pretty 
young girl who, after being cured of traumatic dumbness by 
a handsome young faith-healer, herself becomes a preacher. 
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An unscrupulous backer tries to turn her into a faith-healer by 
bribing phoney cripples to declare themselves healed by the 
touch ot her hand; in a charming little scene, he says he only 
wants to get the thing started and God will carry on — rather in 
the spirit in which a poultry-farmer puts a china egg in the 
nest to encourage the hen to lay real ones. Meanwhile, Angel 
Baby and her handsome preacher are in love with each other, 
in spite of the fact that he is married platonically to a middle- 
aged, repressed, hell-fire bible-thumper. In a splendid scene 
this lady cries ‘Lust! Lust!’, and, for the first time, offers her 
ageing charms to her young husband to save him from damna- 
tion. Then she calls down the wrath of God on Angel Baby’s 
meeting-tent, creates a stampede and, like Samson, perishes in 
the ruins she herself has brought about. After which, God 
arranges a happy ending for good, clean, American sex; Angel 
Baby achieves a real miracle by curing a crippled little boy and 
is reunited with her handsome preacher, who has been looking 
on with tears in his eyes. I thoroughly enjoyed this film as a 
holiday from sanity, but I suppose it ought to be banned be- 
cause of its dishonest parade of genuineness. 

Besides Sky Battalion, no less than six other films from Central 
and Eastern Europe were concerned with the martyrdom of 
man through war and politics. It is as if the accumulated bitter- 
ness of the last war were only now being released. Alba Regia 
dealt with war-torn Hungary, The Higher Principle with Czecho- 
slovakia, Panic on a Train with Poland, The Gleiwitz Case with 
an incident on the Germano-Polish border, Love on the Gallows 
with the German occupation of Greece, while Professor Mamlock 
was an East German remake of the old Russian film about the 
persecution of the Jews. It might seem at first that all this is 
part of a concerted move in the Iron Curtain countries to stir 
up animosity against Western Germany, by implying that the 
West Germans are the heirs of the Nazis and thus responsible 
for all the appalling crimes that were committed. Fortunately, 
this is much too simple a conclusion. Love on the Gallows, a true 
political tragedy about the sufferings of an old peasant couple 
in the mountains of Greece who are harassed in turn by the 
Germans and the partisans, was made in West Germany and 
for purely artistic reasons, as far as one can tell. It makes no 
attempt to justify the Germans, who are shown shooting 
hostages, and the partisan point of view is put very clearly. 
Although unadventurous in technique, this film is serious, 
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excellently acted and quite impartial. Its message, if any, is that 
war has its own logic which grinds both sides to dust. The same, 
curiously enough, is true of the Iron Curtain films, with which 
this West German one could easily be confused. In all of them 
there are German firing squads and fanatical Nazi faces, yet 
all the German characters are recognisably human, and the 
details are consistently realistic. Given the level of Communist 
propaganda to which we have been accustomed up to the 
present, these films are very reassuring because they show a 
new subtlety and comprehensiveness of approach. 

The most thrilling is, perhaps, Alba Regia, which describes a 
love affair between an anti-political Hungarian doctor and a 
Russian woman-spy in a little town occupied alternately by 
the Germans and the Russians. It contains one most impressive 
sequence in which the couple entertain a group of Nazi officers 
in their flat, with a clandestine radio-transmitter in a corner 
of the room. The Higher Principle is about a classics master in a 
Czech school who preaches serene stoicism to his pupils and is 
shaken out of this attitude when three boys are shot by the 
Germans for having jokingly defaced a portrait of the local 
Gauleiter. The teacher’s protest against the tyrant who abuses 
his power is, however, humanistic and universally valid, and the 
film could have been made in exactly the same way anywhere 
west of the Iron Curtain. The Gleiwitz Case is a straightforward 
thriller about the meticulous and cold-blooded staging of an 
attack on a German frontier radio-station by Nazis disguised as 
Poles to give the Reichswehr an excuse to intervene. This is an 
East German film and a retrospective attack on East Germans, 
since the characters concerned are mainly bilingual Germans 
from the Eastern frontier. Professor Mamlock makes its points 
worthily and a shade heavily, and ends with the injunction that 
tyranny must be fought against; this may be an anti-Western 
slogan, but the circumstances of the film are so remote from 
anything now existing in the West that the propaganda intent 
is blurred, if not obscured. The least well-made of these films, 
although it has good moments, is Panic on a Train — about an 
episode in a Polish railway station when the Ger:nans, under 
the mistaken belief that partisans are hiding among a group of 
passengers, come very near to shooting hostages; however, the 
film is just as critical of the Poles themselves as of the Germans. 

The one disappointing feature of these Central and East 
European films is that they are all non-contemporary in subject- 
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< matter, except Innocent Sorcerers, which is non-political. Had we 
h been offered equally good films on the problems of today in 
- Hungary, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, etc., we should have 
ot had to admit that the cinema is in a healthier state in these 





Eastern countries than in the West. 

The ‘satellite’ films certainly compared favourably with the 
Russian entry, Chukrai’s Clear Sky, which had qualities but was 
marred by a slight and pervasive unreality and that big, rather 
overblown, look also to be found in glossy American features. 
In fact, although Clear Sky is a serious film and The Pleasure of 
His Company merely a screen version of a Broadway comedy, 
with Fred Astaire as an international playboy and the very 
image of decadent capitalism, they both have that blankness 
and broadness which comes from having been made not so 
much by individuals as by a committee. Clear Sky is, however, 
notable for two things; it is the first Soviet film I have seen 
which admits that the hero and heroine can go to bed together 
without being married, and the first to imply criticism of 
Stalin. The central figure is an airman, a hero of the Soviet 
Union, who is shot down towards the end of the war and made 
prisoner by the Germans, while unconscious. When he escapes 
and returns to Russia he cannot gain readmittance to the Party 


i or the Air Force, because all ex-prisoners are suspect. The com- 





mittee which first considers his case is overshadowed by a life- 
size statue of Stalin. Then Stalin dies, and the ‘thaw’ is indi- 
cated by shots of clouds parting, ice breaking and spring 
waters rushing merrily on. The airman is called back for re- 
examination, but we are not admitted to the room to see if 
Stalin’s statue is still there. However, our hero is reinstated 
and we leave him happily testing a new jet-fighter. A depressing 
film I thought it; although it betrays a slight tremor of life in 
the frozen hand of Soviet academicism, the good patches do not 
make up for the overall impression of cautious conformism and 
cushioned-off perceptions. 

To finish on the man-and-war theme, I must mention an 
excellent Singhalese epic, Sandesaya, about the struggle of the 
resistance movement against the Portuguese in seventeenth 
century Ceylon. It forms an uncanny parallel with the West 
German film, Love on the Gallows, about the Greek partisans of 
the twentieth century. In Sandesaya both sides destroy each 
other after a terrific, long-drawn-out battle and the hero, left 
alone in the world after the death of his family and his com- 
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panions, is converted to non-violence by the sound of a Budd- 
hist hymn. This monkish chant on the hill-side echoes the 
Jewish Orthodox wailing in the extermination camps and the 
propitiatory Catholic hymns in front of so many volcanoes. 
When discursive speech fails, the intoning of a ritual formula 
may still carry conviction. 


* * * 


Faced with the senseless raging of matter and the internecine 
frenzy of man, one can conclude either that the personal 
adventure of the individual signifies nothing, or one can fall 
back on a chastened feeling of solidarity with one’s kind and 
carefully piece together the little bits of good that seem to be 
floating in the universe. Both tendencies are noticeable in the 
films that remain to be mentioned. 

The House, an ‘experimental’ film by the Dutchman, Louis 
van Gasteren, openly takes as its theme the passage from 
Macbeth about the ‘tale told by an idiot’. Like some recent 
novelists — although he says he has not read them — van 
Gasteren achieves his impression of amorality and pointless- 
ness by breaking down the traditional time sequence. The 
story he uses is easily reconstructed once you have sat through 
the film: a man, circa 1900, builds a house to take his bride to; 
during the building, she falls in love with the architect and has 
an affair with him; the husband takes to drink and maid- 
servants; their little girl — whose, exactly? — grows up, is 
married, sees her husband shot by the Nazis, has the Nazi 
officer assassinated, abandons the house; when it is demolished, 
sounds from the past mingle with the crash of the collapsing 
walls. The story is fragmented and the different parts juxta- 
posed higgledy-piggledy. This film seemed very impressive to 
some critics, who are perhaps not very familiar with the time 
problem in the modern novel. But while I enjoyed it, I felt that 
the same monotonous effect was being produced all the way 
through. It is certainly poignant to have a happy young couple 
running upstairs in one shot and then the husband lying dead 
in front of the firing squad in the next; however, the device 
quickly palls if it is used systematically. Since we do, in fact, 
live in time, we have to be allowed to follow through a sequence 
for a while to accumulate enough knowledge and emotion to 
make the breaks significant in a varied way. There was no 
subtlety in this film, only stock characters and situations, and 
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the jumbled presentation of the episodes was not emotionally 
related to any one consciousness. Hence a sensation of wooden- 
ness, which mitigated the tragedy. 

Much more deeply disturbing was a_ straightforward 
American documentary, The Exiles, by Kent Mackenzie, 
about the detribalized Indians living in Los Angeles. A little 
pregnant, round-eyed squaw was the very image of pointless, 
human doggedness, and the ugly, shuffling Saturday-night 
dance of the degenerate urbanized community on a hill-top 
above the city was even more depressing than the religious 
hysteria in Angel Baby. This seemed to be ritual reduced to a 
pathetic form of drunken sleepwalking. It almost made one 
long for the good old days when these people scalped each other 
in style. Only certain Americans have the nerve to apply this 
candid camera technique with absolute ruthlessness. 

With the last four films, we move into a universe — largely 
inhabited by children, it must be admitted - where human 
endeavour has a point and all is, in the last resort, for the best. 
Terminus, a film about Waterloo Station directed by John 
Schlesinger, is one of the best English documentaries I have 
seen, and English to the core in its cosiness and sly humour. 
The only mishap that occurs is that a little boy gets lost; he is 
picked up by a friendly policeman, petted by a station official 
and the loudspeaker system goes into action to summon his 
mother. When a group of handcuffed criminals are put on a 
train, their compartments are marked: ‘Reserved for Home 
Office party’. The lady station announcer knits, telephonists 
keep cups of tea in drawers, coffins are discreetly conveyed in 
closed trucks, booking-clerks are helpful to scatter-brained old 
dears, and trains run almost on time although the elderly signal- 
men never so much as raise their voices. A dull, grey, gentle 
world of understatement, so different from all those raucous 
areas abroad. 

This softness is carried a step further in a very worthy, but to 
my mind unsatisfactory, film, Hand in Hand, produced in 
England by an enterprising young Canadian, Helen Winston, 
and directed by Philip Leacock. It tells of the friendship, in 
some Thames valley town, between a little Roman Catholic 
boy and a Jewish girl, who attend the same primary school. 
They play houses together in an abandoned shed, swear eternal 
loyalty to each other, bury a pet mouse according to Catholic 
and Jewish rites, test the wrath of God by attending each 
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other’s churches and, when they go off to London together to 
see the Queen, are picked up and entertained by Sybil Thorn- 


rs 
dike, in the guise of an eccentric Lady Bountiful, who gallantly _— 
pretends to be a member of the royal family. A great deal in goo 
this film is quite good, but a great deal, including the Sybil | oye 
Thorndike episode, is excruciating. The Catholic priest and as 
the Jewish rabbi argue amiably about football and agree that cru 
God is love. This is all very well, and one feels ashamed at not mo 
being able to applaud it, but the essential salt of evil is missing suc 
from the film; the children are too cute, everybody is too nice, the 
life is too easy. The makers of the film have been so keen to ing 
remedy evil that they have overlooked it altogether. hat 
Far better is the Dutch film, The Knife, by Fons Rademakers, wa: 
an extended study of a boy of thirteen whose rich, widowed ter 
mother is having an affair with a cheerful ne’er-do-well. The 
knife of the title is a barbaric East Indian instrument which 
the boy steals from an exhibition and which becomes a symbol 
of his awakening virility and of his hostility to the world. 
Eventually, he is prevailed upon by the girl he plays with to 
bury the knife beneath a statue of the Virgin and to swear 
never to dig it up again. In the meantime, we have been given 
a wonderfully convincing picture of life in a small Dutch town 
and of the gap between the child world and the adult world. 
Good wins, to some extent, in the end. The boy comes to 
realize that his mother cannot do without her lover, however 5 
unsatisfactory he may be, and the mother, for her part, shows ' 
that she appreciates her son’s difficulties. There are several 
degrees of sophistication and the whole of Freud between this 
Dutch film and Hand in Hand. | 
Halfway between the two we can place The Sandcastle, by 
Jerome Hill, an American picture-poem about children and 
adults on a California beach. Its starting-point is a little too En 
obviously the sea-shore in M. Hulot’s Holiday, but it soon estab- its 
lishes its independence by showing the quirks of specifically ca! 
American types — the commanding yet kind-hearted matron, tw 
the sun-worshipping spinster, the fat man, a group of nuns as 
playing baseball, and so on. A little boy and his sister spend a as 
whole afternoon building an elaborate castle which attracts an tai 
enthusiastic and fluctuating audience of elderly promenaders, set 
bathing belles and muscle-men. The details are very finely be 
observed and the film seems about to be a total success when 
it is suddenly spoiled by the introduction of a cartoon dream- 
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to sequence, in which the little boy imagines the various charac- 
ae ters on the beach inhabiting his castle. When this disastrous 
ly excursion into whimsy is over, the film recovers and makes a 
m good ending, without overplaying the heartbreak of nightfall 
il over the seascape. A good final touch is that the little boy has 
id a slight smile on his face as he watches the incoming tide 
a crumble and smooth away the results of his day’s labour. His 
O 


mother has hurried off, exclaiming that she cannot bear to see 
such a beautiful castle destroyed, but he knows that, just as 
there is a pleasure in building, there is also a pleasure in watch- 
ing the play of impersonal necessity and in seeing human 
handiwork dissolve again into universal flux. That sandcastle, 


Sy washed against by all the forces of the universe, seemed a 


In recent English drama this has been particularly noticeable. 
Of course there is always some justification for it, as new 
6* 


“ terribly symbolic image at the end of the World Festival. 
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NEW ENGLISH DRAMA 

4. Raymond Williams 

to Although Raymond Williams has attracted most attention in recent 

al years by his general books Culture and Society 1780-1850 (1958) 

ws and The Long Revolution (1961), he is also an acute critic of the 

al drama — as he showed in Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (1952). Be- 

ad low he brings that survey briefly up to date in assessing our ‘unusually 
strong generation of young dramatists’, who have — says Mr Williams 

ny — reconnected the English theatre with Europe. 

n 

60 ENGLAND MAY be slow and tired in other ways, but in writing 

b- its literary history it is very quick off the mark. A movement 

lly can be announced, and a book written about it, on the basis of 

aa two or three works by comparatively young writers. Inevitably, 

ins as this movement develops, its members are seen more clearly 

La as themselves, and the simple original version cannot be main- 

= tained. This discourages nobody, for the movement is then 

ed seen to have divided into movements, and the whole process 

ly begins again. 

en 
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emphases appear. But the turnover has been so rapid that 
if we attempt to keep up with it by ‘movements’ we shall 
simply run ourselves into the ground. My own impression of 
the last six or seven years of English drama is of a period of 
extreme confusion and eclecticism, made more so by a genuine 
burst of vitality and energy. I do not think we can begin to 
understand this period unless we put it in the context of the 
general development of drama in this century. 

The first general factor is that for seventy years, in England, 
we have had a split drama. Even though the theatre as a whole 
has served only a minority of the people, there has been a clear 
division within this minority. The division goes back to a 
critical period in European culture, beginning in the last 
generation of the last century. At this time, in many fields of 
art and thought, a minority of the dominant middle class 
broke away from its own class habits. There had been individual 
breaks before, but now the break was substantial enough to 
emerge in new institutions: the ‘free’ or ‘independent’ theatres 
which spread across Europe and reached England in 1892. 
Ever since that time, the development of drama as an art 
has been in the hands of the free theatres. Their work has only 
ever been a small percentage of the plays actually written and 
acted, but with rare exceptions it has been the only work that 
can be taken at all seriously beyond its own place and genera- 
tion. 

The free theatres, however, have always been weak. It has 
been rare, in England, for any to last more than a few seasons. 
The majority theatre has been reasonably prosperous, and, 
since it is normally quite uncreative, it has taken over, as part 
of its programme, any work the free theatres have established. 
This has meant the spread of good plays, but usually it has also 
deprived the free theatres of the chance of any consistent 
long-term development. A principal reason for the general 
appearance of eclecticism, and for the extreme rapidity of 
successive fashions, has been this state of affairs in the insti- 
tutions. 

The middle-class drama which began in the eighteenth 
century has its own orthodox forms, which have continued to 
serve the majority theatre. These are, principally, spectacle, 
melodrama and farce, on one side of the line; sentimental 
comedy and domestic intrigue on the other. No play of any 
consequence has come from these kinds. But there were also two 
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other forms, with a mixed history: domestic realism and roman- 
tic drama. The latter has roots as far back as the Renaissance; 
the former is a distinctively new middle-class form. At the time 
of the break, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, it 
was these two forms which were developed by the free theatres. 
Each found its highest point in Ibsen, who remains of command- 
ing importance. Each has continued to be important in the 
free theatres down to our own time. 

The break was in part a break towards realism: a revolt 
against orthodox middle-class drama in its own best terms. 
The central statement of this revolt was and is quite simple: 
that what passes for realistic drama is in fact telling lies — it is 
not about real people in real situations, but about conventional 
characters (superficial and flattering) in conventional situa- 
tions (theatrical and unreal). Each phase of this revolt has 
seen the same complaint against the stilted, old-fashioned 
conventions of the majority theatre, and the same kind of 
counter-offensive: an aggressive thrusting of new people, new 
problems, new ideas into the centre of the stage. The revolt has 
many major plays to its credit, from Ghosts to A View from the 
Bridge. But, typically, it has been the injection of new content 
into an orthodox dramatic form. This has meant, quite 
naturally, that new drama, of this sort, has been discussed 
almost exclusively in terms of its new content. 

Yet the break was not only of this kind. In the last seventy 
years, in the free theatres, we have seen a greater invention of 
new dramatic forms than in any previous period. The terms 
invented to describe these new forms have varied considerably. 
Between expressionism, symbolism, epic theatre, contemporary 
verse drama, and anti-theatre there has, in fact, been a good 
deal of overlapping. It is possible to sort them out, around the 
work of particular dramatists, but it is really more important 
to see what they have in common. This, above all, is the rejec- 
tion of the versions of dramatic reality made habitual by the 
middle-class drama. The complaint is not now that the plays 
in the majority theatre are not realistic enough: not about 
significant people and problems. The complaint is that the 
starting-point, in such plays, is quite wrong. The orthodox 
drama, it is argued, starts and ends in appearances. It is 
concerned to put on the stage a real-looking room, real-looking 
people making real-sounding conversation. This is all right, as 
far as it goes, but inevitably it is not far. The whole world of 
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inner and normally inarticulate experience, the whole world of 
social process, which makes history yet is never clearly present 
on the surface, are alike excluded. The more real it all looks, 
the less real it may actually be. 

This judgement has been made from very widely differing 
positions. It has been made by Christians and Platonists, 
convinced that behind apparent reality is a greater and more 
decisive spiritual reality. It has been made by men influenced 
by new kinds of philosophy and psychology, convinced, for 
different reasons, that the surface of life is often deceptive, and 
that to touch reality it is necessary to penetrate this surface. 
It has been made, finally, by social revolutionaries, concerned 
with the difference between the superstructure of life and its 
deeper structure, and between false consciousness and real 
consciousness. From all these varying positions, the assault 
on what has come to be called ‘naturalist’ drama has been 
mounted. All are agreed that a dramatic form which simply 
reproduces the surface, however faithfully, is of little use. 
Differences appear, inevitably, when the new starting-point is 
taken, but in dramatic method there is at least a family likeness 
in most of these new kinds. The action, scene and persons 
of the play have, in varying degrees, a deliberate unfamiliarity 
of surface. The intention is to break through conventions and 
appearances to the underlying reality, or, put another way, to 
use new kinds of dramatic effect which will communicate 
this underlying reality to the audience. There is some overlap- 
ping, here, with the more developed forms of the ‘new realism’, 
which, while retaining the familiar surface, uses particular 
devices to allow the underlying reality to break through at 
points of crisis. Thus, alongside the majority drama which 
continues with the old forms unchanged, we have a wide 
range of work, its categories continually blurring, from the new 
realism using new methods at points of crisis, through the real- 
istic verse drama, to the more extreme forms of full symbolism 
and expressionism. 

This, in our own generation, is our confused inheritance. 
But in fact it was only in the 1950s that the effects of the whole 
range became active in England. There had been isolated uses 
of expressionism, by Sean O’Casey in the 1920s, and by Auden 
and Isherwood in the 1930s. But in those days it was always 
called ‘German expressionism’, which by definition would 
not grow in English soil. The main English contribution to 
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the general movement was in the development of new kinds 
of verse drama. Until the early 1950s, this seemed to be the 
most promising line, and it is worth looking back, briefly, 
to see why this was so and why, in the end, it petered out. 
The verse drama was a movement of writers, rather than of 
men closely involved with the theatre. This was inevitable, 
since the links between literature and the theatre had been 
tenuous or non-existent for generations. The point seized by 
the verse dramatists was the question of dramatic speech. It 
was not possible, they argued, to express anything like full 
human experience by the imitation of probable conversation. 
Only if the dramatist recovered his full powers of expression, 
rather than allowing himself to be limited by the probable 
expressive powers of his characters, could the full range of 
human experience return to the drama. In its early stages, the 
revival of verse drama was closely involved with a search 
for new kinds of dramatic action, as in Yeats’s ‘plays for 
dancers’ and Eliot’s unfinished Sweeney Agonistes. But because 
there was no permanent theatre in which these experiments 
could be followed through, the search was very difficult. 
Eliot achieved one major success, in Murder in the Cathedral, 
where he could draw on the church as an active body of ritual 
and formal language. When he turned to contemporary 
action, however, his plays ran into major difficulties. There is a 
steady abandonment, from The Family Reunion to The Elder 
Statesman, of any attempt to create non-realistic dramatic 
action. Ironically, there is also a steady abandonment of any 
attempt to use dramatic verse for its original purposes: to 
express the full range of experience rather than the version 
of experience that could be reasonably put into the mouths of 
probable characters. The two kinds of change are connected. 
It proved impossible to write dramatic verse of any intensity 
while the ordinary dramatic action of naturalism was retained. 

| It is asking too much of any actor to speak verse of some inten- 
sity while answering the telephone, returning an umbrella, 

or pouring drinks. But the telephone, the umbrella and the 
drinks were not there for the purposes of the drama. They 

) were there, on naturalist principles, to persuade audiences 
that this was a probable action. What had originally been a 

: powerful extension of drama, into new areas of human action 
and speech, declined to a mannerism. It did not really matter 
whether The Elder Statesman was in verse or not, since the 
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original attempt at a new kind of drama had in any case been 
abandoned. The existence of the majority theatre, complacent 
as always in its conventional wisdom, had dragged down this 
whole venture to its own size. 

The verse drama of Christopher Fry had never represented 
so real a challenge. Its weakness always was its tendency to 
use verse to decorate a romantic action, rather than to touch 
new dramatic experience. When it was taken up, by the majo- 
rity theatre, this tendency ran wild: the writing became almost 
purely atmospheric — ‘poetic’ in a bad old sense — while even 
the romantic drama at its base became suspiciously like 
straight costume drama. Meanwhile, the disappearance of the 
Left-wing theatre of the 1930s, which had used verse drama 
successfully, left an identification of the verse-play with one 
doctrine only: a particular kind of Christianity. Coming on top 
of its technical difficulties, this doctrinal isolation was too 
much for it. It was very exposed, and was easily attacked. It 
disappeared from the theatre into broadcasting, where it 
retained some vitality because the problem of action was less 
acute. But even there it retained some of the crippling marks of 
its minority identification. When people thought of English 
verse drama, now, they thought of religious or quasi-religious 
themes, or of fragments from a classical education, all declined 
into mannerism. 

The serious verse drama was gone before the two major 
influences that were to replace it had properly appeared. The 
first influence was the reopening of the English theatre to 
the full range of European practice. The work of Anouilh, 
Sartre, Brecht, Beckett, Giraudoux, Ionesco came as a revela- 
tion, especially since people were feeling that elsewhere 
only mannerism and the commercial theatre were left. Much 
of this work realized, in practice, what the revival of verse 
drama had originally been about: the expansion of dramatic 
action and speech to a more vital and more extended human 
range. Slowly, over the last seven or eight years, a number of 
English dramatists have absorbed these varied influences, and 
produced their own new kinds of work. In the long run, this is 
probably the decisive trend. 

In the early stage of this readjustment, however, a quite 
different element appeared. This was a challenge of the kind 
already noted: one of those critical points at which the majority 
drama is challenged, not so much because of its form as because 
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of its content. The same thing was happening in fiction, with 
a similar indifference to the more advanced kinds of technical 
experiment. What was wrong, it was widely felt and argued, 
was that the speech and action of the typical majority theatre 
were miles away from contemporary life. Instead of embodying 
the actual lives of possible audiences, the theatre was given over 
to theatrical versions of the pre-war rituals of middle-class life 
(pre-war sometimes meant, quite rightly, pre-1914). When this 
revolt at last broke through, it was very like the many that had 
preceded it. Its great virtue was new content, which came 
through with an evident excitement and vitality. Conspicuously 
it was the life and style of a new generation, as in Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger. This depended, characteristically, on an 
independent theatre, which held it just long enough, through 
the first critical stage, to enable it to get through to a wider 
audience. The effect of this breakthrough was a general release 
of energy, and the play itself was no more and no less than this: 
uncontrolled, unresolved but directly powerful. Shelagh 
Delaney’s A Taste of Honey was similarly a direct revolt against 
the prevailing middle-class drama, and made its way through 
an independent theatre. Within a very short time there was a 
sense of a general movement. 

This has been called the emergence of working-class drama, 
but the description is too general. On the whole the life that 
came through was that of people disorganized and drifting: 
youth and poverty were factors in this, but the general state 
of feeling mattered more than any precise social setting. Shelagh 
Delaney’s play is probably the nearest to transcription of an 
actual way of living, but in its selection of characters and situa- 
tions moves the emphasis on to disorganization. The young 
people in Look Back in Anger are probably actors rather than 
the ambiguous social types they were claimed to be, and in 
The Entertainer this particular opportunity for stressing mobility, 
restlessness and disorganization was directly taken. John 
Arden’s Live Like Pigs centres directly on a mobile, restless, 
vagrant family. A good deal of social experience was expressed 
through these plays, but not much of it was that of the actual 
working class. This matters only as a point against the ordinary 
simplification. The true social experience that was coming 
through was that of a general restlessness, disorganization and 
frustration, and expression of these moods was simpler through 
the selection of especially restless and disorganized people. 
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The plays are an indifferent guide to the generality of English 
social life, of which they were often taken to be an expression. 
Much more they are an expression of a structure of feeling 
which was quite widely operative. This explains why they were 
largely played to and welcomed by young and minority 
middle-class audiences, where this structure of feeling was 
most explicit. 

Behind these valuable plays came a wave of conscious and 
fashionable ‘low-life’ drama, in which crooks and prostitutes 
were the natural characters. The situation has many points of 
resemblance with that of Germany in the 1920s, when Brecht 
expressed similar feeling through similar means, notably in 
The Threepenny Opera. The one area of actual social life which 
has found direct dramatic expression has been that of the 
Jewish East End, in the work of Arnold Wesker and Bernard 
Kops. This had qualities of vitality and expressiveness which 
made it dramatically easier to handle, but it is not quite the 
exception it appears, for again it is in part the drama of an 
inherently mobile minority, and the sense of disorganization, 
restlessness and frustration comes very powerfully through 
Wesker’s plays. Behan used a particular facet of Irish life in the 
same way, in The Hostage, which is interesting not so much as 
a continuation of the Irish drama which in Synge and O’Casey 
has been so important in this century, but as a contrast with it. 
The Hostage is not so much an Irish scene as a microcosm of 
disorganization and restlessness; more like Wesker’s The 
Kitchen than like O’Casey. 

What came through, then, was not so much a new area of life, 
in the ordinary descriptive sense, as a new wave of feeling. In 
fact it had some elements in common with the drama it 
evidently replaced; in Eliot and Fry, also, the dominating 
themes had been restlessness and loss of direction. But these 
were now expressed in new voices, and with a different edge. 
In the late plays of Eliot, and in the conscious atmosphere 
of Fry, there had been a sense of indulgence in these emotional 
states, for their own sake. There was again indulgence, in 
several of the new plays, but in the best of them there was a 
new sound: that of ordinary human voices trying to live 
through the despair. This is perhaps at its most effective in 
A Taste of Honey, where, almost without artifice, the language 
of care and love keeps counterpointing the convincing bitter- 
ness, and where the play ends in a rooted disorder yet one 
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through which a new life is coming and is given a blessing. 
The idea of a new life, in a more generalized and consciously 
political way, comes clearly through Wesker, and the voice 
of the political aspiration is new in that it is presented primarily 
as the sudden articulation of individual energy. 

What was first noticed, however, was the new edge: the 
bitter, almost inarticulate rage at the general condition. 
Dramatically, Look Back in Anger is mainly this kind of declara- 
tion, and the most effective points in Wesker’s plays are declara- 
tions of the same kind. It is not a doctrine that is declared, 
as in Shaw or in Ibsen’s Enemy of the People; it is a primarily 
emotional protest, barely articulate, with an intensity beyond 
its nominal causes. The cry was recognized, in this form, by 
its immediate audiences. 

We have then the curious situation of a revival of natural- 
ist drama which, when its structure of feeling is analysed, 
is only intermittently consistent with naturalism, This new 
work is less the drama of social description and probability 
than the drama of a state of mind. It has used naturalism, 
consciously or unconsciously, mainly as a means of expressing 
this state of mind. This is why it is so stupid to call it ‘kitchen- 
sink drama’, which is a phrase that could only have got cur- 
rency in a state of dramatic ignorance. That kind of work is at 
least eighty years old (perhaps a fair period for a phrase to get 
through to some of our newspapers), and the new work is not 
at all like it. We have not had documentaries of youth and 
poverty, but a number of intensely personal cries in the dark: 
a lyrical and romantic drama turned bitter and almost hope- 
less; a set of blues rhythms rather than a set of social problem 
plays. 

This is where the other new factor of the 1950s, the renewed 
contacts with European drama, is so important. Beckett, 
particularly in Waiting for Godot and All that Fall, fitted this 
mood exactly. I remember reading in the programme of Waiting 
for Godot that it was a kind of documentary about a very 
interesting kind of French vagrant; the point is no more and 
no less sensible than descriptions of A Taste of Honey, The 
Kitchen, Look Back in Anger in similar pseudo-objective social 
terms. A kind of life, theatrically communicable, is used to 
express a state of mind, by Beckett as plainly as by our own 
young dramatists; though in Beckett much more powerfully, 
and with much greater skill. In the plays of Ionesco, this kind 
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of action had been developed into a distinctly anti-realistic 
convention, to express, however, basically similar feelings. A 
play like Pinter’s The Dumb Waiter reflects quite directly and 
identifiably the methods and even the rhythms of Beckett and 
Ionesco, yet it is not far in texture from the new naturalism 
of the other young dramatists. 

In this confused situation, we need a clear sense of dramatic 
history and development. What looked at first like simple 
archaism, a throwback to naturalism, is not turning out that 
way at all. Perhaps even some of the dramatists have been 
misled, by descriptions of their work in terms of social content 
(and thence, by old formulas, of naturalism), even where it is 
clear that the driving force is quite different. There is an evident 
reaching beyond the resources of ordinary conversation, by 
the use of music, songs, speeches. The immediate tradition of 
formal verse drama has been thoroughly rejected, but the ten- 
sions which originally led to it have all reappeared. In forty 
years of experiment the formal verse drama had reached a 
high level of technical skill, though it had never solved the 
problems of action. The new drama of recent years, rejecting 
that particular tradition, has had to start all over again, and 
is often, inevitably, crude and unfinished in its actual writing. 
Contact with the wider European tradition has restored the 
possibility of a new and mature direction, with stylization of 
quite different kinds. 

It is interesting that there has been a turn to historical 
themes, which at a similar point in the development of verse 
drama seemed to offer the most practical way forward. The 
problem of the resources of speech is less pressing, when the 
obligation to reproduce contemporary actuality is thus removed. 
Still, we must make distinctions about these uses of history. 
There is a kind of historical play — well exemplified by Bolt’s 
A Man for All Seasons — which is really a kind of ante-dated 
naturalism: the characters talk and feel in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but for action and interest are based in the sixteenth. 
This is often a strong form, in part because of the external 
interest of its historical material. Overlapping with this, but in 
certain respects going into a new kind, is the play of romantic 
intrigue — well illustrated by Whiting’s The Devils. Here the 
external interest is again evident, but the opportunity is taken — 
as only incidentally in historical naturalism — to create new 
kinds of theatrical effect: the colour and excitement of costume, 
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the patterns of old rituals, the exhibition of torture and posses- 
sion. Fry made romantic comedies out of this kind of material; 
Whiting has made a psychological drama. It has great 
theatrical attraction, because of its colour and movement, and 
it can usually be effectively produced and played, because it 
can draw directly on the methods of acting and producing 
Shakespeare (as distinct from Shakespeare’s own dramatic 
methods, where all these elements are directed by the verse). 

Again overlapping with this, but in certain respects going 
beyond it into a new kind, is the historical play which Brecht 
has taught us to call ‘epic drama’. The point here is that while 
external historical interest is sometimes used (as in Galileo), 
and while full opportunity is often taken of theatrical colour 
and movement (as in The Caucasian Chalk Circle), the centre 
of the play is quite different; its primary interest is in a defini- 
tion of meaning, belonging more to the present than to the past, 
which the action is quite consciously used to act out. It may be 
that Osborne’s Luther is of this kind. Another example is 
Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, deliberately not located in 
any precise history, though consciously using its opportunities 
for theatrical colour and action, and centred in an examination 
of the meaning of violence, using the action as an image. 

What we have then is not, in any textbook sense, a move- 
ment, with common aims and methods. We are in a confused 
and eclectic phase, which has valuably caught up elements of 
our own immediate tensions (the particular and recognizable 
tensions of Britain in the late 1950s and early 1960s) but which 
belongs, finally, to the period of European dramatic experiment 
which began more than eighty years ago. We are now taking 
part in this again, with exceptional energy, through an un- 
usually strong generation of young dramatists who have turned 
to the theatre as a primary form. We have one new advantage: 
that in the performance of recent European drama, and from 
direct observation and contact with it, our producers, actors 
and audiences are much better equipped for experiment than 
in the period when the verse drama revival was beginning. 
Solid naturalist habits need not drag this generation back in the 
same way. 

Yet also we have one continuing disadvantage: the split 
theatre. The minority theatres will continue to be the main 
channels of this work, but while they are financially insecure, 
and consequently subject all the time to the pressures of the 
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commercial theatre, it will be difficult for any experiment to 
get enough time and resources for it to be properly carried 
through. Nothing is now more urgent than the creation of 
securely based professional companies, with real guarantees 
for their future, to carry forward, in several different ways, the 
possibilities now sensed. The weaknesses of our new drama are 
realized nowhere more clearly than among those working in 
it, and the confusion is not easy to bear when the practical 
opportunities to work through it are not easy to come by. 
When the tradition is understood it can be excitingly ex- 
tended, if it is given the opportunities which the energies and 
talents of this new dramatic generation seem to me to deserve. 





LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
MORE ABOUT COMEDY 


Is life in the 1960s beyond a joke? How seriously do artists in 
comedy treat themselves and their responsibilities? Why is it that 
professional laughter-makers have never enjoyed so much power, 
wealth and kudos? These were among the questions raised in our 
last issue, on ‘Comedy’. Not only was this number received with 
gratifying enthusiasm by you, our readers, but you have asked for 
more; and now by way of postscript two brilliant specialists in comedy 
supply some stimulating and revealing afterthoughts. They introduce 
a new section of the TWENTIETH CENTURY, in which lines of 
communication will be kept open with preceding issues. 





1 by Michael Frayn 


1F you are looking for a safe profession in which to place 
your son, may I respectfully suggest humour? A few years of 
underpaid clinical experience, and he can put up his plate as 
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a professional humorist with the prospect of an assured and 
comfortable income for as long as he can retain his sanity, 
particularly if he doesn’t object to doing a bit of abortion — 
prestige advertising and pieces for glossy house-magazines — 
on the side. 

The market for humour — and social satire most of all - 
seems to be insatiable. Is it too good to be true? Is the boom 
going to end suddenly in a Great Crash, with humorists jump- 
ing out of windows and shooting themselves? Or is it going to 
go on and on and up and up, until we have consolidated our- 
selves as a recognized section of the middle classes, to whose 
sons doctors and solicitors will be happy to marry their daugh- 
ters, and whose interests will be guarded by a proper profes- 
sional association, with a General Humorous Council to strike 
off members guilty of infamous professional conduct? 

For a long time, in their nervous efforts to identify themselves 
with the professional classes, British humorists only wrote 
about the jokiness of being a commuter, of employing a daily 
help, or of having children at a pubiic school. But now a 
humorist can say almost anything he likes. The more flippant 
he becomes about sexual conventions, the more he will be 
asked by Adult Schools to lecture them on artificial insemina- 
tion. The nastier he grows about the Church, the more invi- 
tations he will receive from kindly vicars to go and put ‘the 
other side of the question’ to their congregations. The more 
savage his satire becomes, in fact, the more eager people are to 
reward him with the mantle of respectability and the money 
to maintain it. 

Why are we all on Easy Street these days? I guess a lot of the 
paying customers haven’t much idea what they are laughing at; 
they just open their mouths and let the air out in vocalized 
spasms because everyone around them is doing it. The couple 
who sat behind me at Beyond the Fringe honked happily away 
until they got to the middle of the Macmillan number, when 
the man suddenly turned to his girl-friend and said in an 
appalled whisper, ‘I say, this is supposed to be the Prime 
Minister,’ after which they sat in silence for the rest of the 
evening. I think the customers who do know what they’re 
laughing at have been broken in to the possibility of basing 
public attitudes on cynicism and disrespect very slowly — by 
the gradual acceptance of the 50-year-old revolt against 
Victorian dutifulness and optimism. By degrees they have 
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become habituated to being shocked. Now we labour to stun 
them with almighty voltages, and all they feel is a pleasant 
tingling sensation. Instead of being stunned they enjoy it, and 
ask for more. We latter-day electrologists are drawing the easy 
profits of a business pioneered by our fathers and grand- 
fathers. Fifty years from now, for that matter, every newspaper 
may be employing not a humorous columnist but a tragic one, 
cashing in on the acceptance of a tragic philosophy now being 
formulated by writers whom nobody reads. 

All this makes me uneasy. Maybe we’re out of date. Maybe 
we should be trying to inculcate a sense of duty, instead of 
exploiting the bolshie streak which runs through the otherwise 
orderly geology of the British character, engender a respect for 
authority, instead of drilling down to that layer of pure 
nihilism which makes people open to the suggestion that the 
Commanding Officer is an ass just because he is the Com- 
manding Officer. It’s easy, easier than ever, for a humorist to 
tap this powerful natural resource. Sometimes it’s good that 
he should do so, to remind the Commanding Officer of the 
fragility of his authority, and to remind those under him of their 
power. But there’s a strong temptation to make unlimited use 
of it, partly because of the pressure one is under to produce in 
quantity, partly for the sheer satisfaction of striking that great 
natural gusher of anarchic laughter. And of course the 
humorist’s job does offer something of a haven for the psycho- 
path who entirely rejects the world in which he lives, and who 
thinks that since the invention of gunpowder, or the decline of 
Christian martyrdom, man and all his works have become 
wholly vile. 

I don’t want to make too much of the humorist’s responsi- 
bilities; the way some humorists talk, you’d think their sole 
aim was to reform the world — as if their predecessors had not 
humbly harvested the yocks without thought for contributing 
their views on the job to a symposium on the philosophy of 
comedy. Humorists are humorists primarily because they can 
make a good living out of it, and because, like actors, dema- 
gogues, and small children, they have a passion for showing 
off — a nagging insecurity which can only be appeased by doing 
something well in public, and being rewarded with applause 
and gratitude. All the same, one’s financial and emotional 
needs don’t give one a licence for indiscriminate devastation. 
One’s under the same obligation as anybody else to choose 
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what one wants life to be like as well as what one wants it not 
to be like. 

I’m not trying to say, ‘Dammit all, some things are sacred’ — 
there’s nothing that shouldn’t be examined and tested. But the 
pattern of what one rejects has to make sense, has to be con- 
sonant with a philosophy of some sort, if the ridicule isn’t going 
to turn sour and desperate in one’s mouth. And it won’t do 
if the only preference one implies is for the feudal keep, or for 
the era of the early saints. Somewhere in these tatty suburbs, 
these trampled beauty spots, this tangle of obsolescent industrial 
equipment and obsolete social attitudes, we’re obliged to live. 
We have to make some sense of the jig-saw. 


2 by Spike Milligan 


IS THERE anything funny left, or right for that matter, up or 
down? I myself am down to reading the obituary columns of 
Peg’s Paper, and the Boys’ Own Magazine (cardboard cut-out 
section) to escape this occupational disease of all comedy 
having to have a political slant. Is there anything funny left? 
At one time there was me, but even that is getting bitter, some- 
times Guinness or stout. Can anybody in their right mind find 
anything funny in an age where scientific progress is accom- 
panied by complete moral decadence? We have, for the first 
big laugh, starving men, women and children in the Congo 
(Ha ha ha ha) and at the self-same moment, political lunatics 
spending billions, but billions, to get to a place called the moon. 
God Almighty, we have not even got to the earth yet. My feet 
haven’t touched since 1923. It is something to do with the 
water in Finchley. Write something funny, you say? Funny? 
When we, the Western Alliance, stand in all our military 
majesty and watch Hungary matchless in her incredible 
revolution against Russian domination, yet we will stick our 
neck out for West Berlin just to save face. 

O.K., I know, you say these are mammoth situations that 
must be handled in the temperature in which they are fired. 
O.K. Jim, O.K. Tom, O.K. Fred, I agree, I agree, we must not 
rock the political boat — but what about simple home affairs ? 
Every year thousands of happy pedestrians, motorists, etc., 
are killed by dogs running into the paths of automobiles, 
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bicycles, scooters, stilts. Therefore, what is difficult in passing 
a law that puts all dogs on leads or even knotted string? 
Thousands more will die this year and next year, and while the 
untethered dog population of England swells, not one sane 
move is made by Parliament. When such a simple problem 
goes unsolved, what hope have we of mature thinking at atomic 
levels? 

From the highest to the lowest (in England this is quite a 
jump) there is-a national indifference and a moral decadence 
that grows worse with each decade. Suddenly we have in our 
midst something that went out of fashion with the Goths. 
Every little town now has its own group of Attilas and the re- 
sultant vandalism, and in the twenty years since it started we 
have no laws that can stamp it out. In London today I feel 
that I would be far safer carrying a gun or small atomic missile 
of no less than one megaton (the new handy family size, folks, 
just show it on the bus and ride free). In this last seven years 
I have seen the British turn into an almost faceless people 
content with mediocrity, safe behind their own temerity and 
reduced to the condition of Orwell’s proles. 

Overtly the greatest misery is thrust on those who really 
want to do something civilized and progressive. Those of lesser 
moral fibre give way and become like Ionesco’s rhinoceri. It is 
the easiest way for them to survive without too much stress. 
I won’t risk a comment on how it is all going to end, but that it 
must end is for sure. All living matter must have a horizon, the 
present age has none, our present world constitution is the most 
impossible fake the world has known since the corrupt Popes of 
Luther’s era. Today the Pope’s O.K., it is the people who have 
lost face. There are just too many of us, one cannot have size 
and quality, all uncontrolled metabolism runs to seed. One 
man called Van Gogh, yes, but what would it mean if we had, 
say, a million Van Goghs all painting insanely? For a start 
we would be knee-deep in ears. Thinking people are stifled by 
the inertia of this mass we are forced to be part of. An example 
is John Osborne, a splendid and progressive writer, and yet, 
so choked is he by the moral stagnation, that he was reduced to 
veritable impotence in his letter to Tribune in which he had 
nothing to say. 

‘Stupidity baffles the gods,’ said the ancient Greeks, and that 
is still omnipotent. Plato’s city state was about the limit of the 
size that is manageable, but Plato’s dead and Macmillan’s 
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alive. As I write, the radio is telling me that Russia has just 
detonated her seventh atomic device, they all went bang (only 
much louder), destroyed themselves and little Red scientists 
shook hands and said ‘Success’. You really can’t help laughing. 

I am now away to test the depth of my digging in the garden. 
I am soon to line it with lead. What are you doing? 


BO O KS IN GENERAL 


Short guide to recent books which the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY recommends, from 
those submitted to us for review in the last quarter. 


TODAY, says Sir Julian Huxley, ‘the increase of knowledge is driving 
us towards the radically new type of idea-system which I have called 
Evolutionary Humanism’; and in The Humanist Frame (Allen & 
Unwin, 37s. 6d.) Sir Julian has collected 27 essays which, he hopes, 
will indicate the outline of this new system of ‘ideas, beliefs and 
guiding principles which are of general validity for the entire 
human community.’ The unity of these essays is, in fact, shaky; 
some of the 27 pieces are woolly wanderings among familiar 
generalities; but Sir Julian’s own contribution is a challenging, 
seminal manifesto, and many of his fellow-humanists — including his 
brother Aldous, Michael Young, Morris Ginsberg, Robin Marris 
and Professor Waddington — weigh in with articles that help to 
make this a significant symposium. 

Regular readers of the TWENTIETH CENTURY already know 
the value of some of the essays by Colin MacInnes now collected in 
England, Half English (MacGibbon & Kee, 18s.). Among the topics 
lit up by this brilliant novelist, critic and reporter are pop music, 
teenager fashions, West Africans at home and in England, Express 
cartoon families, the novels of Ada Leverson and the paintings of 
Sidney Nolan. 

Eyeing our ‘vast capacity for the irrational’ with quizzical, in- 
vulnerable disapproval, Dr Alex Comfort sets off an entertaining 
and stimulating display of intellectual fireworks in Darwin and the 
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Naked Lady (Routledge, 18s.), seven ‘discursive essays on biology 
and art’. In discussing the need for Darwinian criticism, the in- 
fluence of Freudian concepts on current literary forms, the signifi- 
cance of visual erotic art and other aspects of ‘the biology of 
aesthetics’, Dr Comfort invites us to consider whether we support 
with him the Hard Centres (like Freud and Darwin) or the inferior 
Soft Centres (like Jung and Bergson). 

To present a factual biography of Nikita Khrushchev seems an 
impossible task, but in The Grand Tactician (Thames & Hudson, 
28s.) Lazar Pistrak succeeds in composing a portrait of the man 
which, though necessarily incomplete, is striking and revealing. 
Carefully picking his way through official Soviet legends and adjust- 
ments of the past, Mr Pistrak shows how Khrushchev was — in a 
sense — plus Staliniste que Stalin, energetically promoting that terrible 
tyranny. 

As a deft, superficial but compact and sensible survey of the 
European scene, John Gunther’s Inside Europe Today (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) may be recommended to younger readers in search 
of a fluent guide to the background of the news. 


SOCIOLOGY 


At the forefront of modern English sociology stands Donald 
G. MacRae, and in Ideology and Society (Heinemann, 25s.) he 
demonstrates his keen insight, his wide-ranging interests and his 
encyclopaedic knowledge in a sinewy, lucid, readable prose which 
is a model to jargon-ridden colleagues. After outlining the nature 
and growth of sociology in Britain, with its ‘commitment to social 
administration and social anthropology’, Mr MacRae briefly 
ventilates such topics as the ideology of race, Bolshevism’s appeal 
as a creed, and facts and fallacies about class. 

How far can the specialization of work be pushed without 
damaging society? In a penetrating study of The Anatomy of Work 
(Heinemann, 255.), translated by Wyatt Rawson, Georges Fried- 
mann attempts to investigate the increase of ‘atomized jobs’, the 
use of leisure, the progress of ‘job enlargement’ and other remedies 
for the ‘excessive subdivision of work’ in a highly mechanized 
economy. More comprehensively (though more wordily and 
platitudinously), Professor Nels Andersson discusses the problems 
of Work and Leisure (Routledge, 28s.), tapping a wide variety of 
sources. 

If the world’s population were dropped in the Lake of Constance 
the level would only rise six inches. Such ‘comforting’ comments 
are rightly dismissed by Alfred Sauvy in Fertility and Survival (Chatto 
& Windus, 3os.), a lucid, urgent analysis of an opaque, urgent 
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question — the increase of world population; but he is not pessimistic 
about the chances of economic and demographic solutions. Although 
the surfeit of cross-headings suggests journalese, the general reader 
should welcome this knowledgeably human treatment of the most 
human of dilemmas. 


HISTORY 


In nearly 800 double-column pages, meticulously documented 
from official German sources, Professor Raoul Hilberg supplies an 
authoritative, comprehensive record of The Destruction of the European 
Jews (W. H. Allen, 84s.), a book which should be on the reference- 
shelves of every civilized library. Between 1933 and 1945 around 
five million Jews — a third of world Jewry — were murdered by the 
deliberate action of the German Government, and with them died 
a part of Europe’s soul. This massive indictment is not, its author 
stresses, about the Jews, but about their killers: its object is to chart 
for all time the way they carried out their mission, through an 
efficient bureaucratic organization obediently applying ‘the final 
solution’. 

Emphasizing the social and political conditioning of military 
forces, and succinctly explaining the relevance of battles long ago 
to those just over, Michael Howard surveys The Franco-Prussian War 
(Hart-Davis, 63s.) in a thick but never clotted volume which 
demonstrates an admirable skill in organizing a mass of historical 
detail. Within five months of fighting in 1870/1 the Prussian armies 
not only routed the French, exploded the Second Empire, and 
ended French supremacy in Europe, but they also established 
German dominance - and all that meant for Europe. This war 
taught three lessons — ‘the collapse of the cavalry ; the transformation 
of the infantry; the triumph of the gun’ — yet it took Europe another 
fifty years to learn them. 

The Royal Navy entered the twentieth century without knives 
or forks for its ratings, and entered the First World War with 
torpedoes that tended to pass under the German ships. But much 
had been done in the meantime, and the storms and shipwrecks 
which surrounded Churchill and Fisher as they did it come splashing 
from the magisterial pages of a new tome of pro-naval history - 
A. J. Marder’s From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow. Volume I: The 
Road to War 1904-1918 (Oxford University Press, 42s.). 

Vividly and harshly, with much fresh testimony from the ranks, 
John Prebble re-tells the story of Culloden (Secker & Warburg, 305.) 
and its aftermath - the ferocious cruelty of the English victors, 
the emptying of the glens and destruction of the clans. With that 
battle on Drummossie Moor in 1746, when the Jacobite Rising was 
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From the 
Dreadnought to 


Scapa Flow 


THE ROYAL NAVY IN THE FISHER 
ERA 1904-1919 

Volume I : The Road to War 
1904-1914 

ARTHUR J. MARDER 


Anglo-German naval rivalry is the 
subject of this study, for which the 
author had access to many collections 
of unpublished official papers, and to 
the personal papers of participants in 
the momentous events described. 
Illustrated 42s net 


Montesquieu 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
ROBERT SHACKLETON 


This general study of Montesquieu is 
the first to have been prepared with 
complete access to his manuscripts and 
family archives, and the first, 
surprisingly, ever to be written in 
English. It gives a new picture of 
Montesquieu the man and of the society 
in which he moved, both in Paris and 
Bordeaux, and during his travels abroad. 
Illustrated 45s net 


James Anthony 


Froude 

A BIOGRAPHY 

Volume I 

WALDO HILARY DUNN 


From Froude’s own extensive but 
incomplete autobiography, and other 
papers, there emerges a full picture of a 
great personality, and of his turbulent 
career in the spiritual and intellectual 
life of Victorian England. This volume 
covers the first 38 years until 1856. 
Illustrated 35s net 
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finally quelled, Mr Prebble says that there began ‘a sickness from 
which Scotland, and the Highlands in particular, never recovered’, 

Anyone interested in the making of modern China will find 
much useful information in Dr Jerome Ch’en’s study of Yuan 
Shih-K’ai, 1859-1916 (Allen & Unwin, 30s.) — a ruthless, megalo- 
maniac politician who founded the modern Chinese army, became 
President of the Republic and destroyed its democratic institutions, 


CITIES 


Among the most intellectually infectious books of our time has 
been Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities. Now part, at least, of 
this modern classic is succeeded by a bulkier and even better survey 
of The City in History (Secker and Warburg, 70s.), which in charting 
‘its origins, its transformations and its prospects’ through some 580 
pages throws out all manner of ideas about the past, present and 
future of mankind. At times Mr Mumford’s rhetoric may seem a 
little hollow (his insistence on biological metaphors for urban 
growth and change occasionally demands a certain suspension of 
disbelief), but this admirable book is essential reading for anyone 
who relishes the history of ideas, cities and their makers. 

In the last decade the U S A’s population increased by 24 million, 
but the rural population went down by 14 per cent. America’s 
overcrowded, badly planned ‘cities without space’ are the target of 
Edward Higbee’s forceful if somewhat too sensational book The 
Squeeze (Cassell, 215.), which amasses some fascinating information 
about the anarchy of U S city life. 

Of Britain’s 19,000 architects, over half are salaried employees; 
the ever-increasing importance of official, public patronage is one 
distinctive aspect of contemporary architecture; but in Architect 
and Patron (Oxford University Press, 35s.) Frank Jenkins is mainly 
concerned with the past, in tracing the changing relationships 
between architect, builder and patron through the centuries since 
Tudor times. A valuable contribution to social, as well as archi- 
tectural, history. 

One of the most eminent makers of England’s public buildings 
is honoured in Dorothy Stroud’s The Architecture of Sir John Soane 
(Studio Books, 70s.), magnificently illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. For 45 years (1788-1833) Soane was architect to the 
Bank of England (his ‘masterpiece’), and among his many works 
was Dulwich Picture Gallery — ‘the first erected primarily for the 
public display of paintings’. Appraising him as ‘un-English’, Pro- 
fessor Henry Russell Hitchcock commends him for — among other 
merits — ‘an intensity of conviction rarely found in English archi- 
tecture’. 
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As a painter of the city and its people, L. S. Lowry — now 73 — is 
unique in contemporary English art. Twenty colour-plates are 
published in L. S. Lowry (Studio Books, 215.), with an enthusiastic, 
gossipy and revealing introduction by Mervyn Levy. 


THEATRE 


‘ 


Human ‘incompletion,’ universal guilt, cosmic corruption, puri- 
fication through violence — these repetitious and often over-explicit 
themes in the plays of Tennessee Williams (Peter Owen, 255.) are 
traced by Benjamin Nelson in this useful account of the dramatist’s 
life and work up to Period of Adjustment. Mr Nelson does not talk 
away Williams’s weaknesses: indeed, he points them out percep- 
tively in Camino Real and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, and he frankly writes 
off Summer and Smoke, Orpheus Descending, The Rose Tattoo and Sweet 
Bird of Youth. For Mr Nelson, Suddenly Last Summer is Williams’s 
‘artistic triumph’. 

The longest section in Jean-Louis Barrault’s Nouvelles Réflexions 
sur le Théétre — now published here, in Joseph Chiari’s translation, 
under the silly title of The Theatre of Jean-Louis Barrault (Barrie & 
Rockcliff, 25s.) — is devoted to his personal memories of Paul 
Claudel and the problems of staging his work. Elsewhere Barrault 
discusses his own company; the art of the actor; and the production 
of Racine, Shakespeare, Chekhov, Aeschylus, Kafka, and Girau- 
doux. In spite of the style, there is much to be learned from the 
distilled experience of this fine and articulate artist. 

Convinced that in Shakespeare’s early comedies ‘the floating 
gossamer, the fluttering leaf, the shimmering surface are intimations 
of something more’, John Vyvyan — in Shakespeare and Platonic Beauty 
(Chatto & Windus, 21s.) — modestly but persuasively insists that 
this something is a theory about the world and the soul ‘of the ut- 
most coherence and sublimity’. Through Ficino, says Mr Vyvyan, 
Shakespeare was surely influenced by the ideas about love of Plato 
and Plotinus, and he expressed his Christian humanist creed through 
parable and allegory. 

The two outstanding English plays of the year — both concerned 
with religious themes in Europe several centuries ago — are now 
available in print: John Whiting’s The Devils (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
and John Osborne’s Luther (Faber, 10s. 6d.). 


POETRY 


In spite of her opening statement that she is going to judge Paul 
Valéry’s poems from his own point of view, ‘not by accepted literary 
or objective standards’, Miss Agnes Mackay’s subtle, dedicated 
study of his work — The Universal Self (Routledge, 36s.) — is no mere 
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rhapsodical inventory. Following the movement of Valéry’s thought 
and closely examining his texts, she does her best to justify her claim 
that he ‘turned a page in the history of poetic composition’ and 
wrote poetry ‘different in kind from anything hitherto produced’, 
Although Miss Mackay describes her book as a biography of the 
ideas rather than of the man, it contains his essential facts of life. 

In Every Changing Shape (Deutsch, 255.), Elizabeth Jennings studies 
a number of religious or near-religious (Rilke and Crane) poets, 
upheld by, rather than upholding, a belief that the poet’s creative 
irnpulse is something akin to a religious experience. Miss Jennings’s 
detailed exegeses are better than her rather cloudy generalities, and 
it is a pity she did not treat fewer writers at greater length, but she 
writes with an unusual mixture of humility and elegance, and is 
at her best on explicitly Christian writers (Eliot, Herbert, Gas- 
coyne) addressing a Christian audience. 

Even in the sometimes mundane translations of Rae Dalven, the 
poet’s famous ‘tone of voice’ emerges in The Complete Poems of 
C. P. Cavafy (Hogarth Press, 25s.), which have a deceptive simplicity 
and starkly sensuous power, achieved virtually without any kind of 
metaphor. This collection of the greatest modern Greek poet is 
introduced by W. H. Auden. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each quarter for 
the next year, for which I enclose cheque or postal order for 
twenty-two shillings, which includes the cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5. 
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